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fBEFAGE TO THE TWENTIETH EDITION. 



In 1826 an edition of this work, designed solely for printen« 
was first paUished. In 1850 the second edition appeared* 
greatly enlarged, and designed for letter-writers, authors, 
printers, and oorrectors of the press. 

In 1865 the author, in his Preface to the third edition, 
says : ** In presentmg anew the following treatise, the author 
would say, that, agreeably to the admission contamed in the 
dosing paragraph of the Preface to the second edition, he 
has embraced the opportunity of making what is conceiyed 
to be further improyements, by changing occasionally the 
modes of expression, enlarging the remarks and exerdses, 
rewritmg and extending the Miction on compound and de- 
liyatiye words, drawing up a more copious list of abbreyia- 
tions, offering to young authors some considerations on the 
preparation of ' copy,^ and appending a full and minute 
Index, He feels justified in affirming, that not only in its 
present form, but in its past, this book is tiie most complete 
of any on the subject that he has seen.^ 

And now, three years after the author's death, this edi- 
tion — the twentieth— -is offered to the public, in the hope 
that it may still continue to merit the approyal awarded to 
former editions. 



Cambbidoi^ Hsm. 
1871. 



FBEFAGB TO THE SECOND SDmON. 



Trs woik that ibDowt fa • new edltkm of one pablfahed hj fhc 
irrit^ in En^And, abonl liz jmn ago, under fhe title of ** A Trea- 
tise on Gremmatioal Pimotiiatioa; ** the differenoe oontfating, not ia 
their flindanrantel prineiplee, bat in the mode in which theie are 
■tated, in the diriaioDs of the tnbjeeta treated ol^ in the angmentatkn 
of tiie eseroieee, and ha the inaertion of matter wliioh fa entirely 



Tlie proper manner of using the book win depend altogether oo 
the oapabiHtiee of the learner. If nnverBed in PimctoatioOf or but 
aHfl^tly aoqpialnted with the art, it fa recommended, that, after a 
eareftil itadj of Seet IL of the ** Introduction,** he confine hfa 
attention to the leading prineiplee laid down in the definitions and 
mke, an of wUoh are printed in a larger chanuster, and may be 
readfly seen; and also to their iUnstrations, which are given under 
the head of ** Ezamplee *' and of ** Oral ExerciseB,**— in that por- 
tion which appUes merelj to the roles. When he has gone through 
thfa oonrse, he wiU have been fhmished with as much informatioa 
as win enable him to oomprehend the exceptions or the additional 
principles contained in the ** Bemarks,** and to explain or write and 
punctuate the remaining or second series of exercises hi accordance 
both with the rules and the remai^. 

These modes of studying the book, it fa ooncdYed, may be 
advantageoudy adopted in schools, with more or less Tariation, to 
suit the capacity of each indiridual in a class. The Italic lines, 
under the heads termed " Exercises," are mere general directions, 
which the teachei may modify according to hfa own taste and judg- 
ment But, beyond these brief hints, the writer has not prescribed 



n PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITIOV. 

Any qnestioDfl for ezaminatioii, became he thinks that such a pro- 
oedure, common as it U in elementary books, either offers a premium 
to sloth and ignorance on the part of an instructor, or implies an 
insult to his understanding and his talents, as if he were less capable 
than an author of knowing what to ask of those under his charge. 

Though written in a manner which specially adapts it to instruc- 
tion in schools, the work is also designed for printers and private 
students, all of whom must hare some previous acquaintance with 
English literature; and also for young authors, who can have little 
difficulty in mastering an art so intimately connected with their 
tastes or profession. For this class of students, the exercises termed 
" Oral *' will be found peculiarly serviceable; tending, as they do 
by a variety of examines, to impress on the mind the practical 
applications of the rules and remarks to which they refer. 

At the request of friends, the writer has introduced into the 
Appendix a short article on Proof-reading, the insertion of which 
will, he trusts, be found of some use to authors and printers, if not 
to general readers. 

With respect to the mode in which the work has been executed, 
its author asks no indulgence but that of candor and good feeling. 
He has ventured, as in the former edition, to call the book a ** Trea- 
tise," because he professes to have gone somewhat thoroughly into 
the subject with which it deals; but he does not flatter himself, that 
he has cleared away every obstacle which has beset one small but 
requisite pathway to literary excellence. On the contrary, he feels 
that hi a production of this nature, which requires so much expe 
rience and accuracy, and for the preparation of which so little aid, 
comparatively speakmg, can be derived from other writers, all is not 
yet effected that can be done to simplify, and to put on a firm basis, 
that despised but useful art, — the art of Punotuatioii. 

BoST0l,IIay,]86a 
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ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Sect. I. — The Importance and Uses of Correct 

Punctuation. 

No one will hesitate to admit, that next in value to the 
capacity of discerning or discovering truth, and of feel- 
ing the blessed relati<Hi8 which we sustain to the Being 
who made us, and to our fellow-creatures, particularly 
those with whom we are more immediately connected, 
is the power by which intelligence and emotion are 
communicated from one mind to another. By it the 
great and the gifted of past times have bequeathed to us 
many a rich legacy of thought and deed ; and by it 
those of the present either re-create the old materials, 
or fashion new ones, for the delight and improvement 
of their own generation ; and transmit to the future — - 
to beings yet unborn — their treasures of wisdom, of 
genius, and of love. This power, it is needless to say, 
is language, oral and written, especially the latter. 
But as oral speech has its tones and inflections, its 

pauses and its emphases, and other variations of voice, 

1 



2 INTBODUCTION. 

to give greater expression to the thoughts which spoken 
words represent, and to produce on the mind of the 
hearer a more rapid and intense impression than lifeless 
enunciation could effect ; so written or printed language 
is usually accompanied by marks or points, to enable the 
reader to comprehend at a glance the precise and deter- 
minate sense of the author, — a sense which, without 
these marks, would in many instances be gathered only 
by an elaborate and painful process, and very often be 
misunderstood. It therefore obviously follows, that the 
art which serves to elucidate the meaning of a writer, 
to bring out his ideas with more facility, and to render 
his expressions a genuine transcript of the feelings 
and sentiments which he would convey to the hearts 
and the minds of others, is entitled to no small degree 
of attention. 

Now, it is indisputable that Punctuation doe$ conduce 
to make written language more effective, by exhibiting 
with greater precision and definiteness the ideas, feel- 
ings, and emotions of an author, than could be accom- 
plished by a mass of words, however well chosen, if 
brought together without those peculiar marks which 
show the multifarious varieties of union or of separa- 
tion existing in thought and expression. For what is 
Punctuation, and what its aim? It is the art of 
dividing a literary composition into sentences, and parts 
of sentences, by means of points, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the various combinations, connections, and 
dependencies of words. And what is this process but 
a means of facilitating that analysis and combination 
which must be made, consciously or unconsciously, 
before we can penetrate to the very core of an author's 
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thoaghts, and appropriate them as food for the life and 
growth of our own minds ? 

We would not overrate the importance of Puncto** 
tiouy or deny that many subjects are worthy of a higher 
regard, and have a more immediate and vital influence 
on the well-being of society. But we would emphati- 
cally say, that this subject ought to be understood by 
all who are led, by the bent of their tastes, the force of 
their genius, or their condition in life, to enter upon any 
of the walks of literature, whether they would tread an 
humble and a beaten track, or wander into paths adorned 
by flowers and fruit. It is related to philology and 
metaphysics, and indeed, more or less, to every science 
or art communicated by the instrumentality of written 
language. It is intimately connected with the principles 
of grammar; subservient to the purposes of syntax; 
essential to the dearing-up of ambiguities, which so 
often obscure cranposition; and useful to the more 
ready understanding even of those sentences whose 
oonstruction is not liable to the charge of obscurity. By 
the omission or the improper insertion of points, not only 
would the beauties and elegances of literature, but even 
its advantages, be faintly discerned and enjoyed, except 
by the most attentive readers, or by men of superior 
taste and information : the sense of even the more simple 
and familiar class of productions — such as the narra- 
tive, the essay, or the epistle — would be liable to be 
misapprehended, or, at least, to be imperfectly under- 
stood. Indeed, the perusal of a single page of any 
work will bear testimony to the comparative value of a 
just punctuation. Nay, scarcely can a sentence be 
perused with satisfaction or interest, unless pointed with 
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Bome degree of accuracj. The well-known speech of 
Norval, for instance, in the tragedy of '^ Douglas," maj, 
by an erroneous use of the pauses, be delivered in such 
a manner as to pervert or destroy the meaning ; as, — 

'* My name is Norral on the Oramplaa hiUs. 
My iktther feeds his flock « frugal swain; 
Whose constant oaras were to increase his store. 



We fought and conquered ere a sword was drawn. 
An arrow from my bow, had pierced their eliief 
Who wore that day the arms wliioh now I wear.** 

Bat the insertion of the right stops will restore the sense 
of these passages, and render them conformable to the 
conceptions of the dramatist: — 

M My name is Norral. On the Onunplan liilla 
My Ikther feeds liis flock ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase liis stoos. 



We fought and conquered. Bre a sword was drawn. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their cliief, 
Who wore, that day, the arms wlxich now I wear." * 

Notwithstanding, however, its utility. Punctuation 
has not received that attention which its importance 
demands. Considered merely as the plaything of the 
pedant, or as the peculiar function of the printer, it is 
oilen neglected or perverted by those who have occasion 
to present to the eye either their own thoughts or the 
thoughts of others. The man of science, the mental 
philosopher, and the philologist seem to regard it as too 

* In the note at the end of tliis section, page 18, will be found a few other 
Instances of erroneous pointing, which, though in their nature sufficiently 
ludicrous, show in a forcible manner the necessity of paying a due regard to 
ponctoatton. Many happy iUastrations of the importance of correct marks 
may also be seen in Bay's yaluable little work, entitled " Punctuation reduced 
to a System," pp. 83—45. 
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(rifling, amid their grander researches into the laws of 
the universe, the internal operations of the human mind, 
and its external workings by means of language. The 
grammarian passes it by altogether unheeded, or lays 
down a few general and abstract principles ; leaving the 
pupil to surmount the difficulties of the art as well as 
he may. The lawyer engrosses in a character which 
is perfectly legible ; but, by its deficiency in sentential 
marks, it often proves, like the laws of which he is the 
expounder, ^ gloriously uncertain " as to the meaning 
intended to be expressed. The painter, the engraver, 
and the lithographer appear to set all rules at defiance, 
by either omitting the points or misplacing them, when 
required in certain departments of their work. The let- 
ter-writer, with his incessant and indiscriminate dashes, 
puts his friend, his beloved one, his agent, or his em- 
ployer, to a HtUe more trouble, in conning over his 
epistle, than is absolutely necessary. Even the author 
-^who, of all writers, ought to be the most accurate — 
not unfrequently puts his manuscript into the piintei^s 
hands, either destitute of grammatical points, or su 
badly punctuated as to create a needless loss of time to 
the compositor. 

But though an acquaintance with the principles of the 
art in question has been deemed the peculiar province 
of the printer, who might therefore be expected to have 
the requisite qualifications for the performance of his 
task ; yet it must be admitted, that from the press are 
issued many books, grossly erroneous in sentential 
marks ; and perhaps not a few, which, though distin- 
guished for elegance of style, accuracy of orthography, 
or beauty of printing, are unworthy of being held up 
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as models of good taste and judgment in the use of 
points. It is a fact well known to those connected with 
the press, that compositors in general have a very 
deficient knowledge of Functoationy considered as a 
branch of science ; and that they acquire what they do 
know of it as an art, chiefly by mechanical habit, or by 
the correction of innumerable blunders, marked on the 
proof-sheets. 

To make these observations, however, without grant- 
ing many exceptions, would savor more of the petulance 
of presumption than of the candor of true criticism. 
There are numerous masterpieces of composition, in 
which the writer, the compositor, and the corrector of 
the press, have, either separately or together, inserted 
points with taste and propriety. 

But enough has been said to demonstrate the necessity 
for an increased attention to the subject, and to prove a 
very obvious, though not an acknowledged, truth, that 
the principles of Punctuation must be duly learned, 
before they can be understood, or brought into system- 
atic and perfect use. The question, then, will naturally 
arise, How is the desired improvement to be effected? 
how are the theory and practice of the art to be attained ? 
We answer, By the most simple means ; by the very 
means which are so well adapted to other subjects of 
learning. Let Punctuation form a branch of academi- 
cal instruction; let it be studied, after a competent 
knowledge of English etymology and syntax has been 
acquired ; let the rules be thoroughly comprehended by 
the pupil, — be explained to him, if necessary, in the 
teacher's language, and re-explained by himself in his 
own words. Let him also write copious exercises, in 
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order to bring into further play his judgment and taste ; 
and let him present to his teacher these trials of his 
skill, to be examined and approved or corrected. B j 
this means wiU he soon be capable of so punctuating 
his own compositions as to be read hj others with ease, 
pleasure, and advantage. 

This is an age of authors, as well as of readers. 
Young aspirants after fame, some of them of considera- 
ble merit, meet us at every step, and in every department 
of literature. But surely, if they are capable of enlight- 
ening the world by their wisdom, or dazzling it by their 
genius, they can have no difficulty in writing so as to be 
understood. If they have thoughts worthy of being 
communicated through the agency of the pen and the 
press, they surely cannot with justice regard it as any 
degradation of their powers to submit to the task of 
indicating, as accurately as possible, what they do really 
intend to say. If there is beauty in their style ; if there 
is pathos in their sentiments ; if there is moral and intel- 
lectual vigor in the thoughts that bum for utterance ; if 
their discourse is calculated to refine the taste, to improve 
the heart, and ennoble the mind, of the reader, -— surely 
they should be careful that that beauty be not marred, 
that thai pathos be not unfelt, that that vigor be not 
weakened, that thai discourse be not shorn of half its 
power over the character and happiness of others, from 
the petty motive of saving themselves the trouble of 
learning what, of all men, from the very nature of their 
pursuits, they are the best able and most bound to learn. 
Besides, it is worthy of remark, that, by habituating 
themselves to the practice of pointing, their attention 
will naturally be directed to clearness of thought, and 
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accuracy of expression. Thej will be more apt to 
regard words as but of little value, except as repre- 
sentatives of ideas, and as an instrument bj which these 
maj gain access to the human souL If involved in the 
diificultj of punctuating a badlj formed sentence, such 
as the following, ^ God heapeth favors on his servants 
ever liberal and faithful,'' — supposing this to imply that 
the Divine Being is ever liberal and faithful, — they 
will almost necessarily be led to reconstruct it, that 
they may rid themselves of their perplexity, and leave 
no doubt as to the sense meant to be conveyed; for, 
beyond all question, facility in punctuation is generally 
in proportion to the perspicuity and the good arrange- 
ment of words. Let authors, therefore, turn a little of 
their attention to the elements of this art, trifling and 
undignified as it may seem to be. Let them not trans^ 
fer to their printer that department of duty which as 
authors it is their own province to fill. With some few 
boasted exceptions, no doubt much overrated, neither 
compositors nor correctors of the press are immaculate ; 
for they do not understand all the subjects treated of in 
books, and cannot with accuracy punctuate what they 
do not comprehend. 

It was in bygone times a preliminary requisite, thai 
printers should be acquainted with what are termed the 
learned languages. But though, in this age of a more 
general and superficial literature, a profound knowledge 
of Hebrew points, Greek accents, and Latin quantities, 
is no longer required, it is necessary that compositors 
be acquainted with the principles of their native tongue, 
and with the functions of the peculiar marks used for 
setting off sentences, clauses, and phrases. Were eveiy 
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author to write his work in a fair, legible character, 
and 80 punctuate his language as to convey the sense 
dearly and correctly, then might compositors act as 
mere machines, and ^ follow " their ** copy." But, until 
writers for the press condescend to use the stops system- 
atically and accurately, the humble workmen who put 
together the world-enlightening types must be more than 
unconscious machines : they must, to some degree, enter 
into the conceptions of those on whose works they are 
employed, and develop the sense of their manuscripts, 
with the greatest possible discrimination, by the help 
and service of the poor, despised, but useful handmaids, 
—the commas, the semicolons, and other little points. 
We know well the feeling which very naturaUy and pro- 
perly exists in the minds of compositors, that the ^ copy ** 
put into their hands should be prepared with an accuracy 
which would preclude the necessity, on their part, of 
losing time by pondering over the manuscript in order 
to render it intelligible to the reading public But this 
we know also, that, in the actual state of things, the time 
thus apparently lost is, when employed aright, a com- 
parative gain, by reason of the far greater consumption 
of unprofitable labor in the insertion and extraction of 
points, after the proofnsheet has been returned by the 
eorrector of the press. If the manuscript be defective 
or erroneous in its sentential marks, the compositor must 
either take a little trouble in pointing it himself, or have 
it done for him afterwards by the proof-reader, to the 
serious diminution of his professional character, his good 
temper, and his weekly wages. But, further, we would 
ask. Is not the operative who comprehends the principles 
of his calling, — who really knows what he is about, •^ 
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a happier and a nobler being than he who works at mere 
random, and stumbles at every petty obstruction in his 
way ? Does not his daily toil become a pleasure, when 
it brings into play the exercise of a fine taste and a 
eultiyated understanding? Do not his very difficulties 
become a source of satisfaction, when he himself can 
solye them, without being forced for ever to ask the aid 
of his fellow-workmen, or to submit to the painful pro- 
cess of undoing what he has already done, — of altering 
and improving what he has ignorantly and blunderingly 
executed? Do not, indeed, these difficulties become 
less and less, the more frequently he is successful in 
removing them? Does he not, by his endeavors to 
perform his work in a skilful manner, acquire habits of 
discrimination, that will enable him, in cases at which 
others would fret and foam or idly stand, to see, as it 
were intuitively, the very thing required, and the mode 
in which it should be done ? These questions may be 
asked in relation to manual labor of any kind. They 
may be asked, too, in respect to all the branches of 
work in which a compositor may be engaged. But 
they are put here chiefly in reference to his knowledge 
and appliance of the art of Punctuation ; and we feel 
assured, that, if desirous of being able to insert points 
with skill and propriety, he will also aim to perform 
well all the duties pertaining to his sphere of toil. If, 
therefore, the compositor would lose as little as possible 
of that time which is so valuable to him ; if he would 
have at his command greater pecuniary resources than 
he can have by ignorance of his art, or by habits of 
carelessness; if, by the exercise of his intellectual 
powers, he would deprive physical toil of no small share. 
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of its pain or lassitude, -— let him, if now ignorant of 
the subject, never rest contented till he is able both to 
understand the principles on which Punctuation is based, 
and to bring them into full practice. 

The remarks just made have the strongest claim on 
thtt attention of jouths learning the art of type-setting ; 
many of whom, stimulated by a love of change or by 
false views of independence, soon break loose from 
those steady and regular habits which are necessary 
^or mastering the difficulties of any occupation ; moving 
about from one employer to another, without having a 
disposition or sufficient time to attain a knowledge even 
of the first principles of the craft by which they are to 
earn a living. But if desirous of perfecting themselves 
in the various branches of typography, one of which we 
have shown to be the art of Punctuation, it is of the 
greatest moment that they resolve to remain with a 
person whom they can regard as a friend as well as 
an employer ; and receive from him, or at their leisure 
hours from the study of books designed for the purpose, 
such instruction as will conduce to their improvement, 
and render them, when of age, competent to discharge, 
with honor to themselves and with satisfaction to others, 
the duties pertaining to their profession. 

If a knowledge of Punctuation is admitted to be 
requisite to the setter of types, there will be the utmost 
reason for regarding it as indispensable to a reader of 
proof-sheets. Besides the multiform duties devolving 
on or expected from him, — of correcting and improving 
the work of compositors, which b seldom, if ever, a 
&ithful representation of the ^ copy ; " of rectifying the 
orthography of inexperienced writers, and drawing 
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the attention of others to errors in grammar and oon- 
structiony into which the most accurate will sometimes 
fall,— -the professional corrector is generally required 
in the existing state of authorship, to devote a great 
part of his attention to the proper insertion of points, 
and thus to present to the public eye in a readable con 
dition what would otherwise be an ill-digested mass of 
letters and words. When it is considered that he has 
not unfrequentlj to perform this task amid doubts and 
difficulties arising from manuscript almost illegible, it 
will be seen how necessary it is for correctors of the 
press to possess that kind of knowledge which is so 
easily within their reach, and which at present forms an 
essential and a peculiar feature of their calling, — an 
accurate knowledge of the theory and practice of Puno* 
tuation. It would not be right to expect from them, 
even if they were better remunerated, perfect accuracy 
in their work ; but, so long as they hold so responsible 
a situation, their ignorance of this branch of their pro- 
fession should be regarded as inexcusable. 

It may be, and has been, objected to the study of this 
art, that it is not subject to any fixed or determinate 
principles; that scarcely two writers follow the same 
mode of punctuating sentences. Where one author or 
printer uses a comma, another would insert a semi- 
colon ; and, where one thinks a semicolon ought to be 
employed, another prefers a colon, if not a comma. One 
teacher embarrasses the learner with an additional pause 
(the semicomma), by giving it ^ a local habitation and a 
name;" while a different one discards the colon alto- 
gether as a useless point Some grammarians would 
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nnfeelinglj lop off the dash, as an excresoenoe on a 
printed leaf; but others, again, are so partial to its 
form and use as to call in its aid on eveiy possible 
occasion* 

The objection has, on purpose, been stronglj stated. 
But might not similar objections be adduced against the 
orthography, the etymology, and the sjmtax of the Eng« 
lish language ; against, indeed, the general principles 
of English Grammar? Might it not be demonstrated, 
that grammarians and lexicographers differ in spelling 
in pronunciation, in the classification of the parts of 
speech, in modes of derivation and of construction, and 
in the position of relatives and adverbs ? Might not a 
plausible treatise be written against grammatical prin- 
ciples, ^ as plausible, but just as Ological and uncon- 
vincing, as are the common and startling objections 
against a system of Punctuation? Might it not be 
shown, that Johnson and Lowth, Blair, Murray, and 
Crombie, have attacked the dicta of others, and have 
had their own attacked in turn ? Might it not be proved, 
that kings and queens, statesmen and historians, poets 
and essayists, nay, even professed granunarians, have 
written false English, and violated the most generally 
acknowledged canons of sjmtax ? But surely it would 
not be a fair conclusion to draw, from this diversity of 
opinion and fit>m the employment of inelegant or incon- 
gruous English, that there are no determinate principles 
in the language ; that there is no authority to which an 
appeal can be made ; that authors may send forth their 
compositions into the world, without any regard what- 
ever to law or usage. Neither is it, we contend, a 
l^tlmnto conclusion, that, because some writers dis* 
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agree in their fijstem of pauses, and others point theii 
works at random, therefore Punctuation is too trifling to 
demand serious attention, — too unsettled to be treated 
as a branch of science, or practised with anj degree of 
imiformitj as an art 

The writer, then, of the present work can have no 
hesitation in asserting, that the art of Punctuation is not 
more varied or changeable in its character than that of 
composition ; and that its essential principles are as fixed 
and determinate as those canons in syntax, which, though 
sometimes violated bj our best authors, are universally 
acknowledged to be indisputable. Diversities in the 
application of these principles will no more prove that 
modes of punctuating sentences are altogether arbitrary, 
than diversities in styles of composition will demonstrate 
that the labors of grammarians to ascertain the laws of 
language must go for nought, and that every writer 
may take whatever liberties he chooses, in opposition to 
reputable usage. As various modes of expressing a 
thought may be justifiably used, when they do not affect 
the principles of grammar ; though, as respects beauty, 
elegance, or force, one mode may be preferable to 
another: so also different methods of pointing a sen- 
tence may be allowable, when they do not violate the 
fundamental laws of Punctuation ; though they may be 
objectionable or otherwise, just as they are less or more 
calculated to please the eye, and bring out the sense of 
the passage. 

Perhaps one reason why Punctuation has been gene- 
rally undervalued or neglected is, that grammarians have 
devoted so little of their attention to the subject. The 
books, too, professedly written to elucidate its principles. 
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are, so far as have been observed bj the writer of the 
present work, deficient either in an explanation of 
exceptions and difficulties ; in examples and exerdses ; 
or in roles and renuurks, illustrative of the diversified 
functions of the notes of interrogation and exclamation, 
the marks of parenthesis, the dash, the apostrophe, the 
hyphen, and the quotation-marks. For though these 
maj be regarded as minor points, when compared to 
others of a more grammatical nature, jet thej occur so 
frequentlj that no work on Punctuation which passes 
them over with onlj a few brief and hastj remarks can 
be considered practically and generally usefuL 

Another cause of the neglect and misapprehension to 
which correct Punctuation is subject, arises probably 
from the false light in which it is regarded. Many per- 
sons seem to consider points as being the representatives 
anfy of rhetorical pauses; as showing merely those 
places, in the utterance of a composition, at which time 
for breathing is required ; as indicating the definite pro- 
portions of the stops made in reading aloud. Hence not 
a few writers and authors point their manuscript exactly 
as they would recite it, in accordance with their power 
of enunciation, with the quickness or slowness of their 
perceptions, or with their particular views as to the 
influence of pauses on the minds of their hearers. Elo- 
cutionists themselves disagree in respect to the precise 
cessations of the voice which should be made in delivery. 
Granting, however, that there were no differences of 
opinion on this subject, and that all good speakers would 
make the same pauses in the reading of any given dis- 
course, it might even then be easily shown, that the points 
in common use would not be sufficient for rhetorical 
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purposes ; and that, if thus employed, thej would tend, 
by the necessity of perpetually repeating them, and the 
consequent minute separations of words and phrases, 
rather to perplex the judgment of the reader, than to 
facilitate his comprehension of the writer's meaning. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that the following passage 
were so punctuated as to correspond in some measure 
with the peculiai* notation adopted by Mr. Vandenhoff, 
In his excellent work on the '^ Art of Elocution," pp. 73, 
74, and with the real pauses demanded by an accurate 
and effective delivery, it would stand thus : — 

'* Men of superior genius; whOe they see the rest of mankind, painAxUj 
■truggUagf to oomprehend obvious truths; gUnoe, themseltes, through the 
most remote oonsequenoes; like lightning, through a patli, that cannot be 
traced; they see the beauties ct nature, with light and warmth, and paint 
them forcibly, without effort; as the morning sun, does the scenes he rises 
upon; and, in seyeml instances, communicate to oti^ects, a morning fresh 
neas, and unaccountable lustre, that is not seen in the creations of nature 
The poet, the statuary, the painter, have produced images, that left nature tu 
behhid." 

But let the same sentence be punctuated by the rules 
of grammar, and not by those of rhetoric, and with the 
sole view of indicating the sense of the passage, it would 
appear as follows : — 

" Men of superior genius, while they see the rest of mankind palnftilly 
struggling to comprehend obvious truths, glance thems^ves through the most 
remote consequences, like lightning through a path that cannot be traced. 
They see the beauties of nature with light and warmth, and paint them far- 
eibly without effort, as the morning sun does the scenes he rises upon; and, 
bi several instances, communicate to objects a morning freshness and unae- 
countable lustre that is not seen in the creations of nature. The poet, the 
statuary, the painter, liave produced images that left nature fax behind." 

By comparing the two modes of punctuation adopted in 
the passage under notice, — namely, the rhetorical or 
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dose, and the grammatical or free, — it will be obvioufi, 
that, while the latter tends to elucidate the aim of the 
writer, and to some extent assist the delivery, the for- 
mer throws nothing but obscnritj on his meaning ; and, 
though showing the various pauses of the voice with 
greater accuracy, imparto no information whatever on 
matters which in delivery are as important, — the inflec- 
tions, the intonations, the emphases, the calm, equable 
flow, or the wild torrent, of a good reader or an eloquent 
speaker. 

That grammatical and rhetorical punctuation are not 
one and the same, is acknowledged by the best elocu* 
tionists. Thus the writer just quoted says,* that ^ the 
grammatical pauses, which are addressed to the eye of 
the reader, are insufficient for the speaker, who addresses 
himself to the understanding * through the porches of the 
ear/ • • • We have, therefore, rhetorical pauses, which are 
independent of, though consistent with and assistant to, 
the grammatical pauses." 

It must, however, be admitted that some of the 
points — namely, the mark of admiration and of excla- 
mation, the parenthesis, and the dash — partake more 
of a rhetorical character than the common and principal 
points ; and in this light we will consider them in the 
following pages. But, on the whole, it will be found 
that the art of Punctuation is founded rather on gram- 
mar than on rhetoric ; that its chief aim is to unfold 
the meaning of sentences, with the least trouble to the 
reader ; and that it aids the delivery, only in so far as 
it tends to bring out the sense of the writer to the best 
advantage. 

• ** Art of Boentkni," p. 68. 

t 
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NOTES 
nuunrraATOKi tbm taujb or oouaor nmcruATicnL 



1. The following request Is said to h%yn been made at chnrch : " A 
uOat going to sea, his wife desires the pra jers of the congregation 
for his safetj.*' Bat, hj an nnhi^py transposition of the oommn, 
tiiA note was thns read: ** A sailor, going to see his wife, desires the 
nrayers of the congregation for his safety.** 

2. A blacksmith, passing by ft hair-dresser's shop, obsenred In the 
window an nnpointed placard, which he read as foUowai— 

«* What do jmi ffaink?— 
ini tibmw joa tot noihiag, 
And g^w yoa some dxink.*' 

The son of Y nlcan, with ft huge black beard on his chin and ft ttttla 
spark in his throati considered the opportnnity too good to be lost. 
He accordingly entered ; and, after the operation had been dnly pei^ 
fonnad« asked« with the utmost §tmg froid, fbr the liquor. But the 
shftTcr of beards demanded payment; when the smith, in ft stentorian 
▼oice, referred him to his own placard, which the barber yvrj good- 
humoredly produced, and read thns:— 



•'What! dojmithbik 
FU tibKw joa fbr notUng, 
And ^w yoa sanio dzinkf " 



8. Another example of the ludicrous will tend stiD better to show 
the yalue of just punctuation: — 

** Xrwy lady In tfali buid 
Hath twenty nails upon aaeh hand; 
Uto and twenty on hands and fesi. 
And this Is tma, without doetit.** 

If the present points be ramored, and others inserted as IbiDow thfl 
tnie ™— »^t"g of the passage will at once ftppeari — 

MSvwytadyfaitfalihmd 
Hath twenty nails: upon each hand 
Hre; and twenty on hands and fcet* 
And this Is tma, without deoett." 
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SSOT. IL-^PlAN of THS WOBX, AND DEFUflTIONg 

OF THS TbRHS USED. 

In the preceding section, Punctaation was defined to 
be the art of dividing a written or printed discourse 
into sentences, and parts of sentences, bj means of 
certain marks called jHnntSy for the purpose of exhibiting 
the yarious combinations, connections, and dependencies 
of words. Its uses also were found to consist primarily 
in developing, with as much clearness as possible, the 
sense and the grammatical constructions of a composi* 
tion ; and secondarilj in showing, to some extent, the 
various pauses which are requisite for an accurate 
reading or delivery. 

We now proceed to enter on the practical mode of 
attAining the information required ; and, for the sake 
of order and of deamess of conception, it is proposed 
to regard the subject as separable into branches. We 
will treat, in the first place, of the marks pertaining to 
SENTENCES, which maj be divided into two kinds, — 
the common or principal points, which are chiefly of a 
^ammaiieal nature ; and the less common but equally 
necessary points, which, occurring as they often do in 
animated composition, and being used for the twofold 
purpose of bringing out the sense and aiding the deli- 
very, are entitled to be spoken of as both grammoHeai 
and rhetartcoL We will, lastly, speak of other marks, 
which either bear a more intimate relation to letters 
and STLLABLES than to words and sentences, or are of 
a varied and mixed character; and hence these may 
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be termed letter^ syUahic^ quotation^ and miscellaneoui 
points. 

Before, however, oommencing the studj of the laws 
which regulate the use of these marks, the learner 
should know at least as much of granmiar as will enable 
him to distinguish, with tolerable accuracy, the different 
parts of speech into which language is resolvable* Be- 
sides this, it is essential that he be in some measure 
acquainted with the various kinds of sentences, their 
usual constructions, and the mode in which thej may be 
analyzed into their component parts. Taking, there* 
fore, for granted that he is not entirely ignorant of the 
principles of the English language, we will intrude into 
the province of the granunarian, only so far as may be 
necessary for the student to form correct notions of the 
meaning of a few terms, relating to sentences, which 
will frequently occur in the rules and remarks, and 
without a due knowledge of which he would be unable 
fully to comprehend the laws of Punctuation. The 
terms alluded to, then, are defined and illustrated as 
follow : — 

DEFINITIONS. 

L A Skntekcb is an assemblage of words, so arranged as to fonn 
a proposition, or two or more related propositions; making, directlj 
or indirect J, complete sense. 

n. A SiHPLB Seittence expresses only a simple proposition. It 
consists of one nominative, subject, or thing spoken of, and of a six^ 
gle predicate, or affirmation concerning the snbject; as,— 

1. Oalnmxiy | deBtrqyB repntation. 3. Th« Creator | Is food. 

a Kings I reign. 

In these propositions, the words that precede the perpendicnlar 
lines are the subjects or nominatives, and those that follow are toe 
predicates. 
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A logician would define a proposition by stating it to be a sentence 
eonsisting of a subject; of the copula, or sign of predication; and 
of the predicate. Bnt the explanation given will be found gnfficiently 
correct for grammatical purposes. 

m. A CoMPOuiro Skntekcb consists of two or more simple 
lentences in combination, and therefore contains more than one nomi- 
natlTC and finite verb, either expressed or understood; as, — 

1. VbtiM nfliMS tht slfcetlonfl; bat tIm dsbssei thsom. 
3. To err is bummn; to foraive, (UtIim. 

8. Age, thongh it Imnds the enjoyment of lift, toereeies oar fleihe 
of liTlnr. 

That these sentences are compound will be seen at once by resolTlng 
each mto two simple sentences: ** Virtue refines the afibctions. Vice, 
on the other hand, debases the afibctions.** — ** To err is human. To 
forgive is divine.*' — ** Age lessens the ei^joyment of life. It, how- 
ever, increases our desire of living.** 

IV. MxMBXBs. — When a sentence consists of several clantes, 
admitting of a union of some and a separation of others, those which 
are combined may together be called memberg; as,— 

The oz knonoth his owner, | and the ass his master's eclb: | bal Israel 
doth not know; ) my people do not eonsider. 

In this example there are four clauses: the first two forming one 
member; the latter two, another member. 

In many books, however, the word member is used in its primary 
and more extensive sense, as denoting any portion of a sentence, 
whether a single clause, a phrase, or a word. 

V. A Clausb is a simple sentence, or part of a sentence, united 
to another, and contuns a nominative and a finite verb, either ex 
pressed or understood; as,— 

1. That high mond exoellenee is trae neatneaB ( eaanot be denied. 

2. Candor u a qoaUty | which all admne 

8. Though he uay me, | yet will I tnut in him. 

4. The amile of gayetv may be assomed, | wliile the heart aches within. 

6. Gentleness often disarms the fierce, ) and melts the ftubbom. 

When the subject of a proposition is itself a sentence, or contains a 
finite verb, as in No. 1, above, it is called a nonunottrs chute; when 
a clause begins with a relative pronoun, as the last in No. 2, it is 
termed a rehtwe cUntse ; when clauses are introduced by correspond- 
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Ing words, as ** thoim^ " *nd ** yet *' in Na 8, tbey are named corrtta- 
IJM ; when one clause is subject to another for completeness of sense, 
as those in No. i, they are called depmdtmi sad when one is simply 
added to another, co-crdim att or amucMtiM riamet, as exemplified in 
Mo. 6. 

VL A Pbbasb consists of at least two words, being a form of 
expression, or part of ft sentence, which has no finite verb, expressed 
or underitood ; and which therefore does not of itself make any asser- 
tion, or form complete sense ; as, — 

1. In liMte. I 4. Awkward in pcnon. I 7. To eonftof tliB tmth. 

S. Of ftll oar sensM. I 6. Stodioos of praiaa. | 8. Law and order. 
8. By infinite wiadom. | Uaafol to artUte. | 9. A man of wiadom. 

In works on grammar, these and similar expressions are usually called 
mperfect pkrateg ; but the definition just given will preclude the 
necessity of using the epithet. An article or any unemphatic word 
and a noun, or the simple infinitive, — as, a book, tke wta$ij to fooe, — 
will, to avoid circumlocution, be treated In the following pages, not 
as a phrase, but as a word. 

A nominative phrase consists of several words, standing as the 
subject of a proposition. An adjectival, a participial, a prepositional 
phrase, are phrases severally beginning with an affective, a parti- 
oiple, or ft preposition. Those phrases, however, which, though 
commencing with a preposition, are used instead of single adverbs, 
are commonly spoken of as adverbial phrases ^ as, ** in haste," for 

VII. Tksmb and ExPBBSsioirs.— To avoid repetition, ft word or 
ft phrase is sometimes called a term; and a phrase or a clause, cm 
tapretsuM, 

VIII. Paremthbtioal Words or ExpRxasioirs are intermediate 
words, phrases, or clauses, which, though required by the sense of the 
passage in which they occur, are not essential to the construction. Of 
these a ftUler description, with illustrations, will be given under the 
rule which treats of the mode of punctuating them. 

IX. CoBBBLATiYBa. — When two words express reciprocal rekir* 
tlons, or correspond one to another, they are termed correiatioe wordt 
as, ** Pompey was not §o brave a general a$ Caosar.** — ** Though the 
man was intellectually rich, yti he was morally poor." 
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Corraiativw mtj be nonnt, a^I^o^^^ ^ •dTrerbt; Imt tfaoM to 
whi«h raferanee will be made in Uiit work are chieflj of a ooi^iiiie 
tire nature, denoting lelationi of Tariona kinda,— aometimea that of 
eonneotioB, dependenoe, or oooaeqnaaoei end anmertmaa of oonq^ 
fiaoDy aimiUtoda, or equality. 

X. ArpoeiTiOH. — Nonna, prononna, or phraaea,or a noon or pro- 
nonn and a phiaae, are aaid to be in appoaitionf wfaen pat in the aamo 
ease, and aignUJfing the aame thing, or when one ia naed aa expbuia 
toiy of the other; aa, ** The river Thamea.* 



»» 



XL A Sbobi denotea a aaeeeeaion of three or more worde, 
phraaea, or obmaea, joined in oonatmodon; aa,— 

1. Tlw htnalt^ Mfc !■ prffati, —hn, dafotJooal, and aoatemplatiye. 

2. Hra of imagination, atrengtli of mind, and flnnneaa of loal, an ni« gifti. 
S. God'a lo^ vatdwth ovw aU, profldrth Ibr all, makath wIm adaptattoM 

IbralL 

The ftrtt example eshibita a aerlea of wordi; the aeoond, of phraaea; 
the third, of danaea. What are termed by eloontkoiata tiie membara 
of a aeriea wiU in thia work be oalled parUaUan, 

Xn. A CoMFOUXD WoBP oonaiatB of two or more aimple or pn- 
mitive worda; aa,— 

1. ftaarida I t. 8alf-«oiiMll. 

S. NfwrhtliM I 4 TaUow-wotkmaa. 

The aimple wordi In oompoanda may, in general, be known trom 
their being aeporately current in the langoage. For the aake of 
brevity, they are aometimea called dmpU§ or piimiH vt i, 

The term Dkbivativb ia reatricted to a compound woid, Ihe per 
tiona of which are not each separately uaed in Engliah; aa, wuuil§, 
giciftfBMnf- fftnfffrniiWfTit otiuiiratksotioli i BrooeefiM. ctranaMlaiiea. nJba 

XnL The ConTBUonox of a aentence la the mode in which ita 
materials — Ita words, phrases, and dansea — are combined and ar- 
ranged. When two or more phrases or expressions qnaliQr others, 
or are qualified by them; when they act aa nominatiTes to the same 
verb; when they govern the same words or phrases, or are governed 
by the same verbs, participles, or prepositions, — they are said to be 
iu the same construction 
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After the pupil has acquired a knowledge of the 
meaning of the terms just explained, or revived the im- 
pressions which he had previously received from his 
study of syntactical principles, he should state, in his 
own words, the nature and object of Punctuation, and 
then analyze the following extracts, or any other 
piece of composition, into sentences, and their various 
parts: — 

SZBBOISB. 

Athbhs. — If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, the 
Ibroa of ima^nation, the perfect energy and elegance of expression, 
which characterize the great worlds of Athenian genius, we must 
prononnce them intrinsically most valuable. But what shall we say 
when we reflect that firom hence have sprung, directly or indirectly, 
aU the noblest creations of the human intellect; that from hence were 
the vast accomplishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero, the with- 
ering fire of Juvenal, the plastic imagination of Dante, the humor 
of Cervantes, the comprehension of Bacon, the wit of Butler, the 
supreme and universal excellence of Shakspeare? All the triumphs 
of truth and genius over prejudice and power, in every country and 
in every age, have been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few 
great minds have made a stand against violence and fhiud, in the 
cause of liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst 
of them, inspiring, encouragmg, consoling, — by the lonely lamp of 
Erasmus, by the restless bed of Pascal, in the tribune of Mirabeau, 
in the cell of Galileo, on the scaflfold of Sidney. But who shall esti* 
mate her influence on private happiness? Who shall say how many 
thousands have been made wiser, happier, and better by those pur- 
suits in which she has taught manl^ind to engage; to how many the 
studies which took their rise from her have been wealth in poverty, 
liberty in bondage, health in sickness, society in solitude? Her 
power is, indeed, manifested at the bar, in the senate, in the field of 
battle, in the schools of philosophy. But these are not her glory. 
Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or assuages pain; wherever it 
brings gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and 
ache for the dark house and the long sleep, — there is exhibited, in 
its noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens. 
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fhe derTise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to abandon to 
hif comrade the camels with their load of jewels and gold, while he 
retained the casket of that mysterioos juice which enabled liim to 
behold at one glance all the hidden riches of the oniyerse. Snrelj 
it is no exaggeration to say, that no external advantage is to be com- 
pared with that purification of the intellectual eye which gives us 
to contemplate Uie infinite wealth of the mental world; all the 
hoarded treasures of its primeval dynasties, all the shapeless ore of 
its yet unexplored mines. This is the gifl of Athens to man. Her 
freedom and her power have, for more than twenty centuries, been 
annihilated; her people have degenerated into timid slaves; her lan- 
guage, into a barbarous jargon; her temples have been given up to 
the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen: but 
her intellectual empire is imperishable. And when those who have 
rivalled her greatness shall have shared her fate; when civilisation 
and knowledge shall have fixed their abode in distant continents; 
when the sceptre shall have passed away from England; when, per- 
haps, travellers firom distant regions shall in vain labor to decipher 
on some mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief.— 
shall hear savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idol over the 
mined dome of our proudest temple, and shall see a single naked 
fishennan wash his nets in the river of the ton thousand masts,— 
her influence and her glory will still survive, fresh in eternal youth, 
exempt finom mutability and decay, immortal as the intellectual 
principle firom which they derived their origin, and over which they 
exercise their controL — T. B. Maoaulat : Critical and JIuceOaiMOHt 
£$ta^ voL iiL pp. 402, 403. 



Thb VooATioir OF PoxTRT. — It is the high and glorious vocation 
of Poesy as well to make our own daily life and toil more beautiful and 
holy to us by the divine ministerings of love, as to render us swift 
to convey the same blessing to our brother. Poesy is love's chosen 
apostle, and the very almoner of God. She is the home of the out* 
east, and the wealth of the needy. For her the hut becomes a palace, 
whose halls are guarded by the gods of Phidias, and kept peaceful 
by the maid-mothers of Raphael. She loves better the poor wanderer 
whose bare feet know by heart the freezing stones of the pavement, 
than the delicate maiden for whose dainty soles Brussels and Turkey 
have been overcareful; and I doubt not but some remembered scrap 
of childish song hath often been a truer alms than all the benevolent 
•ooieties could give. — J. R. Lowbll: Qnwenatunut ^., p. 188. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



THE GllAMMATICAL POINT& 



In accordance with the plan proposed in the last sociiai^ 
this chapter will be devoted to the cooaideratiaii of the 
principal sentential marks, namelj, — 

1. The CoMHA [ , ] 

a. The Sbm looiiOir [ ; ] 

8. The Cou>x [ : ] 

4. The Pbbxod [•] 

The Comma marks the smallest grammatical divisioii 
of a sentence, and usuallj represents the shortest pause s 
the Semicolon and the Colon separate those portions 
which are less connected than those divided bj commas, 
and admit each of a greater pause ; and the Period is, 
what its name denotes, a full stop, which conmionlj ter- 
minates a sentence. 

BSMABK. 

The names of the points have been borrowed by graimnarians 
from the termB which rhetoricians employed to indicate the variooB 
kinds of sentences, and the parts of which they consist. Thus the 
Period signified a complete circuit of words; a sentence, making, 
from its commencement to its close, full and perfect sense. Th« 
Colon was the greatest member or division of a period or sentence; 
and the Semicolon, the greatest division of a colon; while the Comma 
indicated a smaller segment of the peiiod,— the least constniotiTt 
part of a sentence. 
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SsoT. L — THE COMMA. 



The Comma [ , ] marks the smallest grammatical 
division in written or printed language, and commonly 
lepresents the shortest pause in reading or deliTerj. 

BBMABKS. 

a. Agreeably to the prinoiples contended for in the Introdnctlon, 
it will be noticed that the comma is here said, not to maric the small- 
est segment of a composition, bat onl j the least grammaUcal division { 
that is, the least portion into which a sentence can be divided, when 
regard is had to the sense, and not to the delivery. But many 
sentences do not at all admit of being divided grammatically; as, 
"The great use of books is to ronse ns to thought;** though, when 
considered in a rhetorical or elocationary light, they should be sepa- 
rated into parts, or gnmps of words, as in reading the example jnst 
given: ** The great use of books | is | to roose ns | to thooght'* 

k. It is Qsnal for grammarians to say, that the comma represents 
the shortest pause, and that that pause is equal to the time required 
for counting om; but the remark admits of so many exceptions as 
to be without any practical value. Numerous instances occur in 
which the comma is so fiur from indicating the shortest pause, that a 
cessation of the voice equal to the time of counting one, two^ if not 
Aree, is demanded both by the nature of the sentiment and the con- 
struction of the language; as, for instance, alter the words ^ vice** 
and ** undertake*' in the following sentences t **yhrtae is always 
advantageous; viet, never.**— ** Nations, like men, fail in nothing 
which they boldly tmdertakej when sustained by virtuous purpose 
and firm resolution." In other instances, the comma does not exhibit 
any pause whatever, but merely the grammatical division, as in the 
expression, ** Tes, sir ; ** where, in common or uxiemphatio discourse, 
no pause can be made between the words. 

c On this subject all elocuHomtti are agreed. Mr. MaglathUn, in 
the ** National Spealcer,** p. 80, says that ** the comma occurs some- 
times where there should be no paune in reading or speaking; nor 
ean the length of any required stop be inferred with much certainty 
from the common stop-mark used.** Dr. Maudeville, in his **£le 
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ments of Beading and Oratoiy/* p. 32, remarks that ** the comma 
does not necessarily represent a pause; " that ** it suspends the yoice, 
in unimpassioned reading or speaking, sufficiently long to draw 
breath ; ** but that, '^ under the influence of emotion, its time is inde- 
finite.'* And the celebrated Walker, in ^ Rhetorical Grammar," p. 80 
(Boston edition, 1814), when speaking of all the points, admits that 
M these marks sufficiently answer the purposes of written language, 
by keeping the members of sentences from running into each other, 
and producing ambiguity; but, when we regard them as guides to 
pionunciation, they &U us at almost every step." 



BULE L 

Ttoo Words, of the same Part of Speech, connected by the 
Coi\functians and, ob» nob. 

Two words, belonging to the flame part of speech, or 
used as such, when closelj connected bj one of the con* 
junctions and, or, nor, are not separated bj a comma 
from each other. 

BXAMPLV8. 

1. Pay supreme and undivided homage to goodness and truth* 

2. Grand ideas and principles elevate or ennoble the mind. 
8. Benefits should be long and gratefully remembered. 

4. Tlrtoe or vioe predominates in vw&ry man and woman. 

6. Some monks may be said to be neither of nor in the world. 

6. The neoeflsity and the use of physic have been much exaggerated. 

7. It is nataial to compassionate those who are suflering and alone. 

BBMABK8. 

o. In these examples, it will be seen that the comma is regarded 
as inadmissible, not only between two words united by a conjunction, 
but also after them. Here no point should be used, except when 
ihey come at the end of a clause or sentence, or form such phrases 
as, firom their construction with others, require to be punctuated ; as, 
** To the intelligent and virtuous, old age presents a scene of tranquil 
enjoyments.*' 
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A. Some writers diBtingaish two oonneoted prepositioiiB bj the 
insertioii of oommas, and would point the fifth example thns : ** Some 
monks may be said to be neither ^ nor tn, the world." Bat there 
seems to be no valid reason for deyiating from the mle; though, 
when prepositions are remored from, and at the same time connected 
with, each other, and are dependent on one and the same term (as in 
the sentence we are just writing, and as in the eighth example under 
Bule v.), a conmia is required after each to bring out the sense. 

c By referring to p. 22, Definition VL, it will be found that the 
insertion of an article between connected words, as in the sixth 
example, does not at all affect the validity of the rule. — In the 
seventh example, the words united by the coi\junction are not of the 
same part of speech, unless the phrase be treated elllptically, so as to 
mean ** suffering and bting alone ; ** but instances of this or a similar 
kind are obviously subject to the same principle as words of one sort. 

dL When the first of two connected words is qualified by a pre 
ceding adjective or adverb which is inapplicable to the second, or 
when the latter is followed by a term not belonging to the former, a 
eonmia is usually required befoi^e the coiyuncUon; as, ** Donations 
will be ihornkfiiUg received, and applied to the benefit of the suffering 
poor.*'^*' *Twas certain he could write, and cipher too." 

e. The comma, however, is not inserted between the conjoined 
words, when the latter is immediately preceded by a qualifying or 
governing word, and both refer to one and the same term; as, ^ The 
world has confidence in the judgment and tows conduct of a truly 
honest man.*' 

f^ When two phrases, the former ending and the other beginning 
with a noun, are joined by the coi\iunction cmd^ or^ or noTj they may 
be separated by a comma ; as, ^ Integrity of wader ttanuUng, and fdcet$ 
of discernment, were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than 
to Pope." — ''So shall sweet UumghU^ and thoughU sublime, my 
constant inspiration be." The oonmia is also placed after the last 
phrase, when, as in these examples, it relates, equally with the firsts 
to the remainder of the sentence. 

g. If, however, the first phrase is preceded by one of the correla- 
tives boAj eUker, neither^ or the second by an article, or when the 
phrases are introduced into the body of a sentence necessarily requir- 
ing the insertion of commas, they should be left unpointed ; as, *^Boih 
integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were allotted in 
ft no less proportion," &c. — ^** Man is the child of God and ike heir 
of immortality." — " As we do, and we must as Protestants, consider 
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Bomaninn a fUse and Ticlons fyrfeai of nUgknk or firm 4ff 
tianUy, whatever we can lawtnlly and morally do to stay its progress 
we not only have a right, but it is oar duty, to do.'* In the lasl 
example, the two Italicized phrases are not separated by a comma 
because the advantage of this mode of pointing in a more simply 
constructed Sentence would be counterbalanced here by the dis- 
advantages resultmg frnm all the phrases being set off alike. 

&. When the second of two words, united by the cox^unction and 
or or, is elliptical, or is inserted as an after-4honght or for the sake 
of emphasis, it may be pointed off by commas; as, " A sense of 
pergonal propriety would often interrupt, a$»d exdude, an imputa* 
tion of unworthy motives to those who hold opinions opposite to our 
own : " the sense being, ** would interrupt, if U wmU not exckide, an 
imputation,** &c; or ** would interrupt, and indeed eaedude,** The 
awkwardness of the punctuation, which forms an exception to the 
rule,mig^t usually be avoided by a happier construction of such 
sentences. 

t. When the conjunction or stands between two nouns, or be- 
tween a noun and a phraaie, which are synonymous, or of Yrltdch the 
latter is explanatory of the fonner, they may be separated by a 
comma from each other; as, ^'The dwelling of Norma was not 
unaptly compared to the eyry of the ospray, or Beoreagle,^* If the 
explanatory term is intermediate or parenthetical, a comma should 
be placed after each of the terms; as, ** Sin, or moral eviif should 
excite the greatest abhorrence.** — • See Rule Vm. 

J, Some punctuators would apply the preceding remark as a rule 
to all instances in which oae of two words, coupled by the conjunc- 
tion or, is explanatory of the otlier. In nouns, we think, the comma 
is usually required, to show that the terms, which might otherwise 
be regarded as significant of two ideas or things, are designed to 
represent only one and the same; but the pointing of adjectives and 
adverbs similarly situated would, in many cases, tend, by the break- 
mg-up of the connection, to confuse, instead of assisting, the reader. 
Besides, it should be remembered that qualifying words are seldom^ 
if ever, perfectly synonymous; and that, even if they were exactly 
of the same signification, the omission of the commas could scarcely 
affect the sense. For instance, this sentence, '* He who is devoutly 
or piously disposed to God is also benignant or kind to men,** is as 
easily understood as if it were punctuated, '* He who is devoutly, 
or piously, disposed to God is also benignant, or kind, to men; '* and| 
In the unpointed form, is more agreeable to the eye. 
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4/tor i§MHking tk» nUun mad u»m aftki ■■■■■, •> mmiwmtd mpmgttt^ UMA 
img sm tme t a wr§ ia ^mt § d <— 



liberty and eloquence ha^e been united in eU ages. 

Some ohildren learn early to ling and to dance. 

We often tee rank or richee preferred to merit or talent. 

Let OS cherish an earnest and a reverential love of truth. 

The liberal arts soften and harmoniae the temper. 

An nx\jnst merchant is neither loved nor respected. 

Be TitaHy and praotioally interested in the well-being of aO. 

Let nothing be done insincerely or hypocritically. 

Let neither indolence nor vice canker the promise of the heart 

Within and without us are many foes to rectitude. 



JMOfibug to tUmaHtt is PV** IB— SO^ «tsto tk§ rmmntjbr ik» 
if mmmmM httmtm am^nmtd mw d * im tk§ f M t mlm g 




The youth wrote letters both to and concerning the lady. 

Socrates was a Thrtnous and a wise man. 

A convenient spot, and surprise, effected his purpose. 

The prophet went, and addressed the people. 

He, and he only, is worthy of our supreme affections. 

Piety and unsullied virtue are venerated even by the wicked. 

Money is the bane of bliss, and source of woe. 

Have both soundness of faith and activity of benevolence. 

Neither purity of aim nor goodness of deed was attributed to him. 

Begard the ri^ts of persons and the rights of property. 

It may, and must, exist under the circumstances of the case. 

Would yon escape, and live ; remain, or die ? Speak, or perish. 

The laverock, or lark, is distinguished for its singing. 

Parenthetioal or intermediate words are often used. 



SZXBdSS TO BB WBITTBH. 
9IMUik9 fiXUmbkg MMtoiMM, mud jumrtnoto tkof Mly ivAleA, mgrttMt to cAs 

JZaasrIw, akamld hmv» «mmnw t — 

An ellipsis or omission of words is found in all kinds of compost* 
tfon. (Bonarks d and t.) 

How many a knot of mystery and misunderstanding would be 
untied by one word spoken in simple and confiding truth of heart! 
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A distinction ought to be made between fiune and true haooi, 
(Remark e.) 

The balmj inflnenoea of neither sea nor sky could revive or 
restore him. 

Refinement of mind and clearness of thinking usually result from 
grammatical studies. (Remark/.) 

The greatest genius is never so great as when it is chastised and 
subdued by the highest reason. 

In composition there is a transposed or inverted order of wordsi 
as well as a conventional or common arrangement. (Remark j.) 

The first end to which all vrisdom or knowledge ought to be em- 
ployed is to illustrate the wisdom and goodness of God. 

Morality and religion itself is degraded by the use ««f unmeaning 
terms. (Remark d.) 

Is it siclmess or selfishness that spreads most misery through our 
homes? 

A quiclmess of observation and an ingenuousness of character are 
often found in very young children. (Rule, and Remarks c, g.) 

The Greek and Roman writers were once understood and relished 
in a remarkable degree. 

Some have neither the resolution nor the power of carrying their 
projects to a completion. (Rule, and Remarks c^g.) 

Pope examined lines and words with minute and punctilious 
observation. 

The nineteenth century has been and is a time of extraordinary 
mental activity. (Remark h.) 

I would calmly and humbly submit myself to the good and blessed 
will of God. 

Let us greet and take by the hand those who were our youthful 
companions. (Remark d) 

The human heart beats quick at the si^t or hearing of courageous 
and disinterested deeds. 

The senses or sensibility of one body may be radically more acuta 
than those of another. (Remark i.) 

The most ferocious conflicts have been brightened by examples of 
magnanimous and patriotic virtue. 

It was the greatest act ever done either by or for human beings. 
(Rule, and Remark 6.) 

Whenever, therefore, we divide Christianity into doctrines of faith 
and doctrines of practice, we must remember that the division is one 
of our own fabrication. (Rule, and last portion of Remark g.) 
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BULB n. 

fW Wbrdtf of tk§ 9ame Part of l^^$eeh, noi eoimoeiod hff m 

Cot^unetion* 

Two vordfl, of the same part of speech and m the 
wuue oonstniction, if used without & conjunction between 
them, are separated from each other by a comma. 

■ XAMPLBB. 

L Land, tend your wings. 

a. The digni^ of a man ooiMlrti la llioaght, »«»**'1igtfif*^ 

8. Quk. lUtteiy iooUm (be dnU, eoid ear of deathr 

4. The diadpUne of enlfcring nooriehae, InTigocalM Tirloa. 

5. We ai« iMurftJly, wonderAiUy nuule. 

6. Their eeareh extends along, around the pafh. 

T Merer wee beheld a ehild Ikiier, non beaatlAd. 

BBMARB.B. 

«. The ad^ertM more ftnd mutly the former of which oceon in tlM 
•eventh example, are considered here as united with the a4|ectivee 
or the adverbs which they quality. Thus, ** more beaatlALl *' it 
equivalent to the single but antiquated word hteatt^ulltr, 

h. Besides the comma inserted between two nouns, or between 
two words equivalent to nouns, the same point is put after the last, 
when it does not end a sentence or a clause; as, ** Thought, Aomg^ 
is tlie fundamental distinction of mind.** — ** Season, virfiie, answer 
one great aim." — *' The earth is filled with the labors, the woHb, of 
the dead.*' In these and similar instances, the comma is required to 
■how that both nouns are equally related to what follows. 

e. But the comma should be omitted after the second of the 
nouns, if it alone is connected in sense witli the last portion of the 
clause; as, "The miseries of war bear the impress of cruelty, of 
hardneu of heart** 

dL Strict accuracy seems to require the insertion of a comma after 
the last of the governing and qualifying words in the examples under 
the rule; namely, after "lend,** "cold,** "invigorates,** "wonder- 
ftdly,** " around.** But this mode of punctuating is opposed to the 
most reputable usage, and is seldom needed to brmg out the sense; 
Dot to mention the uncouth appearance which modifyiH^ or go9ormm§ 
words have when standing alone, or in disruption firom the context t 

8 
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as, " All great works of genius come from deep, hndy, thought.'* 
Contrast the sentence, thus pointed, with ** All great works of genius 
oome from deep, lonet^ thon^t," and the superiority of the latter 
form will be obvious. 

«. When, however, the acyectiTes or adverbs are used to qualify 
a word that precedes them, a oonuna should be placed after the 
second. If the clause is unfinished; as, *' The world that is outward, 
material, is the shadow of that which is spirituaL** A comma should 
also be placed after the second of two gOTeming words, when they 
precede, not a single word, but a phrase or clause; as, ** To deny 
ourselves is to deny, to renoimce, whatever interferes with our con- 
vlctions of right.** 

/. The comma should be omitted between two adjectives, when 
the first qualifies the second adjective and a noun; as, ** The emperor 
possessed a beautiful tohUs hone ; ** that is, the emperor had a white 
horse that was beautifuL Were a comma placed between the adjec- 
tives, the sense would be that he possessed a horse that was beautiful 
and white. 

g. When two adjectives that are not synonymous precede a noun, 
and convey only one idea, they are treated as a compound epithet, 
and united by a hyphen; as, ^ The maidens danced amid the fetUd- 
tovmding shades.** 

A. If two nouns are used as a compound, whether so written 
or not, or if the former partakes of the nature of an a<^ective, they 
are not separated by a comma; as, " WaUier Scott ranks high as a 
Jlction-writerJ'* -^^ Ward Boom, Franklin Schoolhouse, Washington 
Street.** Words similar to those mentioned in this and the preceding 
remark will be explained under the ** Hyphen.*' 

t. When a word iterated is the resumption of a sentiment broken 
off, a dash is used before the repetition, instead of a comma; as, 
" But I fear -—I fear Richard hardly thought the terms proposed were 
worthy of his acceptance.** The punctuation of broken sentences 
wfll be more fully treated of under the ** Dash." 

J, A comma may be put after two adverbs, or after an adverb 
repeated, as well as between them, when they qualify a clause; as, 
*^ Verily, verihf, I say unto you.** But when one adverb is followed 
by another, the former qualifying the latter, no comma is admissi 
ble; as, ^ The part was remarhatdj/ well performed." 

k. The last of two verbs, participles, or prepositions, if used with* 
out governing the words that follow them, is set off with a comma; 
as, ^ On, on, when honor calls.*' 
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I It not imfirequently iu^pens, thst two prepositioiiii or coiguno- 
tions come together, without requiring any geperatlon by a marked 
pause; as, ** He walks mp towardi the hill." — ** The pnpU of a docile 
disposition not only lores, htU aUi> Tenerates, his preceptor.*' In 
respect, howerer, to the former example, it may be observed that 
the first prsposition is not in oonstraction with the secocd, but forms 
part of the Terb ** walk," which is oompoond, and would in some 
langoages be expressed by a single word; and, as to the latter, that 
the cioigQnotions'*bnt ** and ^also " are so closely connected in sens* 
as to be inseparable in oonstraction. 



ORAL mxMBCuua, 



fiqilafo kmt RaU IL rafvirw Cto mtertmi ^ mmmn bttmtm w§r4» ^ tk» 

Nothing is so intelligible as sincere, disinterested love. 

Sonnd, soond the tambourine I Strike, strike the mandaline I 

Men Uyc abroad in regions which are mflder, more temperate. 

Socrates and Plato were philosophers, sages. 

The outward, material world is the shadow of the spirltoaL 

Genius is not a quality of idle, laiy men. 

Bash, fruitless war is only splendid murder. 

Fairly, rightly regarded, religion is the great sentiment of hfe 

Storms purge the air without, within the breast. 



StaU h0m tk$ resMiw giotn m tk§ R m tm rk s Jbr tk§ im$trii»m «r tk§ 9mi$ti§m of 
!!■■■■■ (pp. 88, 81) mil 9ff^ to thtfaUommg MnUmeeti-^ 

It is a matter of the finest, the most deliberate calculation. 

The only test of goodness, virtue, is moral strength. 

Virtue, religion, is the one thing needful. 

Woe, woe, to the rider that tramples them downl 

A steady, durable good cannot be derived from an external causii 

Work that i» easy, pleasant, dees not make robust minds. 

BemoTC, expel the blustering, blundering blockhead! 

The history of the humblest human life is a tale of nuunrels. 

How delightfrd to gaze at the dark-blue skyl 

Behold that crowd of keen, anxious-looking men. 

Some Tillage Hampden here may rest. 

Mirthfrilly, wfldly, the bright waves flash along. 

A benerolent man is very much esteemed, respected. 

Fallen, faUen, is the mighty Babylon ! 
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SZBRCI8B TO BB WBITTEM. 

M writing tk0 foUowimg §mtUnee», fwutrnttU tkM€ words Mly which rtfnrt 



The yomig shepherd promued to buy me a piettj brown xibboo. 
(Bemark /.) 

The man of trae refinement wQl not object to enter hito the honest 
heartfelt enjoyments of eommon life. (Bole, and Remark d.) 

The rosy-crowned Loves, with their manj-twinkling feet, frisk 
with antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures. (Remark g,) 

A good that is steady durable cannot be derived from an external 
cause. (Rule, and Remark e.) 

The intellect and the conscience are intimately indissohibly bound 
together. (Rule, and Remark dL) 

Employment activity is one of the frmdamental laws of human 
happiness. (Rule, and Remark 6.) 

Not a few of the wisest grandest spirits have toiled at the work 
bench and the plough. (Rule, and Ronarks d^h.) 

A hardy honest peasantry are the glory of an agricnltursl 
country. (Rule, and Remark dJ) 

Weeping sighing the mother hid the children In her gory vest. 
(Rule, and Remark h,) 

The human mind spreads its thoui^hts abroad into the immea- 
surable the iiifiiiite. 

Does not every man feel, that nothing nothing could induce him 
to consent to become a slave? (Rule, and Remark b,) 

All aD conjure us to act wisely faittifully in the relation whicn we 
sustain. (Rule, and Remarks h^ j.) 

We should have a deeper a more vivid convietioD of the importance 
the sacredness of our work. (Rule, and Remarks a, 6.) 

Of intellectual gifts, the rarest the most glorious is great inven- 
tive genius. (Rule, and Remarks a, e, /l) 

Who wiU deny that imagination refines elevates the other mental 
powers? (Rule, and last sentence in Remark e.) 

The most abandoned men have sometimes professed courage eon- 
tempt of mere bodily suffering. ( Rule , and Remarks c, f. ) 

A desolate lonely feeling springs up of having exclianged their 
home for a distant foreign country. (Rule, and Remarks d, L) 

All things must work together for certain good, so long as we 
continue in free unconditional self-surrender to the service of God. 
(Rule, and Remarks d^h.) 
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BULS m. 
8§riei of Words of the §am§ Part of SiftmiK* 

In a series of words, all of the same part of speech, 
eomma is inserted between each particular. 

■ XAKPLBB. 

1. Indnstiy, lioiMsty, and tempcmiflo m« umienHil to hapjilii—i 
a. Alfrttd ttw Qraat ynm a bvaTt, pioaSf and patriotio prlnoa. 
8. Happy !■ tha man who bonon, obeja, 1o?m, or lerfw hia ONatnv. 
4. Tha dlnoane was baaatiftdlj, alegaatly, Unralblj deliTsrad. 
Sb Tha apiiit of tha Ahuli^^ la within, around, and ahova ni. 

BBKABKB. 

o. Some pnnctuaton omit the oomma between tbe last two per* 
tionlAn, wben united by either of the coigiinctions ond^ or^ mor. But 
the propriety of using the oomma will perhaps be obYions to anj cue 
who examines the nature of such sentences; for the last two words 
of a series are not more closely connected in sense and construotioo 
with each other than with the preceding words; as, ** Inflmcy, ohildp 
hoodf youth, w mkk o o d^ amd ago are different stages in human life.*' 

ft. When, howcTer, three words of the same part of speech an 
in juxtaposition, the last heing preceded by and or or, but do not 
form a series, tbe oomma is omitted before the coiyunction ; as, ** By 
tiie wise anrangement of nature, Mf^ancy and childhood last long.** 
Here the noun ** nature ** is goremed by the preposition ** of; ** and 
the two following nouns, ** infancy and childhood,*' are of themselTes 
the compound nominatiTe to the succeeding verb. The punctuation, 
therefore, differs from that of a sentence in which three words an 
used in a series, or in the same construction; as, ** Childhood, youth* 
and maturity last longer or shorter in different indlyiduals.'* 

e. In a series of three nouns preceded by an ac^ectiTe qualifying 
only the first, the oonmia should be omitted before the conjunction; 
as, ^ The charaoteristios of Mr. Mason's mind were real greatness, 
strength and sagacity." 

d. A oomma should be put after the last noun in a series, if it is 
not joined to the others by a conjunction, and does not end a sentence 
or danse; as, ** Beputation, virtue, JuqipineaM, depend greatly on the 
ehoice of oompanions." -— ** The good man is alive to all the sym- 
patiiies, the sanctities, ike Awst, of social existence.** When, how- 
efw tmd, or, or mor oooub, tbe oomma is unneoessaiy after tho last 
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nonn, because the conjunction shows that all the particnlars have, 
either separately or together, a relation to what follows in the 
sentence; as, '* Bepntation, virtae, and Juqjpiness depend greatly on 
the choice of companions.'* — '*The good man is alive to all the 
sympathies, the sanctities, and the loves of social existence.** 

e. When the last particular is one of several qualifying words, it 
must not be separated by a point from that portion of the sentence 
on which it acts; as, ''Too mnch of onr love is an instinctive, 
cngovemed, narrow, sdfith feeling.** — See p. 83, Remark d. 

/. Bnt a comma should be put after the last ac^ective or adverb, 
not preceded by a coivj unction, when it is separated by the other 
particulars of the series or by a verb from the word qualified, and 
does not finish the clause or sentence; as, ''There is something 
real, substantial, immortal^ in Christian virtue.*' — " Exalted, tender. 
beneficent, is the love that woman inspires.'* 

g. When the last governing word in a series is preceded by a oon 
junction, a conmia is unnecessary after it; but, if written without 
a conjunction, the conmia should be inserted; as, " God's design is 
to recover, exalt, and bless the guiltiest of our race." — " Endeavor to 
elevate, refine, purify, the public amusements." When, however, 
the term governed is only a monosyllabic word, the comma may in 
8uch cases be omitted; as, " Teach, urge, threaten, lecture him.** 

h. When three or more words of the same part of speech, and in 
the same construction, are severally connected by means of and, or, 
or nor, the comma may be omitted after each of the particulars; as, 
' Let us freely drink in the soul of love and beauty and wisdom from 
all nature and art and history." Some writers separate all such 
serial words by a comma; but a mode of punctuation so stiff as this 
seldom aids in developing the sense, and, in sentences requiring other 
commas, is undoubtedly offensive to the eye, if it does not obscure 
the meaning itself. A correct reader will, however, as a matter ot 
course, pause more or less after each particular, in accordance with 
the nature of the sentiment 

L But, when a series of nouns is resolvable into two or more 
phrases, each having two coupled words, a comma should be used 
between the phrases; as, " A Christian spirit may be manifested to 
Greek or Jew, male or female, friend or foe." 

y. When, in two or more pairs, only the last pair depends on a 
concluding term, the comma should be omitted after it; as, "The 
true Christian is a man of principle, of truth and integrity, of kind 
ness and modesty, of reverence and deoofkn to the Supreme Glory." 
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Leam patience, calnmesa, self-oomnumd, disinterestediMMi lof<e« 
The mind is that which knows, feela, and thinka. 
Honor, affluence, and pleasnra seduce the heart. 
Hilton's poetry is always healthftU, brigfit, and Tigcvoiit. 
The child can creep, skip, walk, or nm. 

Let great principles be wrought into the mind, the heart, the life. 
The work was neither dexterously, quickly, nor well done. 
The love that woman inspires is exalted, tender, and benefioenU 



^grtmMg to tk§ RmmHu (pp.87, 88), «toto tJU rmmnt fur CU i»Mrtmm or tk§ 



Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian are high authorities in rhetoric 

The tendency of poetry is to refine, purify, expand, and elevate. 

Ood is the source, object, model, of perfect Iotc. 

The air, the eartli, the water, teem with delighted existenoe. 

His reign is that of a great, godlike, disinterested being. 

Wise, eloquent, cautious, intrepid, was Ulysses. 

The arts prolong, comfort, and cheer human life. 

Charity beareth, believetfa, hopetti, all things. 

The man professed neither to eat nor drink nor sleep. 

The poor and rich, and weak and strong, have all one Father. 



Sa§ tvAy tk» mmmmi ^ c cmmm »«Ci0eaii Om UH two tonjomoi mww to tkM 
foUamo.g aooUmou dooo not aeeord with tko Rule^ hU with R$mark bt-» 

In Paradise, Adam and Eve reigned supreme. There was, In 
Eve's erery gesture, dignity and love. 

According to the Thompsonian philoeophy, heat and oold are 
antagonist identities. 

In two branches of science, chemistry and natural histoiy, medi- 
cal men liATe been the most successful laborers. 

It is weil calculated to render the timber impenetrable to the 
Bgencs of decomposition, — air and moisture. 

Dr. Twitohell's wonderful fiiculty often rendered the unintelligible 
plain and clear. 

In reference to time, hours and days are of great impartanoef m 
respect to eternity, years and ages are nothing. 
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BXXB0I8S TO BB WBITTBB. 

H ptMng trm.^a» Utmm «r ^fttr t/U MfM words in lU fwttumMg 
k»gmdedkttk» third RaU mmd tk9 Rmmrk$ (pp.87, 88):— 

Let holinefls goodness yirtne be to yoa the pearl of grenl price. 
(Bnle, and first portion of Remark dL) 

The reeoTery of oar little darling dancing singing Mary is worth 
all the gold that ever was mined. (Bole, and Remark e.) 

The hardships of a good life prore refine and exalt tiie homaa 
character. (Rule, and first portion of Remark g,) 

No one can find peace but in the growth of an enlightened firm 
disinterested holy mind. (Rule, and Remark e.) 

Ease indulgence luxury sloth are the sources of misery ; making a 
man a poor sordid selfish wretched being. (Rule, and Remarks d^ e.) 

A great soul is known by its enlarged strong and tender sympa- 
thies. (Role, Remark e, and last of dL) 

All tliat charms the eye or the ear or the imaginatioo or the heart 
is the gift of Crod. (Remark &.) 

The Indian nut alone is clothing, meat and trencher drink and 
can. (Remark i.) 

AU haye some conceptions of truth kindness bonesty eelMenial 
and disinterestedness. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

In a city there is much to inflame imbitter degrade the mindi 
of the poor. (Rule, and second portion of g.) 

Let us erery day become more pure kind gentle patient spiritual 
and dcTOuL (Rule, and Remark a.) 

Meeldy truthfully disinterestedly the dying man had trod the palh 
of life. (Rule, and Remark /.) 

In heaven tive the fHends benefactors deliverers ornaments of theii 
race. (Rule, and first of Remark dL) 

True courage is the exercise result and expression of the higlieil 
attributes of our nature. (Rule, and last of Remark dL) 

Some have unreasonably denied the strength and fervor and en* 
dnringness of human love. ( Remark A. ) 

The Hebrew is closely allied to the Arabic the Phoenician tha dd 
Persian the Syriao and the Chaldee. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

You are a parent or a child a brother est a sister a husband or a 
wife a fHend or an associate of some kindred soul. (Remark j.) 

Our present knowledge thoughts feelings characters are tiie 
results of former impressions passions and pursuits. (Role, and 
Remarks d, ck) 
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BTJLS lY. 
Ktmna or Phraau in Appo t iUim, 

§ L Two nouns or personal prononns, or a noun and 
pronoun, one in apposition with the other, should not 
be separated bj a comma, if thej maj be regarded as 
a proper name or as a single phrase. 

§ IL But a noun or pronoun and a phrase, or two or 
more phrases, when put in apposition, are separated bj 
a comma from each other, mid, if the sentence or clause 
is unfinished, from what follows. 

■ XAMPLBS. 

1. Hi* poti MDIon wr&kt «aBtUflBt proM and Iwttar poslqr* 

S. It to vtU kmnni tha* tlM ward ** pliiloMplMr '* dgnlSM lOfwoCwtoSoa. 

a HthliBMlfirutlitadllorortlMiroxk; bat lit toft It » botoh. 

in. 

1. BooMr, Um g r— t aa t pott of uittqiiity, to Mdd to hsv* boan blfaid. 
S. Wo, Um pooplo of tho United Sutao, am loTora of rapablkaatoB. 
a Iba toria rfataia, Ptoty and Poatxy, ava wont to dvall tofothar. 

BBMABKB. 

o. The tami hoim here to so used aa to apply either to s mnffl^ 
wordofthtocharBeter,ortoaniuiemphetiowordaiidaooiiii. Thna, 
both wordi, ** the poet,** in the first example, are, to aroid oirenm- 
kxsntioii, spoken of aa a noon, and not as a phrase. 

A. When two or more words oan be trsated as one oomponnd 
name or as a single phrase, they do not admit a oomma between 
tliem; as, ** Alexander of Macedon; Sir William Jones; onr Lord 
Jeans Christ; the Lord God Almi^^ty.*' But if names, titles, or 
charaotertotios are so applied as to vary the thought, or produce 
a separate impression on the mind, they should be set apart by a 
oomma; as, ** Worship thy Creator, Qod; and obey hto Son« the 
Master, King, and Sayionr of men.** 

«. The word 6rodkart, when put in apposition with a proper name 
in a firm, is left unpointed; as, ** Smith Brothers and Go.** But 
when used, either in the singular or plural number, to oonyey the 
iMtlon of another person, it to not in apposition, and must therefore 
be distinguished by the oomma; as, ** Smith, Brother, and Oo *' 
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d. Proper names, when inverted, are separated by a oomma; aa, 
** Jof/iei, ThomaB; WiOiamKm^ John;** meaning Thomas James, and 
John Williamson. 

s. After the word priet^ when immediately preceding th* Tahie 
of any commodity, the comma may be omitted; as, ** Price $5,** or 
•* Price fifty cents." 

/. A comma is put between two noons or prononns if used qmo- 
Bpnonsly, or if the latter expresses an ilinstrative or an additional 
thought; as, ''Force of roice is strength, mtrgy; Tivadty is life, 
antmo^ibfi.'* — " A son, John, was bom after his father's deatli.** 

g. When a proper name is put after a phrase in apposition, the 
comma may be omitted; as, ^ The great orator Gcero was famed for 
many excellences.'* Unless where the noon is introdnced by way 
of explanation or parenthesis; and, in snch a case, it is preceded by 
a comma, and, in an unfinished clause, followed by the same point; 
as, " The wisest of the Jewish kings, Solomon^ became a fooL*' 

A. When the first of two nouns of the possessive case has the sign 
of possession, a comma should intervene between them; as, "The 
work will be found at AjppleUm% the boolueller." But, if the posses- 
sive sign is omitted after the first noun, and put aft»r the second, 
the comma may be dispensed with; as, "It will be seen at Putnam 
the publisher's." Should, however, this mode of writing be so con- 
structed as to have, for the unmarked possessive, several names 
constituting a firm, a comma should be inserted before the noon 
ending with the 8 and apostrophe; as, " The young man is a derk 
at Little, Brown, and Om^^cmiy^ the publishers' ;'* the awkwardness of 
the punctuation here arising from Uie clumsiness of the expression. 

1. If a term, preceding a noun or a pronoun, is used absolutely, 
a conuna is inserted only between them; as, "A trifling scholar, 
ke heeds not the lessons of instruction." 

y. When a pronoun of the second person immediately precedes a 
noun, a relative pronoun, or a word or phrase used for a noun, the 
eonmia is unnecessary between them; as, ^Thou river, roll; ye who 
ore aged, come; all ys high Powers." But if the pronoun, as the 
nominative to a verb, or as the antecedent of a relative, is separated 
from them, or if it is put in the objective case, a comma should be 
put before and after the intervening term ; as, " Thou^ Father, moribesf 
the tears I shed." "What art ihcm^ execrable shape, UuU darest 
advance ? " ^On thee, beloved, I wait." 

k. When the latter of two noxms or phrases is predicated of the 
fbrmer, the comma is not required between them ; as, " Plutarch calla 
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lying ttcvjoe qf tloiM.*'— *«Th» Bomami thoni^t Aogostiu CsBar a 
ffod.** — ** I consider Dr. Johnson at on exceUent monUist," So aIsc 
if the subject spoken of be a pronoon; as, ** The people elected Ami 
presideat of the United States." 



OBAL XXBBCISBS. 
Show ham tiUJUUmimg 




Friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near. 

Mahomet was a native of Mecca, a city in Arabia. 

The emperor Antoninns wrote an excellent woriL on morala. 

The term ** reason ** has been variously defined. 

Diogenes, the Greek philosopher, lived in a tab. 

Bowditch the astronomer translated the ** M^canique C^este.^* 

Newton, the great mathematician, was very modest. 

The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun. 

Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under every misfortune. 

Spenser the poet lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Art thou that traitor angel who first broke peace in heaven? 

I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles. 

I, thy ikther-ln-law Jethro, am come unto thee. 



U tk» Rnurka (pp. 41, €8), nmm§$ art inurtti m* tmkted 
tett« 



The emperor Augustus was a patron of the fine arts. 

The fiigate ''Jamestown ** conveyed com to the suffering Lrish. 

Crod is a Father-God, a God of paternal love. 

To thee we bow, Friend, Father, King of kings I 

** A<i\junct** is derived firom a^unctum, addition, something added. 

Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to toil. 

William was slain; leaving one child, Alice. 

The eloquent preacher Massillon was a Frenchman. 

The author of ** Paradise Lost,** Milton, was a noble-minded man 

At Thomson the hatter's store. At Thomson's, the hatter. 

A brave boy, he could not ii\jure others. 

O Thou whose love can ne'er forget its offspring, man I 

Te powers and spirits of this nethermost abyss. 

Thou, Lord, art the life and light of all this wondrooa world. 

All agree in designating Howard a philanthropist. 
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wr»»otM TO BS WBirm. 
ikstrt ctfiHiiigi «*«r«, ceMrtfn/ to jMfw 41-48, tt«ir art r«f«Arwf f— 

In Greek, the word ** poet '* denotes a maker a creator. (Btt]% 
§ I. ; and Remarks a, /.) 

The apostle John was peonliarly heloTod by his diyine Master 
Jesns Christ the Savionr of the world. (Bnle, and Bemark &.) 

The capita] of Turkey Constantinople is finely situated on the 
European side of the Bosphoms. (Last of Bemark g,) 

General Washington the first president of the United States was a 
true patriot a genuine lover of his country. (Bule, and Bemark b,) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus says, ** Often return to your true 
mother philosophy.*' (Bemark &, first portion; and Bemark /.) 

Much stress was laid upon pronunciation delivery by the most i 

eloquent of all orators Demosthenes. (Bemark f, and last of g.) \ 

London the capital of Great Britain contains nearly three miUions i 

of inhabitants. (Bule, § n.) 

A great and gloomy man the king sat upon the throne of his 
ancestors. (Bemark i.) 

I recommend the reading of good books as a source of improve 
ment and delight. (Bemark k,) 

The first expedition of 0>lumbus was fitted out by John of Anjaa 
Duke of Calabria. (Bule, § n.; and Bemark 6.) 

Thou who hast at thy command the hearts of all men in thy 
hand I ( First of Bemark J. ) 

1 Artaxerxes the king decree that whatsoever Ezra the priest the 
scribe of the law shall require, &o. (Bule, and Bemark &) 

You blocks I you stones! yon worse than senseless things 1 
you hard hearts I you cruel men of Bome I (Pint of Bemark J.) i 

And, when the angel Death stands by, be thou my God my helper 
nigh. (Bule, Bemark 6, and last of J.) 

When, as returns this M>lemn day, man comes to meet his Maker 
Qod. (Last of Remaik 6.) 

The world-famed dramatist Shakspeare lived in the reign of the 
greatest of English queens Elizabeth. (Bemark g.) 

Adon^ah the son of Haggith came to Bathsheba the mother of 
Solomon. (Bule, § il) 

In the firm of Graham Brother and Co. there are three persons in 
partnership, — James Graham, his younger brother, and John Jones; 
but I do not know how many there are in the firm of Kennedy 
Brothers, — whether there be two or more. (Bemark e.) 



WORDS OB PHBA8S8 IN CONTRAST. 4d 

BULK V, 
Wordi or PAmatt in GmtratL 

Words or phrases contrasted with each other, or 
haying a mutual relation to others that follow them, in 
the same clause, are separated bj commas. 

BZAXPLSS. 

1. IdM ddkaqj ii aflbotetton, nol polltMi— 

1. Tha aathor of ttial mvk wm » dtrtlngntohikl pott, but » bad man, 

5. Hany penons gntuy thflir ejM and «mb, IniteMl of thoir ondmitaadliifli. 
4. Pwdanot, aa mUl aa caang^ ii a aeaaw i y to O To r poiaa ohrtaoloi. 

6. Stnng prooft, nol m load tqIoo, produoo oonrletion. 

6. Ona maj attar many pompooa, and apoak bot ftw intaHlglMa, woida 

7. AToid, or rathor proTant tho introdaotlon oC; io pwnldoaa a IhaUoa. 

8. Good man ava not always fband In anion with, bataomotiinaa In <^poaMofc 

to, tho Tiawa and oondoot of ona anotbar 

BBXABKB. 

o. Not a ibw saihofv would write the siztli example without a 
oomiiia after the a4|ectiYe ** intelligible.*' But though it ia well to 
EToid the use of the point after a quaUfying or a gOTemin^ word when 
its onuasicni could effect no ambignity, as in the phrase ^ deep, kmely 
thoof^** and others refeired to in p. 88, Bemaric d; jet where, as 
in the instance nnder the present rule, the words or phrases, which 
have a common bearing on one and the same expression, are apart, 
and the first is properly set off by a comma, the insertion of a ear- 
responding comma after the second seems requisite for an easy 
obtaining of the sense. And this, indeed, is the usage of the best, 
thou^ perhaps not of the most numerous, punctuators. 

k The scTCnth and eighth examples are introduced here, not as 
models of composition, but to show that the harshness of their con- 
struction demands a corresponding rigor in the mode of punctuation. 
This, howeyer, the student may sometimes avoid in his oum compo- 
sition, by giving to his style greater fteedom and elegance. For 
instance, the seventh example might be thus constructed and pointed; 
** Avoid so pernicious a ftshion, or rather prevent its introduction.** 

£- When two contrasted or related words, united by either of the 
coigunctioins 611I, ikoufj^ yeC, at wett as, qualify a following noun or 
phrase, or refer to the same preposition, tiie comma may be omitted; 
aa, ** Cmua delivered his orations ir eUgamt but powtrflU language.^ 
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^'He was a great though an erring man.*' — " Hercules had the 
itrength as well as the courage of the lion." 

d. But if the adverb not^ either with or without a coi^jimctioUf 
comes between two such words, a comma should be used after each, 
hi accordance with the Rule, to indicate their conmion dependence 
on the last portion of the sentence; as, **The strong and violent 
emotions are the natural produce of an early^ if not of a savage^ 
state of society.'* 

e. If the above-mentioned coiyunctions unite not two words, bat 
a word and a phrase, or two phrases, the commas should be inserted ; 
as, ^ Intemperance not onlj wastes the eandnge^ but the heaUk and 
mmdif of men.** 

f. Two words or phrases connected by 611I or jfeC, or if either of 
these conjunctions be understood, are separated by a comma, when 
the first term ib preceded by not or though ; as, ** Not beaiUiJvi, but 
graceful.*' — ** Though black, yet comely; and though rath, benign." 

g. Commas should not be used between words contrasted in pairs, 
and having prepositions or coi\junctions between them; as, *'Let 
elevation vfUhoui turgidness, purity «n(&oitf prinmess, pathos wUhoui 
whining, characterize our style.**—** Nothing is more wise or more 
admirable in action than to be resolute and yei calm, earnest and yel 
self-possessed, decided and yet modest." 

JL When a negative word or phrase is put before an affirmative 
one, and does not commence the sentence, the phrases are separated 
by a comma, not only firom each other, but from that portion of the 
sentence with which they are connected; as, ** The graatest evils 
arise to human society, not from wUd beasts, but from untamed pas- 
sions.** 

i. Jff however, the word expressing negation is not put in imme- 
diate connection with one of the phrases, but in that portion of tha 
sentence on which they depend; or if a finite verb, active or neuter, 
immediately precedes the negative, the comma should be omitted 
before the first phrase ; as, " The greatest evils do not arise to human 
society firom wild beasts, but firom untamed passions.** — ** The 
greatest evils to human society arUe not firom wild beasts, but from 
untamed passions.** — " It is not from wild beasts, but fit>m untamed 
passions, that the greatest evils arise to human society.*' 

J, In some instances, where the insertion of a comma between 
contrasted phrases, used as a compound intermediate expression, 
would tend to obscure the connection Rubfliflting between the parts 
of a sentence, the point between the phrases may be omitted; as. 
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' The wise and good of avery name are, teUk 4/tMndjf of g{fU bat 
ike $am» ipiritf striTmg, eack in his own way, to oarry toolety for 
ward into a healthier condition than the preeenL** By inserting ■ 
comma after ^ gifts,** — a mode of pointing whioh is oorrect in itself, 
»- the relation between the verb ** are ** and the participle ** striying ** 
wonld be in some measure concealed firom the eye. 

J;. The principle of omission exemplified in the preceding remark 
may be occasionally applied to sentences of a diflferent constmction, 
where words or expressions, admitting a oonmia withoat its beir^ 
essential to the sense, are united to others from whieji the commas 
cannot at all be exdaded. If this principle is jndicicasly applied, 
the relations and dependencies of the several parts of a sentence will 
be <rften exhibited to much advantage. 



ORAL XXKBGI8X8. 
IP%f , 0e€0rdmg U tk» J^ftk Jtnic, tkmiU ccrteni «m^ mtf pArsMt m tA« M- 



Tmth is not a stagnant pool, bat a fountain. 
Measure your life by acts of goodness, not by yean. 
Intrinsic worth, and not riches, ought to procure esteem. 
Speak for, not against, the principles of love and peace. 
Toa were paid to fight against, and not to rail at, Alexander 
Washington was the head of the nation, and not of a party. 
Though deep, yet dear; though gentle, yet not dull. 
Rhetoric is Uie science, and oratory the art, of speaking well 
There are few voices in the world, but many echoes. 



SutU tk§ priMi^fU$, m» jfivm in tJU JtoncrJfc*, for At mhImmw or tk§ im t rfc oi i 
^ >■■■■§ m tkt foUowmg »e»Umet$t'^ 

Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes us better, men. 

Milton burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur. 

He was not only the teacher but the model of his pupils. 

Socrates was directed by a good, if not a divine, geaius. 

Learning is the aDy, not the adversary, of genius. 

The man suffered not only in his estate, but in his reputation. 

It is the duty of a child, not to direct, but to obey, his parentn. 

Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in the heart. 

To die for tmth is not to die for one's country, but for the world. 

We oaght not to betray, but to defend, our country. 
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EXKR0I8B TO BE WBfTTEH. 



FwHctmate those tentauea vhiek require cmmmw, in aeeordamee with the prme$- 
pies laid dtnm m the preceding Rule and Remarks (pp. 46-47) : — 

It is not the business of yirtne to extirpate the affectioos but to 
regulate them. (Rule, and Bemark t.) 

We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths; in feelings 
not in figures on a dial. (Rule.) 

Norel-reading is generally calculated to weaken if not to debase 
the moral powers. (Rule, and Remark dL) 

Punishments often shock instead of harmonizing with the com- 
mon feeling and sense of justice. (Rule.) 

Most of Homer*s defects may reasonably be imputed not to his 
genius but to the manners of the age in which he lived. (Rem. h.) 

He who is insensible to praise is either raised far above or sunk 
much below tlie ordinary standard of human nature. (Rule.) 

Knowledge is conducive if not essential to all the ends of virtue. 
(Rule, and Remark d,) 

Zeal without knowledge, prudence without courage, and peace 
fulness without principle, are dangerous qualities. (Remark g.) 

Christians have cast away the spirit in settling the precise dignity 
of their Master. ( Rule. ) 

The Pyrrhonists not only doubted of every thing they saw and 
heard but of their own existence. (Rule, and Remark L) 

A lofty rectitude marked every small as well as every great 
action of Washington's life. (Remark c.) 

The treasures of wisdom are not to be seized with a violent hana 
but to be earned by persevering labor. (Rule, and Remark i.) 

The literature of a nation is one of its highest and certainly one 
of its most refined elements of greatness and order. (Rule.) 

Those who flatter the prejudices of others are the enemies not the 
friends of the improvement and happiness of mankind. (Remark d) 

God's love to us is not a technical dogma but a living and practi- 
cal truth. (Rule.) 

Christianity may harmonize with but it needs not the sanction of 
philosophy. (Rule, and Remark b,) 

A man's self-reproach may be less for what one has than for what 
h has not done. ( Rule. ) 

Whenever words are contrasted with oontradistingoished from 
or opposed to other words, they are always emphaticaL (Role, and 
Remark 6.) 
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Motives of the most Bincere though fanciftil dovotion induced the 
old man to renew the half-defeced insoriptiooB on the tombs of hit 
anceston. (Remark c.) 

Beneyolence is not merelj a feeling but a principle; not a dream 
of rapture for the fancy to indulge iiL but a business for the hand to 
execute. (Rule, and RemarlKy.) 

The missionary went forth, not only with the wisdom of the ser- 
p«Dt but with the simplicity of the dove, to do battle against every 
form of error and vice. (Remarlc J.) 

Society proceeds from barbarity to refinement, from ignorance to 
knowledge, from wealth to corruption, and from vorruption to ruin. 
(Remark §,) 

Every one can distinguish an angry from u placid a cheerful from 
a melancholy a thoughtful from a thoughtless and a dull from a peno- 
txttting countenance. (Remarks g, a, and Rule.) 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet they make not 
liie chief part of the vexations and sorrows that distress human life. 
(Rule, and Remaik y.) 

The great object of education li not to store tbo mind with 
knowledge but to give activity and vigor to its powen. (Remark t, 
and Rule.) 

We are so made as to be capable not only of perceiving but also 
of being pleased with or pained by the various objects by which wo 
are surrounded. (Rule, and Remariss k, b,) 

From the hour at which printing was invented, the brain and not 
tiie arm, the thinker and not the soldier, books and not kings, were 
to role tlie worid. (Remark g,) 

A rhetorical sometimes a gnmunatical pause should be used after 
words in apposition with or in opposition to each other. (Rule, and 
Remarks o, 6.) 

Poetry is a voice that issues team and finds its echoes in the deep 
popular heart, where lies the source of all faith and of all enthusiasm 
for good. (Rule, and Remark 6.) 

Oontnstwl flniltB through all thsb manners rdgn: 

Thoog^ poor laznrloiu; thooi^ tabmkdy* Tshi; 

Though srmve 7«t fcrifllng; nalooa yet ontrue; 

And, etBU in penance, pUanlng riss aaeir. (Role, and Remazk /.) 

By the side of man should stand woman, — not Amazonian but 
iDgellc; gentle yet godlike in works of knowledge and duty; meek 
yet mighty in all the miraolas of charity and benevolenoe. (Rule^ 
and Remark/.) 

4 
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BULE VL 
The SuXijeei and the Predieate. 

No point, or pause-mark, is admissible between iba 
subject or nominative and tbe predicate, or after anj 
word that has a direct bearing on an expression which 
immediately follows. 

■ XAHPLBB. 

1. Poetey haf m natanl aUianoe with the best afltoetloni of the hnmaa heexl 
S. A grandee on the exchange may be a pauper in Ood's oniTene. 
8. To be totally indiflerent to praise or censure is a real defect in character. 
4i The loTe which surriTes the tomb is one of the noblest attxibates of the soaL 

BBXABKB. 

o. In the abore examples, the words ** poetry," ** grandee," " to 
he indifferent " (equivalent to the noun indifference)^ and "^ love,'* 
are the several nonUnativet to the verbs ^ has," ^ may be," and ^ is." 
Sueh phrases as ** a grandee on the exchange," ** to be totally indif 
ferent to praise or censure," are sometimes called nouUnalivepkraaei; 
and such an expression as ** the love which survives the tomb," a 
nominaliee ekuue, ( See pp. 21, 22 ; V., VL) But, logically speaking, 
all these are the eebjtcU of what are severally predicated of them. 

h. In these examples, with a partial exception in the first, the 
nominatives and verbs are accompanied by certain modifying or 
limiting phrases, so strictly connected in sense with the former as to 
be grammatically irnqKorabU firom them. In other words, each of 
the sentences expresses an uninterrupted flow of thought, and there- 
fore allows no marked division. 

c. There is, however, a class of sentences in which the subject or 
the predicate is accompanied with expressions, qualifying or expla- 
natory, that are uparabU from the portions with which they are 
connected ; as, ** The weakest reasoners, eqwiaBy on the eubject of 
reKffion, are, generally ^peaking, the most positive." — ** Healtli, toUdk 
if G<xr$ gift, should be preserved." Expressions of this kind are 
sometimes termed parenliietical or intermediate, and will be particu- 
larly considered under Role VIII. In every such case, two commas 
must be used, as above, to show the relation of the nominative to its 
verb, and that of the verb to the chief words in the predicate. 
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dL In fhe rule, it is said fhat no pa n ae mark is admissible nnder 
eertain cironmstanoas, thernin speoifiad. This qnalifloation of tht 
principle laid down will be dearly understood, if the learner bear in 
mind that pauses are of two kinds: flzst, those whioh are motM^ or 
represented to the eye, by the common grammatical points, exhibit- 
ing the oonstitaent parts of sentences; and, second, those whioh am 
uitmarkedf — snch rhetorical pauses as are omitted in writing and 
printing, bat required in reading aloud. Thus, in the examples under 
the rule, the sense and the construction alike forbid the comma to 
interfere in separating the nominatiYe or subject from the Terb; and 
yet a correct elocution demands between them a sli^t pause. 

6. From want of attending to the distinction between these two 
kinds of pauses, some writers would place a comma immediately 
before the yerb, when its subject consists of a number of words, or, 
as it is commonly expressed, when the nominatiYe is accompanied 
with an inseparable adjunct; as, ** The good taste of (he prtami agt^ 
has not allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language.** 
But unless where, in any given sentence, the length of the subject 
would give rise to ambiguity or to difficulty in reading it, this mode 
of punctuation seems to be useless. Indeed the reason assigned on 
its behalf is a sufficient ground for its r^ection; namely, that the 
nominative is accompanied with an im^arabU adjunct. For if the 
adjunct cannot be separated from the nominative, and if the nomi- 
native is intimately joined in sense with the verb which it governs, 
surely the relation subsisting between them should not be broken up, 
except in cases where it is absolutely necessary. That such a<yuncts, 
too, are as intimately and grammatically connected with the verb as 
they are with the nominative, and that they cannot well stand apart, 
will be obvious from the example already given, which means that 
** HU good UuU of tte pruttU ago has not allowed us " — and not 
that ** ikt good UuU has not allowed us ** — ** to neglect the cultivar 
lion of the English language." Sentences of this kind are obviously 
very different from those in which adjuncts, or modifying words, are 
•eparable both from the nominative and from thd verb, as in the 
examples cited in Bemark c, where a comma, both before and after 
the interrening phrase, serves to bring together the parts related to 
each other. The pointing objected to is based on a theory which 
cannot be reduced to practice, — that every expression, separated 
from another by the smallest cessation of the voice, should be indi- 
cated by a mark; but we again repeat, that only by the sense and 
the grammatical form of a passage, and not by the rhetorical mod# 
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of its deliTery, must the art of pnnctnalion be regulated, at least m 
far as the common points are concerned. 

y. To the mle here recommended, there are, however, seteral 
exceptions, required by the peculiar form in which a proposition is 
sometimes expressed, and by the fact that the insertion of a conuna 
between the subject and the predicate tends occasionally to a clearer 
perception of an author's meaning. The exceptions are as follow: — 

g 1. When a sentence is so constructed as to leave it uncertain 
whether a modifying word belongs to the subject or the predicate,— 
as in thft passage, ^ The man of talent merely is strong for enterprise 
and execution,** — a comma should be introduced where it will best 
develop the sense. If the aim of the writer was to speak of a man 
of mere talent, the comma should be inserted after the adverb 
" merely; ** but, if of a man of talent who is strong only for enter- 
prise and execution, it should be placed hrfort the adverb. The 
sentence, indeed, might have been written in accordance with syn* 
tactic principles, which would have precluded the necessity of 
transgresshig one of the chief laws in punctuation; but the province 
of the punctuator is not to change the construction of SMitences, but 
to bring out their meaning in so far as his art will permit him. 

g 2. When the subject consists of two or more nouns not united 
by a conjunction, a comma is required before the predicate; as, 
** Immensity, mthUmUii^ are expressed by a prolongation of the voice.*' 
-^^^Bichu^pUtuwrtj kealih, become evils to those who do not know 
how to use them.** If, howevor, the nouns are joined by a coiyuno- 
tion, the comma between the subject and the predicate is omitted; 
as, ** Sculpture, painting, and poetry will always have admirers.** — • 
See pp. 88,6; 87, d 

g 8. When the nominative is followed by two or more words 
whicb belong to it, and between which a comma must be inserted, a 
comma is requbred also before the verb ; as, " A new feeling of what 
is due to the ignorant, the poor, and the depraved, ka» sprung up in 
society.**—** World» above, around, and beneath, orcA thee about 
as a centre." 

g 4. When between the extremities, either of a nominative clause 
or of its predicate, occurs a word or an expression requiring to be 
marked off by conunas, a comma should also be introduced imme- 
diately before the predicate; as, ** The success with which Bousseau 
passed, coarse and st^fUh a$ he imzs, for a man of deep and tender 
feeling, appear$ to have been the signal for a procession of writers to 
withdraw the public attention from their own transgressions.** — 
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* The erfl which is intermixed in fanm«n looiety, sarvei, isittoMl jfMe* 
lioM, to exercise the noblest Tirtnes of the human souL'* If, however^ 
the sabject is not a dause, but a phrase, it should not be separated 
by a co!nroa from the predioate, though the latter contains a word 
or an expression enclosed by commas; as, ** A sincere and honest 
man may, tn imikf do snch week as shall make Um a benefhctor to 
bis neighborhood.** 

g 6. When the subject consists of a nominatiYe clause, ending 
with a noun or pronoun, which is apt to be read so closely with the 
predicate as to confound the sense, a comma should precede the 
▼erb; as, ^ Who does motkmg^ knows nothing.** — ** That a peculiar 
state of the mere particles of the brain should be IbUowed by a change 
of the state of the sentient miad; is truly wonderftU.**—" He that 
sees a building as a common aptctatotf contents himself with speak- 
ing of it in the most general terms;** a sentence which, if left un- 
pointed, might, unless more than ordinary attention was giTSo, be 
blunderingly read, ** He that sees a building, as a oonmum spectator 
contents himself with speaking of it,** &c 

g 6. When a nominatiTe clause contains two Terbe, with one of 
which it ends, a comma is required before the predicate; as, ** He 
that plac€i himself neither higher nor lower than he ought to do, 
exercises the truest humility.** 

g 7. When the subject ends and the predicate begins with the 
same ferb, or with two verbs of a like form, a comma should be 
placed between them; as, ** Whatever is, w ri^t.**— ** The deftndant 
served, moved to set aside the summons.** 

g 8. When a subject is repeated in a different form before its 
verb, as somethnes ungrammatically occurs, a conuna may be used, 
in solemn or forcible language, between the two forms; as, **The 
works that I do in my Father's name, A«y bear witness of me." 
But, when these modes of expression are used in fiuniliar kinds of 
writing, it is better to omit the comma; as, ** My flocks <kcf do wan 
der.** In another part of the work, it will be seen that a dash ( — ) 
Is employed in sentences of this construction, when they are hi^ly 
riietoricaL 

%. By a colloqnial idiom, the subject is sometimes found both at 
Che beginning and the end of a proposition. In such cases, a comma 
is inserted before the repeated subject; as, ** A was a distinguished 
philosopher, SoercsUe,*^ 

i. The above exceptions may appear, from their number, to over- 
Ifarow the rule; but some of them, it will be seen, are in opposition 
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to it, only because the sentences themselves are contrary to the laws 
of good or elegant composition. As for the others, it ic&y be re- 
marked, that, tf a competent person take up any well-written essay 
or discourse in the English language, he will perceive that the prin« 
ciple contained in the rule is applicable to so oyerwhelming a number 
of sentences, as to render the exceptions, were there ten times mors 
than we have pointed out, quite insignificant. 

y. A comma should not be inserted after any of the forms of the 
verb to be, when used as a copula, or connecting link, between 
the subject and the predicate ; or before a verb in the infinitiYe 
mood, when preceded by another verb; as, ** The sole object of im> 
portance if the moral development of society.** — " It ill becomei wise 
and good men to cppose and degrade one another.'* Some writers 
would insert a conmia; but the punctuating of such sentences as 
these, where the parts are so closely related, is unnecessarily itifl^ 
though between them a correct delivery requires a pause 



OKAL EXEBCI8B8. 

K^fUbn k»m UU, tftol, according to the cixtk RuU (p. 60), 
MMory in the foUowmg propooUionot'^ 

Nature has given all men some conceptions of inmiortalitj; 
The region beyond the grave is not a solitary land. 
Simplicity of life and manners produces tranquillity of mind. 
The Almighty sustains and conducts the universe. 
Human affairs are in continual motion and fluctuation. 
To calculate shrewdly is different from meditating wisely. 
An Epicurean world makes an Epicurean Crod. 
The earth-clod of the globe has been divinely breathed upon. 
Aptitude for business is not power of reason. 
The best monxmients of the virtuous are their actions. 
Misery is the necessary result of a deviation from rectitade. 
Sensitiveness to the approbation of virtuous men is laudable. 
The streams of small pleasures fill the lake of happiness. 
Intemperance is the grossest abuse of the gifts of Providence. 
A desire of knowledge is natural to the mind of man. 
** Know thyself** is a useftd and comprehensive precept. 
His being a scholar prevented any gross mistake in his style. 
To be proud and inaccessible is to be timid and weak. 
He who masters his passions conquers his greatest enemy. 
Our hitellectual powers may be hidefinitely enlarged. 
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Mmlkmwkg,iii mucrdattet with tU Rtmarlt t cm p»gt» 80-9i, tk§ 

/Mow art poimUd 0r w^f^imttd witk >■■■■ § i— 

Li^t, whether it be material or Bpiritnal, if the beet lefiNrmer. 

He who teaches, often leama himiielf. 

Thoee who were not so, became oringiiig and hypoeritloal 

He who made it, now preseryes and governs it. 

A yonih, a boy, a child, might understand the question. 

Job, Hedod, and Homer mention several of the constellationa. 

The idea of what ought to be, rises up fitom the bosom of what ia 

Whoever firmly wills, will be a good man. 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

The careless poet of Avon, was he troubled for his fiune? 

And Hany's flesh it fell away. — But John he cried in vain. 

He seemed wanting in every good affection, Nero. 

He groweth rich, that fawning and supple parasite. 

It needs a divine man to exhibit any thing divine. 

It is our duty to appropriate our tune to valuable purposea. 



XXKRCI8B TO BB WBITTBH. 
mdg wk trt rtqidrcd bftkt prtecimg Rmurkg* • 

Season and true philosophy never attempt, in their condusiona, to 
aeparate God from his works. (Role, and last of Remark § 4.) 

Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been produotiv« 
of the greatest minds.* 

It is not in our power to change the established order of things. 
(Remark J, and Rule.) 

Patience with the erring and offending is one of the holiest of all 
Ibnns of character. 

He who being master of the fittest moment to crush his enemy 
magnanimously neglects it is bom to be a conqueror. (Rem. c, ^ 4. ) 

One of the arts that tend most to the improvement of human 
intellect is the art of language. 

Philosophy, religion tend to promote just and honorable views of 
Ifae Creator of the universe. (First of Remark g 2.) 

The most sublime speculation of the contemplative philosopher 
can scarcely compensate for the neglect of the smaDest active duty. 

The highest art of the mind of man is to possess itseif with tran- 
quillity in the hour of danger. (Rule, and Remark j,) 



* Tbm Mnteneeib in tbia ezoelM. to whieh ao nftrmeM ara rtliehtd, ntj b« 
Mnparcd vlth Om Bnlc Mid vtth Bonmrki •-«, pp^ A^ AL 
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To monrn deeply for the death of another loosens from myself tlM 
petty desire for life. (Remark g 6v) 

The Tigaroiis character of composition depends on flat deeirioo 
with which the mind grasps a truth. 

That our age holds an amoont of refinement and dyilisstion that 
preceding ages did not have seems evident. (Remark ^6.) 

An excessive or indiscriminate reading of novels and romances is 
exceedingly injurious to the young. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously oemprehends the whole 
of our duty. (Remark ^ 1 or 8.) 

Sincere respect for the men of early tones may be joined with a 
dear perception of their weaknesses and errors. 

He who loves the bristle of bayonets only sees ui thdr glitter what 
beforehand he felt in his heart (Remark g 1.) 

To walk beneath the porch is still infinitely less than to Icneel 
before the cross. 

The swan whose neck is out of all proportion to his body is the 
most beautiful of all birds. (Remark c.) 

The great sources of intellectual power and progress to a people 
are its strong and original thinkers. 

He who troubles himself more tlian he needs grieves also more 
than is necessary. (Remark ^ 6 or 7.) 

The grammatical points are not sufficient to indicate either the 
number or the duration of the pauses. 

Intelligence, beauty, and modesty are the principal charms of 
woman. (Remark g 2, last sentence.) 

The impartial distribution of posthumous fame or censure mi»t 
have some effect on the most callous and unprincipled. 

He that shall endure unto the end the same shall be saved. (First 
of Remark ^8.) 

He who follows the pleasures of the world is in constant search 
of care and remorse. 

Joy, grief, love, admiration, devotion are aU of them pasdone 
H^ch are naturally musical. (Remark g 2, first portion.) 

The highest literature and art of every age embody its highest 
tpiritud ided of excellence. 

Silent and severe they dt those men of the dd fearless time. 
(Remark h,) 

He who has never studied the consequences of human actions per> 
oeives, m the great concourse of mankind, only a multitude of bdngs 
eomraltmg eadi his own peculiar interest. (Remark y 4 or tk) 
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BULE VH. 
Maii9§ JVonotmt and IUlaH9§ Clauau* 

} L A oomma is put before a relative dause, when 
it is explanatorj of tlie antecedent, or presenU an 
additional thought. 

} IL But the point is omitted before a relative 
which restricts the general notion of the antecedent to 
a particular sense. 

BXAXPLSB. 

fL 
1. Bdiold fhe CDiblem of Uiy state in flowvn, which bloom and dtou 
% Stady nature, wboae laws and phenomena are all deeply Intoreetlnf . 
& Ohanning haa let t>rth great and imlTenal trathi, that eannot porlah. 
4» These ware email itatee, In whkh oreiy man felt himaelf to be importut 
S. Tha ftthar of hiftoqr wm Hait)dotoi| ftom whoa w« havo an aMoant of 
Urn FeiiliB war* 

fH. 
1. Bruy teacher mnit lova a boj who to attentlTo and docile. 
S. Happy are the people whose htotory to tho most wearisome to read. 
8. Urbanity often lands a graea to aetfons that are of themselTes nngradooi 
4. Some men ongage In labors In which thsy afterwards taka no delli^t. 
a. It to barbaRms to tojnra tboae from whom wa haTs reeelvad a khkdnesik 

BBXABKB. 

o. By oomparing any of the ezamples in the flnt elaia with Hi 
eorresponding one or any other in the second, it will at onoe he 
aeen Uiat they are essentially different as to the senses intended to 
be oonveyed. In the fonner class, the dense at the beginning of the 
aentenee, which eontains the antecedent, to of a general chanwtert 
that at the end— the relatiTO clanse— presents something addi* 
tional, or explanatory of what has been said. In the latter class, the 
antecedent clause lays down a proposition which ia restrained or 
Umited in its sense by the relative. 

A. If a relatiTe danae which is explanatory of the anteoedent be 
placed between the extsremities of a sentence, a oomma to required 
both after the antecedent word or phrase, and before that verb of 
which it is the nominatiYe; as, ** Slaves and savagsa, «ko r s c sise M 
adbcofwn, are proverbially indolent.'* -See p. 64. 
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e. But, if the nominstiye i< accompanied by a Hw><tlim relattft 
clause, — or, to speak more accurately, if the subject is composed of 
an antecedent and a relative clause, — both points should be omitted; 
as, ** The man vho if faUkfuB/ji aUached to religion may be relied on 
with confidence.'* For, were a conmia placed after either **man'* 
or ^ religion,** or after words corresponding to these in similar sen- 
tences, a separation would be made between parts, which, from their 
restrictiye character, are obyionsly inseparable. — See p. 51, d^ e. 

d. When, however, the antecedent consists of nonns or phrases 
between which commas are required, a comma should also be in- 
serted before the relative clause, though restrictive; as, ** There are 
many dreams, fictions, or theories, which men substitute for truth.** 
Were the comma after ** theories ** omitted, the connection between 
** which ** and the preceding noun would seem to be closer than that 
existing between the relative pronoun and the other particulars, to 
which it has an equal relation; and such an omission would, in 
many instances, tend to hinder a perception of the sense. 

e. A comma may also be put before the relative pronoun, even 
when restrictive, if it is immediately followed by a word or an ex- 
pression enclosed by conmias, and especially if the antecedent is 
qualified by an adjective ; as, ** It was only a few diiceming fHends, 
who, in the native vigor of his powers, perceived the dawn of 
Bobertson*s fhture eminence.** The reasons ofitBred for this mode 
of punctuating are, that the adjective has some efiisct to loosen the 
restraining power of the relative over the antecedent; and that 
the omission of the comma between the two portions of such a 
sentence — between ** firiends ** and ** who ** in the present exam- 
ple — would draw the pronoun more closely to the clause which 
precedes it, than to that of which it forms a part. 

/. By some writers and printers, a comma is always put before 
tiie relative, though used restrictively, if separated by several words 
fhim its grammatical antecedent; as, ''It is power of thought and 
utterance, whkk immortalizes the products of genius.** ^** Bt 
preaches sublimely, who lives a righteous and pious life.** But 
we have littie hesitetion in saying, that the punctuation is in both 
examples erroneous. In the former, the antecedent ''power* la 
accompanied with the inseparable modifying phrase, "of thoo^t 
and utterance; ** the sense being, not that power, but that Ae power 
of Uumahi and utterance, immortalizes the products of genius. In 
the latter example, it will be seen that the proper construction is, 
"A who lives a righteous and pious life preaches sublimely;*' and 
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fhaif \r lUi ooUoofttlon of the words, the oommA would be ootreeti/ 
left oat between the anteoedent and the reUtiTe. U, therefore, a 
eepermtioo be made in the ooostniotion between words whioh are 
elosely united in sense, as in the instanoes giren, that separation, 
mstead of being increased by the introduction of a point, should b« 
made as little as possible by omitting it. 

g. To the preceding remark the only exception b when the 
rslatiTe mi^^t improperly be read so as to refer to a proximate 
term; as, ** Creeds too often carry, in their mins, the seeds of that 
fiuth in the divine and eternal, wUumt wkiek our nobler nature 
■tanres and perishes.** 

A. To pre-vent ambignity, a oonmia is sometimes put before tne 
words, of wJbicA, qf whom^ eren when used restrictiYely, to dis- 
tinguish the preposition from that whioh connects two noons, one 
cf which governs the other; as, *^ Compav^ion is nn emotion, qf 
wokiA you should never be ashamed.** — **No thought can be just, 
0f wkiek good sense is not the groundwork.** — **No thought, ^ 
wkid k good sense is not the groundwork, can be just.** The inserticQ 
of the point will distinguish phrases of this kind from such as occur 
in the following sentences; ** Compassion is an tmoAm of grirf for 
the sufferings of others.**—** The actions of princes are like those 
great rivers, the oomtms qf tokkk every one beholds, but whose 
springs have been seen by few.** It may be remarked too, that, 
when the relative pronoun does not inmiediately follow the clause 
ecmtaining the antecedent, the comma omitted before the relative 
IS inserted between the two portions of the sentence, as after the 
word ^ rivers ** in the last example. 

t. The principles stated in both divisions of the rule are appli- 
eable to sentences in which an adverb is put for a relative pronoun; 
as, **The philosophers took refbge in Persia, wfcars [in whieh 
country] they soon became dispersed.** — ** Mark the nuyestio 
simplicity of those laws loftersiy [by which] the operations of the 
imiverse are conducted.** 

y. Sentences in which the relative pronoun may be supplied are 
tubjeet to the same rules as those in which it is expressed; as, 
** Genius is not a single fitculty of the mind, duUnei from all the 
rest***-** Genius is not a fiumlty of the mind ieparaU from aU 
the rest.** In both forms of the example, the relative pronoun 
witii the verb — wkidi if— is understood after the word.** mind;*' 
but in the former the comma is used, because the flrst clause 
makes perfect sense of itself, and the second is explanatory. Ii 
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tbe latter form, fhe comina is omitted, for the reasoii ttiat both 
olauses are bo blended as to be inseparable in sense; the first being 
restrained or limited in its meaning by the second. The following 
sentence contains ]>ast participles, used in both an explanatory and 
a restrictive sense, and pnnctoated accordingly: ** Poets are by no 
means wingless angels, fed with ambrosia pkicked from Olympus, 
or manna rmud down from heayen.*' 

ft. When a present partioi}^ is put instead of a relative and a 
verb, the insertion or omission of the conuna will also depend oo 
the principle just stated; as, ^The path of mere power is that 
of the cannon-ball, dettrojfing [which destroys] every thing In its 
course.'* — ** There are moral principles ^umber mg in the sonls of 
the most depraved.*' 

L Sometimes, however, a restrictive clause of the kind mentioned 
in the two foregoing remarks should be preceded by a comma, when, 
its antecedent being removed at some distance from the relative pro- 
noun, the latter is in danger of being connected too closely with a 
nearer noun; as, " Commercial nations have an apaHhf to amuse- 
ment, ditHnci frtnn mere gravity of disposition.*' A comma may also 
be inserted before and after a clause beginning with an adjective or a 
past participle, if introduced between the extremities of a sentence, 
in order to show the alliance of the nominative with its verb, or of 
one noun with another; as, ** A man, distinguuktd for his virtoea and 
attainments, it commonly respected." 

m. When the ellipsis may be supplied with the adverb vhem. 
Involving in its signification a nominative or a relative and a verb, 
a comma should be inserted before two a4jectives or participles^ 
restrictive or unrestrictiye, or an adjective or participle with words 
depending on it; as, ** Man, ignorant and uncivUued^ is a ferocious 
savage." — ** The death of Socrates, phUotophUing vUh kU/riendtf is 
the most pleasant that could be desired." 

«i. When only the relative pronoun is understood, the antecedent 
should be left unpointed; as, ** The kaos we reverence are our bravo 
fathers' legacy; *' that is, the laws which we reverence. 

0. Suck OS, when equivalent to a demonstrative and a relative 
pronoun, is subject to the second division of the rule; as, ^ lliere 
IS no muh partition in the spiritual world a» you see in the mate- 
rial; " that is, there is not Ihai partition wkkk you see. 

p. A semicolon is sometimes used before a relative pronoun, 
particularly when it refers to an antecedent in a remote clause. 
But this mode of punctuating will be best exhibited hereafter. 
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ORAL BXBBOISSB. 
8taU tkt prime^fiM in tkt MVtnl* RmU (p. 67), nd sk§m ktw fl«y sflf b$ 

to tt« MllC«Mi* tt«t /UlMf I — 



Avoid radeness of mannen, whioh must hurt the feeUngi of oChon. 
Every good man must lore the ooontrj in which he was bom. 
The child was mach attached to Jane, who loved liim deariy. 
Those who are wealthy have great influence over others. 
Virtue is that to which the man himself contributes. 
What is more wonderM than the human eye, that sees all around? 
The subject should be held up in every light of whioh it is capable. 
I>eath is the season which brings our affections to the test 
Turn not back tnm the good path on which you have entered. 
Cherish true patriotism, which has its root in benevolence. 
Ambition is the germ from which ali growth of nobleness procee d s. 
Christianity is a religion whose origin is unquestionably divine. 
He who reads in a proper spirit can scarcely read too much. 
War is a tremendous evil, to whioh many have unhappily resorted. 



iMmlimtt* rtwoMffiMa fn As JUmaHu (pp. 67-60), for uu»rti»g or omitting 

i» omck aomteiieeo a§ tkt foUomngt-~ 



Batan, whom now transcendent glory raised above his fellows, spake. 

The eye, that sees all things, sees not itself. 

Man, who is bom of a woman, is of few days. 

The credulity which has faith in goodness is a sign of goodness. 

He that is slow to anger is better and nobler than the mighty. 

Where is the philosopher, the man, who would thus live and die? 

He questioned me of the batties, sieges, fortunes, that I have passed. 

The large book, which I bought years ago, has not yet been read. 

No faculty lives within us which the soul can spare. 

Nothing is in vain that rouses the mind to thought and reflection. 

There is a craving for enjoyment, which cannot be destroyed in man 

William left the city of New York, where he was domg well. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony. 

Adopt a plan of life founded on religion and virtue. 

A great mind gazeth on the sun, glorying in its brightness. 

Genius addresses the consciousness existing in all men. 

Physioal science, separate from morals, parts with its chief dignity. 

Socrates was one of the greatest sages the world ever saw. 

Such as are careless of themselves are seldom mindful of othen. 
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CXEB0I8B TO BK WBTTTES. 

AmetiMta, #r Xmm wtpomtedf tlu JMamng se»unee$, at nqmn i kg lk§ fr^ 
ceding RmU mnd Rammrka (pp. 67-60) : — 

We should trace in all events the wisdom and benevolenoe of Qod 
from whom descendeth every good and perfect gift. (Bole, ^ i.) 

We read, with a reverential love, of men devoting themselves to 
flie interests of humanity. (Last of Remark k,) 

The lever which moves the world of mind is emphatically the 
printing-press. (Rule, \ u.; and Remark c) 

Youth is introductory to manhood to which it is a state of 
preparation. (Rule, ^ i.) 

To the Father of lights in whom there is no darkness are we in- 
debted for all the blessings we ei\joy. (Rule, S i< « ^nd Rem. 6, a.) 

There was nothing in the mind of Jesus of which you have not 
the principle and the capacity in yourself. (Remark h,) 

Some countries are infested with bands of robbers who attack 
travellers in the open day. (Rule, ^ l) 

Set at nought the grosser pleasures of sense whereof others are 
slaves. (Remark i, compared with h.) 

There is a philosophic spirit which is far more valuable than any 
limited acquirements of philosophy. (Rule, ^ ii.) 

The entrance on a new course awakens new energies and powers 
which rapidly unfold into life and vigor. (Rule, ^ i.) 

Science and Poetry alike recognizing the order and the beauty of 
(be universe are alike handmaids of Devotion. (Remark m.) 

The brightest part of thy life is nothing but a flower which 
withers almost as soon as it has blown. (Rule, § i.) 

Columbus was sent to the university of Padua where he acquired 
•nch knowledge as was then taught. (Remarks t, o.) 

Does the sentiment of patriotism reign in the common soldier who 
hires himself to be shot at for a few cents a day? (Rule, § l) 

A government directing itself resolutely and steadily to the gene- 
ral good becomes a minister of virtue. (Remark m.) 

May we be linng flowers in those everlasting gardens of the Lord 
whore angels and seraphs are the guardians 1 (Remarks i and g.) 

What are the moral influences of poverty its influences on charao- 
(er which deserve our chief attention? (Remark <L) 

The Greeks may well boast of having produced a Euclid whose 
works are esteemed even by the profounUest mathematicians in 
modem times. (Rule, § i.) 
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Go not ftom tlie world with the joyless oonscionsnesi of those to 
whom the focmtaiiis of its purest bliss haye been sealed. (Bnle, \ n.) 

Ton may treat life as a problem whioh has to be wrought out to 
a snooessftil result. (Bole, ^ l) 

There is no charm in the female sex which can snpply the place 
of Tirtne. (Bnle, \ n. ; and Bemark /.) 

Aid in reforming those socia] abases the existence of whioh casts 
snch a gloom and blight on the happiness of alL (Last of Bern. A.) 

The benefit arising to ns from an enlarged understanding cannot 
well be orerrated. (Last of Bemark k,) 

The moral character is modified in some degree by the tastes and 
habits of feeling imbibed from the situation in which men are 
placed. (Bemark J; and Bnle, \ u.) 

A good reader will often pause where no grammarian would insert 
m pdnt; and, on the other hand, he will sometimes neglect the 
commas he finds inserted by the writer. (Bemarks t and a.) 

The memory of the eyes that hung over a man in infancy and 
childhood will haunt him through all his after-life. (Bnle, § n. ; and 
Bemark e.) 

Macpherson who has given us some highly original images spoils 
half his work by foigetting that his bard was a QtauL (Bnle, § i.; 
And Bemark 6.) 

The superior wisdom of the present day consists in the better 
knowledge derived from experience of the limits of our faculties. 
(Bemark i^ last portion.) 

Antiquity would have raised altars to that vast and mi^^ty geniui 
who, for the advantage of human kind, could tame the rage of thunder 
and of despotism. (Bemark e.) 

He only is filled with the true spirit of devotion who recognizes, 
m the outward forms of beauty, the mind of Him who has chosen 
this mode of intercourse with his trustful and adoring offspring. 
(Bemark /; and Bnle, ^ n.) 

A peace worth all the specious goods which this world has at its 
disposal will ever be found in a simple and contented mind, in an 
affectionate heart, and in a pure and honorable life. (Last of Be- 
mark If and Bule, \ n.) 

That the memories of those most justly venerable and dear should 
throng around us with a new vitality, as lifers evening draws on, is 
■carcely reconcilable with the supposition, that the spirit of whioh 
■nch remembrances are the most precious possession is itself on the 
Doint of expiring for ever. (Bem.y, lines ^11 ; and A, first portiou. 
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BULE VUL 
PareiUhetietU Phnaei and Cktuau* 

Expressions of a parenthetical or intermediate na^ 
ture are separated £rom the context bj commas. 

BXA1IPLK8. 

1. nie snn, with all its attendant planets, is but a tny little part of the grand 

maehlne of the aniyerse. 
I. Books, regarded merely as a gratification, aie worth more than all the 

Inznxies on earth. 
9. The man 61 refinement and sensibili^ finds himself, as it were, in aoeord- 

anoe with nniversal nature. 
4. A man of mora than ordinary inteUeetoalTigormaj, for want of the fteottj 

of eaipniisioni be a cipher in society. 

BBMABK8. 

a. In pnnctaation there Ib perhaps no mle so well adapted at tiila 
for showing the construction and sense of passages, and yet none 
seems to be less understood or observed by writen and printera. 
To prevent, therefore, any mistake, on the part of the pupil, as to 
the meaning of a parenthetical phrase or clause, and to enable him 
to insert the right points by distinguishing it with some degree of 
accuracy from the parenthesis, from which it derives its name, wa 
may have to anticipate a little what will be laid down and illus- 
trated In the next chapter. 

b. A parenthesis and a parenthetical expression are alike in tibia 
respect, that each is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, enclosed 
within another. But the difference between these two kinds of intet^ 
mediate sentences or phrases is, that pareniheset are so used as to 
be susceptible of omission, without affecting either the sense or the 
construction of the main passage; while parenUteUcal eagMtutong 
cannot be omitted, without diminishing the force or changing the 
import of that by which they are preceded and followed. The 
following examples will illustrate the difference spoken of, and at 
the same time exhibit the proper modes of punctuation: — 

1. It Is probable that every planet (as the Creator has made nothing in vain) 

Is inhabited. 

2. The benevolent and pions man, even when pers e cuted, is, on the wlKdOf a 

happy man. 
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The fint of fhesa senteoo«8 exemplifies the parenthesis, with its 
q;>propriat6 marks; the second, such expressions as are mere^ 
parenthetical or intermediate. In the former sentence, the main 
sentiment would he perfect, both as to its sense and the constmction 
of the language, if tiie intermediate clause were thrown oat from 
its present place; in the latter, the omission of the phrases between 
the commas — **eTen when persecuted,'* and **on the whole'* — 
would sensibly affect the meaning intended to be oouTeyed* For 
the sake of distinction and conTenlence, this easy kind of paren- 
thesis loses the more generic name, and is commonly termed a 
parttUhetical eaqnt$tkm, 

e. Many short expressions which were formerly enclosed within 
marks of parenthesis, and which, on account of their oonstmctioa 
differing from that of the other portions of the sentence, may pra- 
perly be called parentheses, are now usually pointed off by commas; 
as, ^ Study, / beteeth yoic, to store your minds with the exquisite 
•earning of former ages." — ** ' Thirst for glory,* soyi a grtai wriUir^ 
is often founded on ambition and vanity.' *' As these short ex- 
pressions interfere but slightly with the unity of thought oonTeyed 
in the context, commas are preferable to the parenthetical marks. 

dL Many writers are accustomed to omit the comma, in all cases, 
after a ooigunotion; but it is eyident, that, when a word of this or 
any other part of speech is divided by a phrase or clause from the 
portion of the sentence to which it belongs, such intervening ex- 
pression should have a comma before as well as after it, as in the 
following example: "Agamemnon still lives before us in the 'tale 
of Troy divine ; ' hvt^ were not his name embalmed in that imperislH 
able song, there would not now be a wreck of it*' 

e. Short phrases of a parenthetical kind, when closely united iu 
•onse to the context, and particularly when introduced into what is 
itself parenthetical, should be left unpointed; as, ** Poesy can portray 
wUk $auch energy the excesses of the passions." This is ftirther 
exemplified in the intermediate clause of the remark just made,— 
** when closely united mi weme to the context;" in which the Itali- 
oixed words partake somewhat of the nature of a parenthetic phrase, 
but are better read in union with the words that precede and follow 
them. 

Jl Coijunctions, advertM or adverbial phrases, words or expres- 
sions in a direct address, and absolute or other phrases, are some- 
times used parenthetically; but, occurring as they do in a variety of 
ways, their punctuation will be best explained under difEinwit lulaa. 

6 
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OBAI* CXEBCI8B8. 
Jia$tgn tk§ rewMi, w gioem in CU tifktk RmU, >br tkt iumitia m ff < 

A oontniot, to be TsHd, must be fw some legal object or pnrpoee. 

Every paMion, however base or imwortlij, is eloquent. 

Some men are refined, like gold, in the fomaoe of afiSictiom. 

It is mind, after all, which does the work of the world. 

Mature, throng all her works, delights in yarietj. 

The ship leaps, as it were, firom billow to billow. 

A spiritual natore, to grow in power, demands spiritoal libertr* 

The ocean, in its mighty headings, makes yon serions. 

Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry and wrathfiil thoughts. 

But, if education cannot do eyery thing, it can do much. 

Let US send li^^t and joy, if we can, to every one around ua. 

Kan, in his hig^t mood of thought, aspires to God. 

There, where knowledge ceases, faith should strongest prove. 

Take your lot, as it is assigned yon, without murmuring or complaint 

Ghnstianity, in the hlj^est sense, is the religion of sorrow. 



Wk§^9um^Smt to tk» MU #r tk»BmmHt${^. 64, »), art tt« 

vvns^v ^^PW^^F^B^ •^w w^^^ J ^^^^vrvw^v^r ^^^^w^^^^im^v ^^^fv^^^^^^ ^9 ■^^•^f^f^^^^w^^ • 



Thou knowest, come what may, that the light of truth cannot be 
put out. 

Of nothing may we be more sure than this, that, if we cannot 
iSDCtify our present lot, we could sanctify no other. 

The tzavellers set out early, and, before the close of the day, 
arrived at the destined place. 

But, in the formation of character, we know that man is to lay its 
foundations for himself. 

Tet, after leaving school, Oowper threw away the next twenty or 
thirty yean of his life ahnost in doing nothing. 

We can sometimes trace extraordinary skill in the liberal arts to 
the existence of a quarry of fine marble. 

Civilisation, which on the whole has never gone backward, is 
new -shaped and modified by each particular people. 

The greatest of all human benefits, that at least without which no 
other benefits can be truly enjoyed, is independence. 

Burke and Paine were incarnations of the spirits whose comfliel 
has for ages divided the world. 
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■XXBOUB TO BS WIU TT m. 



PmtiaaU tk§ pmr m t t k tHtml ajprMMMu, mm^C U«m to «4kl BtmmHf, p. 66| 

will cflrfy I — 

A single boor in the day steadily given to the stady of an interest- 
ing subject brings unexpected aocunnlations of knowledge. (Rule.) 

Benevolence is on wbaterer side we may contemplate the subject 
a godlike yirtne. (Rule.) 

True it is, that were we cast from birth into solitude we should 
grow up in brutal ignorance. (Rule, and Remark d) 

Excellence is in any position almost the in&llible result of the 
determination to exceL (Rule.) 

** The Yirtuous man *' it has been beautifully said ** proceeds with- 
out constraint in the path of his duty.** (Remarks e, e.) 

In Dante for the first time in an uninspired bard the dawn of a 
spiritual day breaks upon us. (Rule.) 

A people should honor and cultiyate as unspeakably usefbl that 
literature which caDs forth the highest fitculties. (Rule.) 

Simple truths when simply explained are more easily compre- 
hended I belieye than is commonly supposed. (Rule, and Remark c) 

I would stamp Gkxl's name and not Satan*s upon every innocent 
-deasnre. (Rule.) 

Fanaticism in its ill sense is that which makes a man blind to 
perceiye the fidaeness of an error. (Rule.) 

Oaned bs ths tum how wall iM'er It flow 

That tends to mako one worthj man my Ibe. (Bait.) 

I maintain, that as knowledge extends the range of all imagery 
la enlarged; and what is far more important that the conception 
kindles by the contemplation of higher objects. (Remarks e, d) 

The love of the beautiful and true like the dewdrop in the heart of 
the crystal remains for ever clear and liquid in the inmost shrine 
of man*s being. (Rule, and Remark e.) 

Numerous instances there have been as every reader knows of 
those who have thrown down every obstacle in the way of their 
mental elevation. (Remark c) 

Without fairness of mind which is only another phrase for dis- 
interested love of truth great native powers of understancSng are 
perverted. (Rule.) 

We cannot see an individual expire though a stranger or aa 
enemy without being prompted by compassion to lend him eveiy 
assistanoe in our power. (Rule, and Remark e.) 
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RULE IX. 
Vocative Wbrdtf Phratet, and Clauaea. 

A word or an expression, denoting a person or an 
object addressed, is separated bj a comma from the 
rest of the sentence. 

■ ZAMPLS8. 

1. Antonio, light my lamp within my ehamlwr. 
8. Tak« these two caTiigee to jour care, Cliaron. 
& BoMt not, my dear firiendi, of tonnonow. 

BBMABK8. 

o. When the tenns or expressionv in a direct addren tndioate 
awe, wonder, or any other strong emotion, it is better to use after 
them the note of exchimation; as, '* My sister I my sister I '* 

6. For the pnnctnation of the personal pronoun in a weatiTt 
expression, see page 42, Remark J. 



ORAL XXXBCI8X. 

Jiarigu Ike WMnw/or tke I w wi tw n ^feommat m tkefettommg amt»ne§9 1 — 

Sir, I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your long-expected letter. 

I am obliged to you, ladies, for the kindness you have shown. 

Ckmie hither, Moor. — What wonld you, Desdemona? 

From childhood, seignior, yon have been my protector. 

Idle time, John, is the most ruinous thing in tiie world. 

Come, companion of my toUs, let us take fresh courage. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. — I am, dear madam, youn. 



SXEKCI8B TO BB WKIITBB. 

PwutHMU thme MNtMWM va meeordoMU vfM Ike aktn* Jliilst— • 

Continue my dear James to make Tirtue your principal study. 

Acquire my daughters the habit of doing every thing well. 

Descend from heaven Urania. —Tou weep good Ethelbert. 

Sir the declaratkm will inspire the people with increased coutageu 

This my lords is a perilous and tremendous moment. 

Verres what have yen to advance against this charge? 

Morning is the best tims to study my beloved children. 

Thou who despisest the outward forms lose not the inward spirit. 



PABTICIPCAL AND ABSOLUTE PH1U.8B8. BB 

BULE X 
A^eeHval, Partieipidk amd AhaobtU PhfQ$m^ 

Adjectival, partidpiaL and absolute phrases are each 
separated bj a comma from the remainder of the sen* 
lence. 

BZAMPLK8. 



1. AwkwaM In hta pawn, Judm «m 111 qualified to ooaunand mpaol. 
S. Ciwlled in the eamp, Napoleon «m the darling of hia anny. 
8. Having approved <tf the plan, the king pat it into ezeentioii. 
A. Peace of mind being Mcured, we may smile at mlalbrtona. 

5. To speak eandidly, I do not onderetand the sol\|ect 

6. Genecally speaking, the oondoot of that man Is honoiBbls. 



a. Th« tint thrae examples show the pnnctiiation of •4ieetiTBl 
and partioipial phnses, each of these being separated by a comma 
from the clante whioh folloirs, and with wUoh it is associated. The 
next three sevenillj exhibit that of phrases containing the nomina- 
tive, the infinitiye, and the participle absolute; so called because 
tfaey are grammaticaUy independent of the rest of the sentence in 
vhich they occur. 

6. The phrase which begins the following sentence may be treated 
as an example of the imperative absolnte, and should therefore be 
pointed as the other independent phrases: ** Take Mm/ordB m ofl^ 
I shall not look upon his like again.'* 

e. The nominative absolute when used pleonastically, or the 
expression to whioh it belongs, is also divided by a comma from 
-what follows it; as, ** The ccptem, I hope he will not act thus.*' — 
** Be UuU hath eon to hear, let him hear.'* 

d. Though followed by a participle, a nominative, If it be the sub- 
ject of a verb, is not absolute or independent. In this construction, a 
comma should be inserted both before and after the participial phrase ; 
as, ^ He, being dead^ yet speaketh.** ~- See p. 50, c 

e. All the phrases referred to, when used mtermediately or paren. 
thetically, are enclosed by commas; as, ** James, awkward tn hu 
pvrmmy was ill qualified to command respect.*' — See p. 64. 

f» The objective absolute or independent is subject to the same 
kind dL punctuation; as, ^ Alfred, than i^om a gre/attr king nsoer 
reigmd, deserves to be held up as a model to all future sovereigns." 



1 
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g. If placed at the end of the sentence, such phrases should each 
be preceded by & comma; as, ^ His conduct is honorable, gemeraBg 
tpeaking.*^ But elegance or perspicuity- of style will seldom permit 
this change of position in phrases used independently. 

h. In respect, howover, to those acyeotiTal and participial phrases 
before which a relative pronoun, in its restrictive sense, is under 
stood, the comma should be omitted. — See p. 69, j, second example; 
and p. 60, ib, last example. 

i. The absolute phrases, to proceed^ to oonclueb, &o., when placed 
at the beginning of a paragraph, to the whole of which they refer, 
are better pointed with a colon. 



ORAL KXXBCISB8. 

MteiU th§ imtk RuU^ wkieh lay* tUnmi the prhuxpU for iiu$rtmg eammu In tli 

foUmring mnd aimUar amUenauf^ 

Shame b^g lost, all virtue is lost — He being dead, we shall live. 

Speaking in round numbers, he made fifty thousand dollars. 

Crowded in filth, the poor cease to respect one another. 

To confess the truth, I was greatly to blame for my indiscretion. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Partial in his aff^ections, he was ill fitted to acquire general love. 

H. Tooke having taken orders, he was refused admission to the bar. 

The sun having risen, we departed on our journey. 

His father being dead, the prince succeeded to the throne. 

Baislng his head from the earth, man looks before and after. 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood nnterrified. 



Hew do ike Bmmrke etpplf te the ptmeteoCiom eifthe faXLewmg eemtemetrf *— 

Regard him as you may, I think that he is a dangerous man. 

Timothy Taylor, may he always thus act and speak I 

We, being exceedingly tossed, lightened the ship. 

The prince, his father being dead, succeeded to the throne. 

This is, to say nothing worse, highly reprehensible. 

His conduct, generally speaking, is highly honorable. 

We set out in the journey of life, full of spirit and high in hope. 

The lady was agreeable, being formed with the qualities that we lovei 

We may smile at misfortune, peace of mind being secured. 

Then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst 

I never sought an opportunity of meeting him, to tell you the tmtlL 

Let them attend, all they who feel interested in this great subject. 
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XZXBdSB TO BS WBITTBH. 
IM ik» faOtwkig taUmteu h* pmmUi meetrdinf %§ Aali X #r tt« JlMMrit i — 

Full of desire to answer all demands the truly benerolent do nol 
Uiink it troableeome to aid the cause of the wretched. (Bole.) 

There are to confess the truth few who are fully qualified for tlw 
high office of governing their fellows. (Bemark e.) 

Employed in little things an elevated genius appears like the sun 
in his evening declination. (Bule.) 

Home Tooke having taken orders was reftised admisrion to the 
bar. (Bemark d,) 

Having the inward life men cannot conceal it; having divine 
treasures they will not hoard them. (Bule.) 

A state of ease is generally speaking more attainable than a state 
of pleasure. (Bemark e.) 

Virtue being abandoned we become terrified with imaginary 
evils. (Bule.) 

Those who are truly my flnends let them oome to my assistanoo: 
(Bemark e.) 

To supply this deficiency the Creator endowed him with nobler 
qualities of intellect. (Bule.) 

Physicians the disease once discovered think the cure half 
wrought (Bemark e.) 

Surpassing the boast of the too-confident Boman Napoleon but 
stamped on the earth, and a creation of enchantment arose. (Bule.) 

This gentleman take him for all in all possessed a greater variety 
of knowledge than any man I ever knew. (Bemarks 6, e.) 

Overwhehned with shame and remorse the soul feels itself shut 
out from heaven. (Bule.) 

Ood, firom tb« mount of Sinai, whois gray top 
Shall tremble he dasoenittng will himMlf 
Ordain their laws. (Remark «.) 

To take some men at their word yon would suppose they believed 
that only one class in society was entitled to consideration. ( Bule.) 

Ores are called native or natural compounds being produced by 
nature. (Bemark g.) 

I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house of my master's 
brother. (Bule.) 

There is no single period of history, which all things being takes 
into consideration will allow us to be indifferent to the progress ol 
BUmkind. (Bemark e.) 



73 THS COMIIA. 

RULE XL 
Adverbs and Adverbial Phrates* 

Adverbs or adverbial phrases, when used as con^ 
nectives, or when they modify net single words, but 
clauses or sentences, are each followed by a comma; 
and, if used intermediately, they admit a comma beforo 
as well as a^r them. 

BZAMPLBS. 

1. Why, them are testlinonlM of what tbe unfriended may do. 
8. I inooeed, thirdly, to ]»oint out the proper state of oar temp«w 
8. On the other hand, let not the hnaglaation be nngovemable. 
4. Pnnetnality is, no doubt, a quality of high importance. 
6. The most TigorouJi thinkers and writers are, in Ihct, self-taoi^t. 

BSMABK8. 

a. The following words, with others of a similar kind, are pdnted 
m accordance with the rule; — Again, farther, moreover, once more, 
as yet, yea, nay, why, well, first, secondly, finally, accordingly, cou- 
teqnently, nnqnestionably, indisputably, namely, at present, in truth, 
in short, in fine, in general, in particular, in the meantime, in the next 
place, in all probability, of late, of course, above all, nevertheless, 
doubtless, without doubt, true (used for tndeed)^ that is (for nameljf)^ 
on the one hand, on the contrary, for the most part, now and then. 

b. When any of the adverbs or adverbial phrases in the preceding 
list, or others of a like character, are used to qualify single words, 
the commas should be omitted ; as, ** The lecture was again delivered.** 
— ** Some men am in the highest degree mystical.** 

c. Besides the adverbs and adverbial expressions which qualify 
single words, many of those relating to the whole clause or sentence 
in which they occur are sometimes written and printed without com- 
mas; as, "PerfcqasI will give it." — "He was/ormerly a wealthy 
citizen.** The (»mssion of the point is recommended wherever the 
adverb readily coalesces with the context, as it does in the examples 
just given. 

d. If, however, there is any harshness in the construction or the 
collocation, the adverbial word or expression may be set ofi* by 
commas; as, "Poverty, perhaps^ has been tiie most fertile source 
of literary crimes " 
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«. The ixisertioii or fhe omiasion of commas in respect to saoh 
words as hwcef abo, seems, in general pracsice, to be a matter oi 
taste or caprice. But, except when required bj peculiar reasonsi 
tlie points are better omitted; for, in general, these adverbs unite 
Terj readily with the context; as, ** J7eNcs have arisen dangerous 
Actions.** *- ^ The earth is aUo clothed with verdure.** 

/, Here and (ftsrs, when used antithetically before an s^jectiTe 
or a noun, and placed at the beguming of a clause or sentence, 
should be each followed by a comma; as, "■ J7er6, every thing is ia 
stir and fluctuation: dUrs, all is serene and orderly.** Commonly 
however, these words do not require to be punctuated. 

y. When two intermediate adverbs, not qualifying any particulai 
word, oome together, that which coalesces least with the other por* 
turns of the sentence should alone have a comma both before and 
after it; as, ** There were, ftire/y, always pretenders in science.*' 

h. Many words ranked as adverbs are sometimes employed con- 
junotively, and require a different treatment in their punctuation. 
When used as conjunctions, however, noifl, (A«n, too, indeed^ are divided 
by commas from the context; but when as adverbs, qualifying the 
words with which they are associated, the separation should not be 
made. This distinction will be seen from the following examples :>- 

1. HowiVBB. — W« muat, Aowcmt, pay som* deliBz«nes to th» opiakMis of 
lbs wiw, AM*tv«r mueh tlMj mn eonteuy to oar own. 

JL Now. -^I have m» shown the condstonoy of my pilnolples; and, nem^ 
what is th« &ir sad obTtoos eonclusion? 

8. Thih. — On thew fibcts, tA«n, I thm rwited my argumsnt, and altar- 
waxds made a lew general obaerratlons on the sul^ect. 

4- Too. — I foond, too, a theatre at Alexandria, and saother at Oalxo ; bat 
ho who would eajioj the repreaentadona must not be too partioolar. 

ft. Indixd. — The yoang man was indeed culpable fai that act, though, 
imdeedj be oondaoled hhneelf very well in other respeefts. 

When placed at the end of a sentence or a clause, the coi^junction 
too must not be separated from the context by a comma; as, " I 
would that they had changed voices loo.** 

L The particle thertfore, which is used sometimes as an adverb, 
and sometimes as a cor^junction, may be set off by commas when it 
is of a parenthetical nature, or obstructs the flow of the composition, 
and left unpointed when it coalesces easily with the other parts of 
the sentence; as, ** Music has charms, and thertfore ought to be 
admired: if, therefore^ you have an opportunity ol learning that 
daUghtftU art, study it with avidity.* 



ft 
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j, Bttides, when used as a preposition, should not be ponctnatod) 
but, when occurring as an adverb or a ooivjunotion, a comma is 
required after, and, if occurring intermediately, also one before it: 
as, ^ Betidei him, there was another man who acted in the same 
manner: there were present, buidUf several ladies, who seemed to 
give their approbation." The same remark is applicable to the word 
moiwUhMtanding, 

k. Though the examples in Remarks ib, t,y, are not to be regarded 
as models of composition, they probably illustrate the use of the 
comma, by the juxtaposition of the particles, much better than if these 
were put separately in sentences less liable to critical objection. 

L Used adverbially, yuterday^ io-day^ UHmorrcWy &c., are, like the 
adverbs of time, now, then (Remark A), not separated by points from 
the words with which they are connected; as, ** John went yestordof 
to GincinnatL" 

m. All adverbial words or phrases, if followed by a parenthetical 
expression, must, according to p. 64, have a comma after them; but, 
if finishing a sentence or a clause, they should have that pdnt which 
Is required by their position. 

«. When an adverbial word or phrase comes between two phrases 
or clauses, it must be separated by a comma only from that expres 
sion which it does not qualify; as, ** He was saved, for a time at hati^ 
ftom a relapse." — *^ Though Nature has given to all her children 
some conceptions of immortality, ttiU her information is &r from 
proving satisfactory." 

ORAL KXEBCISXS. 
Show how the fwuhuHoM m ihu9 oontateoo eerreopondo to RmU XL i— > 

Lastly, let me repeat what I stated at the beginning of my lectnrei 
Such, undoubtedly, is the characteristic of genuine virtue. 
On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great inspirer. 
There is, now and then, a youth of more than youthful powers. 
He made the most, mentally, of whatever came in his way. 
Undoubtedly, the statement he has nade is not correct. 
There are many ends, doubtless, for which each thing exists. 
But, lastly, let us examine the truth of these arguments. 
In fact, modem civilization is a corrupted Christianity. 
Such, in general, is the humiliating aspect of the tomb. 
Accordingly, the chronicles of the middle ages teem with nrimw 
The national life, in short, is to a certain extent diseased. 
Well, proceed with the speech which you have so well begun. 
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Meeoriktg U Remarkt §» pmgu 78-74, muign rta$amgf»r ih$ fnrlmahtim tftk* 
mdnerhUA tr evtgtmetw* wordt mtid pkrtuu mkiek ^eetur ni tk» fMommg 
wiitwcw, tr fir tkt •mUnam, tf cfiii— 



At present, the individoal is often crashed by oiromnstanooe. 

Tme, the rooms of the poor are not lined with works of art. 

Let US further consider the ai;gament8 on tikis subject. 

M J high-blown pride at length broke under me. 

How inconceiyably thin and tender are the threads of a spider I 

Let us, in the first place, obsenre the inanimate world. 

That is, there is a true way of expressing truth. 

Well, I call conversation the sweet interchange of thought. 

I do not well know why I should think of it in any other respect. 

Ay, lore the good and the beautiftd. — Aye love t^e good, &c 

He first went to New York, and afterwards to Philadelphia. 

Attend, first, to the literal sense; and, secondly, to the metaphorical. 

Probably there are few who ever accomplish as much as they expected. 

Few, probably, ever accomplish as much as they expected. 

Why do you trust your character to be evolved by accident? 

If I cannot perform my promise, why, I will regret having made it. 

Hence all human laws are more or less imperfect. 

Here also is the distinction between faith and mere assent. 

I am inclined, however, to believe this to be a mistaken opinion. 

However great Napoleon was as a general, he was not a good man. 

Now, feudalism is the embodiment of Satanic pride. 

Now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known. 

It is, then, a mark of wisdom to live virtuously and devoutly. 

Have not you, too, gone about the earth like an evil genius ? 

We look at all things too exclusively from our own point of view. 

If she trust the stars above, they can prove treacherous too. 

True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in mere speech. 

Professors Bentley and Person were scholars indeed. 

Our civilization, therefore, is not an unmixed good. 

Therefore is our civilization not an unmixed good. 

A certain degree of moral culture, therefore, must be presupposed. 

A oertahi degree of moral culture must therefore be presupposed. 

Besides this, it may be of the greatest advantage to you in business 

It may, besides, be of the greatest advantage to you in business. 

They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare. 

A man may be rich, notwithstanding pecuniary losses. 

We shall perhaps leave the city to-morrow morning. 

Yet, fiEur as thou art, thou shunnest to expose thyself to the paUio. 
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■XXBCUB TO BB WBITTBV. 

humi tfmma§ mdj/ wkmrt nqmtrtd kf BmU XL 9mA Rmturkt (pp. 7S-74):-* 



Heno« ilM organs of senBO are probably in a state of tha greateat 
sensibility in an early period of lift. (Beouurks a, e.) 

Shakspeare was the most briUiant example unquestionably of m 
triumph over the defects of eduoation. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

The children of our cottagers too appear to derive peouliar pleft* 
sure from the soA breath of spring. (Bemark k 4.) 

As yet science has hardly penetrated beneath the suilkce at 
nature. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

Characters endowed with great excellences will unfortunately 
often stand in need of great allowances. (Bemaric ^.) 

Do we in a word reduce the whole of human duty to a bald and 
punctilious discharge of worldly business ? ( Bule. ) 

However much he was persecuted, he loved his persecutors not 
the less. (Bemarks 6, k 1.) 

The happiness of the dead however is affected by none of these 
considerations. (Bemark hi.) 

First men of uncommon moral endowments may be expected to 
be men of uncommon intellectual powers. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

If therefore you find that you have a hasty temper, watch it nar- 
rowly. (Bemark i.) 

The Greeks were great reasoners; and their language accordingly 
abounds in connectives. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

This was the object to which the meeting first directed its atten* 
tion. (Bemark 6.) 

His prudent conduct may heal the difference; nay may prevent 
any misunderstanding in future. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

Having now removed the objections made to our conduct, I shnll 
take up very little more of your lordships* time. (Bemarks 6, A 2.) 

There was great scaroity of com, and consequently dearth of all 
other victuals. (Bule, and Bemarks a, (i) 

Every thing that grows is a world probably of uncounted myriads 
of beings. (Bule, and Bemark d.) 

Sooner or later insulted virtue avenges itself on states, as weQ aa 
on private men. (Bule.) 

The author therefore commences his undertaking by an analysia 
of names. (Bemark t.) 

Without being rash on the one hand or fearfhl on the other we 
■hall find all things working together for good. (Bemark ii.) 
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CShrist stands immeasurably in adranoe of the moral attainments 
of the world. (Bemark 6.) 

And hence perhaps it is that Solomon calls the fear of the Lord 
the beginning of wisdom. (Bemark g.) 

The lateral force of human action that is the Inflaenoe of oon- 
tamporaries, is great. (Rule, and Bemark a.) 

Meanwhile we do not bdiere in any infallible speoiilCi in any 
sadden and onnsoal remedy. (Bole.) 

But yesterday the word of Cttsar might have stood agahuit th* 
world. (Bemark L) 

Sometunes doubts and apprehensions will naunt the mind in its 
Marchings for truth. (Bule.) 

But on die other hand do not suppose that porerty is altogether a 
waste and howling wilderness. (Bole, and Bemark c.) 

There is undoubtedly very often more happiness in the hut than 
In the palace. (Bule, and Bemark g.) 

Nature has indeed given us a soil which yields bounteously to the 
hand of industry. But what are lands, &o. (Bemark k 6.) 

Society must of course receiTe beauty into its character and 
feelmg. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

Let us contemplate then this connection, which binds the pro- 
sperity of others to our own. (Bemark k 8.) 

Still a great and fruitftd idea dimly perrades the eccentric specu- 
lations of Fourier. (Bule, and Bemark 6.) 

We should look on character acquired here as the condition of 
happiness hereafter. (Bemark c, and last of/.) 

At present innumerable prejudices obstruct a complete extrac- 
tion of the mental and moral wealth latent in society. (Bule, and 
Bemark a.) 

Did I not see other and holier Influences than the sword working 
oat the regeneration of oar race, I should indeed despair. (Bemarks 

Again perfection requires that each quality should be without 
debasing alloy. Lastly perfiMtion requires that all the graces be 
erpanded to an unlimited degree. (Bule, and Bemark a.) 

De Foe soon however relinquished every thing else for literature 
and pcditics; fbr which indeed his temper and talents adapted him 
much better than for business. (Remarks A 1, 6.) 

Now how does capital punishment operate ? Why it cuts off the 
dfender fWnn ail the chance of ref<»rmatlon. (Bemarks k 2 and b ; 
Bule, and Bemark <k) 
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RULE XH 
Phra8e$ at the End of Sentences or Clatuea* 

i L When a phrase beginning with a preposition, 
an adverb, or a conjunction, relates to or modifies a 
preceding portion of the sentence, a comma is unneces- 
sary, if the parts are closely connected in sense* 

§ n. But the point must be inserted when its omis- 
sion would occasion ambiguity, or when the phrase 
begins with a particle obstructing the connection which 
subsists between the different portions of the sentence. 

EXAMPLB8. 

I* For that agency he applied without a reoommendatioa. 

2. GultiTate your intellectoal powers by habits of study and reflection 

8. The idea is Texy happily applied under one of its fonns. 

1. He applied for that agents, without a reoommendadon 

2. Gnltirate your intellectual powers, especially by habits of study, ko, 
a The idea is Tery liappily applied, at least under one of its fbrms 

BBMABKS. 

o. In the first three examples, the phrases beginning with the 
prepositions ** without," ** by," ** under," are closely connected with 
both portions of the sentence in which they severally occur, and 
therefore should not be preceded by a comma. 

6. If, in the first example of the second class, the comma were 
omitted before the preposition ** without," the sentence might be 
wrongly understood to mean, that a person applied for an agency, 
without its having any recommendation in its favor. Of the next 
example, if written without the conmia before the adverb ^ espe- 
cially," the meaning might be, that, by habits of study and reflection, 
you should cultivate particularly your intellectual powers, that is, 
in preference to others; but this is not the sense. In both of these 
sentences, the insertion of the comma, as above, leads obviously to 
the true signification. In the last example, the sense is brought out 
more dearly by inserting a comma before the modifying words ** at 
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.east,'* beoaiue fhey belong nCher to the phnue than to fhe whole 
olaose, and obstruct the connection between ^ applied ^ and ** under 
one of its forms.*' 

e. When the use of a word qualifying the phrase intenrnpti bnt 
slig^tlj the connection between two parts of a sentencOi the comma 
is better omitted. Thus, thongh susceptible of being pointed, the 
following sentences, where the final phrases are severally modified 
by the words eUher^ eeen, may be written without the conmias ^ A 
good man will be happy either in this world or the next" — ** The 
knowledge of nature cannot be exhausted even by the wisest." 

d But, if a final phrase conveys an additional thought, or is 
preceded by another phrase, with which it does not readily unite, 
the conuna should be inserted; as, ^ A strong idea of religion has 
genteraOijI prevailed, eeen among the most uncultivated savages." — - 
<* The ode was fireqnently sung <a his requeti^ either in the church or 
at some occasional meeting of the choir." 

e. The rule is applicable to a sentence ending with two phrases, 
each beginning with a particle, which may be taken either separatekr 
or as a compound phrase; the last or bo^ referring to some portion 
of what precedes. 

Ji A phrase, at the end of a clause or sentence, of an antithetical 
character, is preceded by a conmia; as, ^ Man's true destination is 
not perfection, but the unceasing perfecting of his nature." — See 
Bnle v., p. 46. 

p. No pomt is required before a final phrase beginning with bM, 
in tiie sense of except ; as, ^ None are poor bvt the mean in mind." 

ft. When a phrase begins with a verb in the infinitive mood, and 
its preposition signifies m order lo, it should not be preceded by a 
comma; as, ** We do not pray to God to imtruct him." Unless where 
the omission of the point would too closely unite the latter portion 
of the clause with the phrase; as, **• Our minds must go out into the 
infinite and immortal regions, lofind sufficiency and satisfaction for 
the present hour." 

ft. If the words m order are expressed before the infinitive, the 
phrase is usually preceded by a conmia; as, ^ We should be vir- 
tuous and devout, m order to refine and elevate cur nature." 

y. Final phrases, referring to time, measure, or distance, whether 
fliey begin with a preposition or are elliptical, should not be preceded 
»y any point; as, ^ Byron was bom on Jan, 22, 1788, and died AprH 
19, 1824." — ** The mason built the wall a hundred feet high,"-- 
* Some men can easily walk four mUes an hour*** 
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k. Bvt wheo the IsRt pbraae consists of a date, and the preoeding 
ene ends with a nottn, it is better to distingnish the phrases bj a 
eomma, vnless they are connected by means of a preposition: as, 
•*Tbe mills were destroyed by /re, Sept 28, 1864." ->'* Peace was 
ooncluded between England and France m February, 1768.** 

OBAL BXBBCUS8. 



maU «Ay, *i tm^brwtkif with MmU XII. (p. 78), B $ m w m» ert uMd te 
IAm* smtmuetf mud tmUted m tA«r§ t — 

He was a man of extraordinary powers, both of mind and body. 
The fertile earth is fragrant after soft showers. 
Take heed not to place thyself in the power of temptation. 
View the patli yon are entering on, with an enlightened mind. 
The grandeur of Borne has vanished like a spectre in the night. 
Poisons are sweet in the moral world, as tmly as in the natoraL 
Do thy best to pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 
Poverty of mind is often concealed under the garb of splendor. 
Eepentance is not a single act, but a habit of virtue. 
Truth is not hidden fix>m us by an impenetrable veil. 
All great things are so, only by the assemblage of small things. 
Call off the thoughts when running upon disagreeable objects. 
Keep an inventory of your friends, rather than of your goods. 



Mmtiam wAf , m muurdmne^ mth the abcw JUmmrkt, gfw> er* 

mmittad tn the JoUawmg eeiiteiuee i -^ 

Thou art a soMier even to Oato*s wishes. 

I knew the fiiots of the case even when I wrote to yon. 

Judge not either capriciously or by a flACtitious standard. 

He was a Columbus in a brave heart, if not in achievement. 

Virtue is not the creature of will, but necessary and immutabla. 

Our best works are fractions, not complete and rounded unities. 

Nothing remained but to throw himself on the mercy of Heaven. 

Let me find a charter in your voice to assist my simpleness. 

He left the room to see whether ail was w&fb. 

Cultivate the art of reading, in order to read welL 

Patrick Kelly left Ireland seventeen years ago. 

You will be sure to find me in the school at nine o'clock, AJC. 

Adam Smith was bom in Scotland, 1728, and died 1790. 

The lyre was invented 1004 B.a; and paper in China, 106 B.Ci 
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UnCBCIBB TO BB WBRTBIT. 

Witt (iU JbiZf M4 fU JtflM«db (pp. 7M0), M 



A year is mnoh in humaii lift partioalarly to the Tery yomig and 
very old. (Bole, S n.) 

Follow the perfectionB of your enemies ratber than the entna of 
y<mr friends. (Biile, \ n. ; and Bemark /.) 

The lore of praise should be preserved under proper subordinfr- 
tlon to the principle of duty. (Bule, ^ i.) 

The soul becomes great by the habitual oontemplation of g;reat 
objects. (Bule, \ i.) 

Do not employ your wit either to insult or to oflbnd your asso- 
elates. (Bemark e.) 

I often oome to this quiet plaee to breathe the airs thai miBe thy 
&oe. (Fintof BemarkA.) 

A true philosopher is oareftd to preserve an evennesa of mind 
both in prosperity and adversity. (Bule, § n.) 

How superior is the man of forbearance and gentleness to every 
other man in the oollisions of society 1 (Bule, § n.) 

Christianity represents physical evil as the direct appointment of 
God*s love. (Bule, § i.) 

The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied with its 
present condition how prosperous soever. (Bole, ^ n.) 

The saint owes much of the grace and elegance of his spirit to 
the influences of sorrow in some form. (Bule, S i.) 

A great mind is formed by a few great ideas not by an infinity of 
loose details. (Bule, both sections ; and Bemarks s, /.) 

The first indications of genius disclose themselves at a very early 
period. (Bule, § i.) 

The knowledge of any one truth acts as an introducer and inter, 
preter between us and all its kindred truths. (Bule, S i.) 

We cannot bid fiurewell to so large a portion of hxmian history 
without deep and earnest thought (Bule, ^ ii.) 

Herbert always attracted friends and strangen by the elegance 
and benignity of his manners. (Bule, ^ i.) 

Law ^onld not be the rich man's luxury but the poor man's 
remedy. (Bnle, ^ n.; and Bemark y.) 

There are Christians who defer to some perpetual and oonourrent 

•ntiiority either in a living person or in a body of peisoDS. (Bnl% 

S n.; and Bemark d.) 

6 



I 
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The intoDeotual powen maj be ezisrcifed to the negleet ind 
■tiflrng of the moral and Bpiritual. (Biile, \ n.) 

Half of what passes among men for talent is nothing but ftnx^f 
health. (Rnle, ^ i.; and Kemark g.) 

Sensible men show their good sense by saying mnch in a isw 
words. (Bnle, § i.) 

Shake not tlM eredit of othen in endeaToring to establish yoor 
own. (Rale, ^ n.) 

Arioeto, the eminent Italian poet, was bom in the year of oor 
Lord 1474, and died 1688. (Remark >.) 

Let your aflbctions be cnltiyated with ardor and pnrity through 
all the snocessiye periods of life. (Rnle, § v ; and Remark e.) 

Let US not think of the departed as looking on ns with earthly, 
partial affections. (Rule, § i.) 

Who can look on this soene without an increase of loye and 
rererence and tmst? (Rnle, \ n.) 

The dormant faenlties of men seem only to be awaiting more 
fhTorable circumstances to disclose themsdYSs. {Vint of Rem. h.) 

The sonl is nursed for heaTen by the discipline of a sacred sor- 
row. (Rule, § I.) 

The well-being of a community cannot flow from the simple effect 
of one great change however necessary or snccessfuL (Rule, § n.) 

The grandeur and Tastness of human hope are corresponded to 
by a similar grandeur and vastneas of human nature. (Rule, ^ i.) 

Some men put on the appearance of Tirtue in order to succeed in 
their neihrious enterprises. (Rule, ^ u.; and Remark i.) 

There are many topics on which individuals may hold the greatest 
diversity of opinion without any diminution of holy sympathy in the 
essential principles of religion. (Rule, \ n.; and Remark e.) 

Seek for distinction only among the honest and pious. Seek for 
distinction but only among the honest and pious. (Rule, §§ l, u.; 
and Remarks «, dL) 

Let us employ the powers which our Creator has given us in snch 
a manner as will be fltted to purify and elevate our nature. (Rii]a» 
fn.) 

Moral light must be intermingled with intellectual light to oon- 
duct us safely through our mortal course. (Rule, \ n.; and laet 
portion of Remark h.) 

No man can struggle, for years together, to evolve his charaeter 
mio pure moral manhood without shedding around him a 
lilS»-giving influence. (Rule, § n.) 



IKYSBTED EXFBESSlONtt. 8S 

RULE XnL 
InverUd or TYampoBed Expnukm»» 

lianj phrases which, in their natural or nsnal order, 
do not require to he punctuated, are, when inyerted, 
•et off hj a comma from the rest of the sentence. 

■ XAMPLBS. 

1. "Bf Oowkj, Um phOoMplwr Hobb«i to oompArad to Ooliimlnis. 

2. To tlM wiM and good, old ago praMoto % wotaam of trmnquU oi^Jojiimk 
8. Of ftll ipox MDMi, sight !■ tbe most porfbot and d«IightftiL 

i. Ib piynring Hm fracki afimHghtimiiMl mut, no ought to thfaik mueh. 



o. The natiinl or nsoal order of words in English oomporitioo, 
if adopted in the abore sentenoes, would nin as follows: **Th6 
philosopher Hobbes is compared by Cowley to Golnmbos.**— " Old 
age presents a scene of tranquil enjoyment to the wise and good.'* — ^ 
" Sight is the most perfect and delic^tfU of all onr senses.** —*< We 
ought to think mnch in perusing the works of enlightened men.*' 
It will be seen, that the phrases which have been punctuated in the 
examples, are, when put in the usual order, written without oom- 
mas, in accordance with the first part of Bule XIL, p. 78. 

6. In the inverted or rhetorical style in which these sentences are 
exemplified under the rule, it is obvious, that, if the comma were 
omitted, we could not read or understand them, without a greater 
exercise of the judgment than is required when that point is inserted 
after each transposed phrase. 

c But the rule, as commonly laid down by grammarians, is by no 
means universal in its application. The mere circumstance of the 
transposition of a word or phrase is not a sufficient reason for intro- 
ducing a comma, as may readily be seen by inspecting either a 
single page of an author who adopts this style, or a few lines in any 
of the poets; and indeed, were all such inversions punctuated, both 
perspicuity and good taste would be in numberless instances violated. 
On tiie other hand, actual usage is so discordant, that, in many cases, 
It would seem to be a matter of mere choice, whether an inverted 
phrase should have a comma or not By attention, however, to the 
various modes in which the sentences under notice are fonned, meet 
of the practical difficulties would be overcome. 
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d. In aeoordanea wifh the remark just made, fhe comma should 
be dispensed with under the following circumstances, — unless the 
inyerted portions of a sentence are both of them clauses, or seyeraUj 
end and beghi with words of the same part of speech, with a noua 
and an a^jectiye, or eiee vend : — 

1. When the first inverted portion contains a noun goremed by 
a Terb in the last part of the sentence; as, ** That interesting and 
▼aluable hiiiory he did not read." — ^ Him and kia acUom you will 
Tery probably imitate,** — ** The praiu qfjudgnteiU has Virgil justly 
conteited with Homer.** 

2. When the second portion of the sentence commences with a 
Terb, whether principal or auxiliary, before its nominatiye; as, ** At 
the bottom of the garden ran a little rivulet.'* — ** Of the variegated 
mountain thatt nought remain unchanged.*' — ^ Underneath oor 
happiest mirth u a cahn fountain of sober thought*' 

8. MThen a preposition is removed from the word to which it 
usually belongs, and placed at the beginning of the inverted phrase; 
as, ** WUk that portion of the woriL he was the least wU^fUd; *' in- 
stead of, ** He was the least tat^fied wUk that portion of the work.*' 
— ** 7b egotists and pedants I have a strong ant^^aihjf,** — " (y all 
truly noble feelings they were quite tauutctplihU.** 

4. When the first of the inverted portions of a sentence begins 
with the words t< is, or cudg; as, ** J2 w in the sphere of intellect alone 
that men are becoming truly civilized.** — *^ Oni§ on a few slight 
occasions they felt disposed to be mercifuL*' 

&. MThen, though a distinct articulation may require a slight 
pause, an inverted phrase can be read in close connection with what 
follows it, without affecting the import of the sentence; as, ''/ii 
imfancy the mind is peculiarly ductile.** — ** 7b Wick the soul of each 
how dear! *'«-** ^^ thue twordi we acquired our liberties." — ** it 
a bidd flNOMier the orator expressed his ideas." 

6. MThen an expression precedes an inverted phrase which is 
connected more closely with the latter portion of tiie sentence than 
with the former; as, ** However opposite may be the sides fi:x}m 
which we start at the foot of the mountain, m agproaching itg mummU 
we approach one another." 

e. By careftilly comparing the examples given under Remark d 
with those under the rule, and with a few additional ones, wliich, 
for the sake of reference, we shall now present, the student will be 
struck with the fact, that, though m some respects similar to each 
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Other, they are in other and Yarions respects dissimilar; and he will 
also perceive, that, wliile the insertion of a comma in the examples 
belonging to Remark d would be of no advantage in bringing out the 
true meaning of the sentences, the omission of the point between 
the inverted portions of those about to be exhibited would operate 
to a greater or lees extent in impeding an easy comprehension of the 



1. Thai faitagmrtfaig and valuable history wfaieh yoa lent him, lia did not rsad. 

Him whois aeUons yoa approve, you will Tery probably imitate. 

The praise of Judgment, Virgil has Jostly contested with Homer. 
S> At the bottom of the gulden, a little rivulet ran. 

Of the variegated mountain, nou|^t shall remain unchanged. 

Underneath our happiest mirth, there is a oalm fountain of sober fhoaght. 
8. With that portion of the work, Jefbvy was the least satLified. 

To egotists and pedants, sensible men have a strong antipathy. 

Of all ftelings that aiv'tmly noble, they were quite uneasoeptlble. 
A. In the sphere of inteUeet alone, men an beeoming truly dvUimd. 

On a lew slight oocaelons, they fclt disposed to be merdAiL 

By foi g etfti lnesB of injuries, we show ourselvM superior to thesa. 
5. In youth, shun the temptations to which youth is exposed. 

To each, honor is given. — By these, various opinions may be held* 

In a remarkably striking and ludd manner, the orator ezprassed his Ideas. 
•. In i^proaehing the summit of a mountain, we approaoh one another. 

y. When, however, no serions error wonld be produced by the 
omission of the comma, the briefer inverted phrases, even those 
belonging to the above class, may be left unpointed, if they occur 
in clauses set off by commas; as, ** On pietff humanUjf is built, and 
on kumcuttty much happiness, and yet stiU more on piety itself.*' 
Instances of this kind are often met vrith in poetry. 

jf. But such inverted words as appear in the second and third 
examples of No. 6 above, where the omission of the comma would 
manifestly tend to conftision or error, must in all cases be punc- 
tuated. So also must any phrase that is equivalent to a clause, or 
into whish it is easily convertible; as, ** ^ believing aUaimmeiU 
w^xmble^ you will make it so; " that is, ** If you believe,'* &c (see 
Rule XIV ^ p. 89); the only exception to the use of the point here 
being when such a phrase is used under the droumstances specified 
in Remark d 0. 

h. All inverted phrases, when preceded by other phrases or by 
clauses, are treated as parenthetical expressions, and punctuated 
■Acording to Bule VIIL and the remarks thereon, pp. 64, 66. 
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ORAL BXXB0I8S. 

IFky, meetTdhif to RuU XIII. mud Rntarks (pp. 8&-86), are eammmt tnurted m 
•ntiiUd b§twet» the troMtfOMd K^runont » tlu foUoming Mmtmessi — 

To mott, nligioii is a men traditioii or a momentary feeling. 

In fearien fteedom he arose. — By Ticions examples be not misled. 

Of all ill habits, that of idleness is the most incorrigible. 

The ftrftt4hiit of your daily thoughts consecrate to Qod. 

In all sublime scenes, there is a mixture of the awfuL 

With earnest heart I humbly crave my latter end like his may be. 

The history of past ages, men often read to little purpose. 

Her crystal lamp the evening star has lighted. 

To minds of a devout temper, the eternal is mirrored in the temporal 

In the British Museum is the original work of Ck>pemicua. 

\Vhom ye ignorantiy wonhip, Him declare I unto you. 

Only by de grees we turn our thoughts inwardly on ourselves. 

WiUiout much thought, books cannot be profitably read. 

To public opinion all states must in a measure bow. 

Of good delivery, distinct articulation is an essential requisite. 

Against great force of reasoning it is in vain to contend. 

By the faults or errors of others, wise men correct their own. 

In early yean the habits of industry are most easily acquired. 

At his control, despair and anguish fled the struggling souL 

Through her ragB do the winds of the winter blow bleak. 

To study the science of spirit, I must enter my own souL 

All the appearances of nature I was careful to study. 

By good nature, half the misery of human life is assuaged. 

In silent and scditary places, genius is often found. 

Into that glorious world he constantly beckons us to follow him. 

Like a spectre in the night, the grandeur of Rome is vanished. 

Scipto, Milton called ** the height of Borne.** — In thee I confide. 

It is only by devotion to liberal pursuits that we can be truly libecaL 

Greater exploits than floroe, counsel end wisdom achieve. 

To thee I pour my prayer. ^ In power and wealth exult no mora. 

What is the right path, few men take the trouble of inquiring. 

This grsat error I wish to expose. — It is a place he aspires to hold* 

In meeting with a madman, feign yourself a fooL 

To those whose interests are in danger, time is valuable. 

For want of this, genius has been a scourge to the world. 

In eternity God dweUeth, free firam anger and from pain. 

With the many, life is one round of never-ceasing toil. 
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XXaEROIBB TO BB WBITTBa. 



fJti rtiiftiiifA JtMff ■■ f tk» J?— irtf rtw^ii I 



In the pvodnotfan and prMenration of ard«r all om vtOQsniat 
■omefching tbat is saorad. (Bala, and Bamark a i.) 

From tha right azaroisa of our intallactnal powaia ariaai ona ci 
fha ohiaf sonroas of our happinaaa. (Bamark (2 2, S.) 

TbiDoi^ lift trulih onght to ba ona of tha great ol^jaota of hnmac 
pnrsait. (Bala, and Baoiai^ a 6.) 

In the attainmant of all axoallanoa in tha arta patronaga and 
ganiua ahoald go hand hi hand. (Bala.) 

Ednoation is at homa a friand, abroad an introdootion, in lolitada 
a lohica, in woiatj an ornament (Bamark d 6.) 

In avarj material aetkm of yoor hA oonaidar waD ita probabla 
remit. (Bole, and Bamark a 5.) 

Of all our Tirtaona amotions thoaa of kind ragard are tha moat 
readily hnitatad. (Bale.) 

In tlia Bolamn ailonoa of tha mind are formed tfaosa great resoto- 
tions which decide the fate of man. (Bamark d %.) 

Before giTing iraj to anger try to find a reason for not being 
angry. (Bole, and last portion of Bemaik g,) 

In the aoatenesa of the external aenses soma of the inferior animala 
excel oar spedes. (Bale, and BemaA e 6.) 

Oirer matohlesa talents probity shoald throw its brightest InstrSk 
(Bole, and Bemark a 8.) 

It is from the spirit's own pearl that tha good embellish thato 
charactar. (Bemaik d 4.) 

From the little root of a (bw letters soianoe has spread ita faranchaa 
over all nature, and raised its head to the heavens. (Bole.) 

Only in the light of a sablime faatn oan the history of oar raoe ba 
vead without despondency. (Bemarks d 2, 4.) 

In the raffled and angry hoar we Tiew every appearance through 
a fiUse medium. (Bemark a 6.) 

It is through moral and spiritoal power that the rivers of thought 
and feeling are to be turned. (Bemark d 4.) 

Yriand of tht batwl In pott's dsrkeit hoar 

Intvspld Vlrtae looks to thoe for powor. (Romark d 8.) 

Of all treasons against humanity there is no one worse than his 
who emi^oys great intellectual force to koep down the intellect of 
his lees-&vored brethren. (Bale.) 
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In theso hours of golden leisure my chief haunt is the banks of a 
small stream. (Role, and Remark e 6.) 

This view of religion I propose to make the subject of some free 
discussion. (Remark dl.) 

In amusement and novel-reading only the giii spends all her 
evening hours. (Rule, and Remark e 4.) 

On feelings allied to these priestcraft and sorcery have often 
fiutened themselves. (Rule, and Remark e 8.) 

In order to improve the mind we ought less to learn than to coo- 
template. (Rule, and last portion of Remark g.) 

With what you have be satisfied. — All you hear believe not 
(Remark d, third line.) 

In the hurry and eagerness of selfish competition we underrate 
the silent influence of moral character. (Rule, and Remark e 6.) 

When others are asleep, in its own contemplations the soul finds 
a source of solace and pleasure. (Remark d 6.) 

In not learning your business perfectly you cannot give satisfiMi- 
tion to your employer. (Rule; and Remark e 6, and last of g.) 

To every character its fitting position and appropriate functioa 
nave been assigned. (Remark d 8.) 

It is to the unaccountable oblivion of our mortality that the world 
owes all its fascination. (Remark dA.) 

By doing nothing we learn to do ilL — To command any subject 
adequately we must stand above it. (Rule, and last of Remark g,) 

In this struggle his moral discipline consists. On no other terms 
could he be at once a dweller on earth and an heir of heaven 
(Remarked, 2, 6.) 

0& wome food breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pioos drops the olosing eye xeqoires ; 

Bven from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 

Even in our uihm lite thdr wonted fires. (Bern, if 8, 1, 6, S.) 

Through the dim vefl of the visible and perishing man catches a 
glimpse of the vast significance of the unseen and the eternal. (Rule, 
and Remark e 6.) 

On beds of green searflower tbj limbs shall be laid. 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow. 

Of thy fidr yellow locks threads of amber be made, 

And etery part suit to thy maxurion below. (Hem. 4 8, 6, and /.) 

Into every human being has God breathed an immortal soul.— 
Into every human being God has breathed an immortal souL (Be- 
marka d 2 and e 2.) 
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BULE XIY. 
OfM CZbmm J)§pendimg on jlnoCAir* 

Two Chaoses, one depending on the others are sepa* 
rated by a comma. 

■ XAMrLBIi. 

1 If yog woald be w f u g ed on your •naaafat, !■♦ yonr Mlb be M i m t l iM. 

2. WMlth ixtf no zwd nao, ezeopt it bo woU omployod. 

& UnlMi It bliwmni in tho ■pilnf , tlie treo will not boor flndt la oatumn. 

4. Till wo oan go olooe, wo moot loon on tho bond of a gnido. 

ft. nu HiyhoortwIthfoodnoH, and tiMmwUt find thol tho world iiftiU of food. 

BBMABKIi. 

a. Sentenoes oontidiiing dependent clauses tre generally dlstin 
gnished by one of them beginning with a partiole ezpieosiTe of 
condition, admissicm, purpose, causation, time, or place. They an 
not, however, necessarily so constructed, as is shown in the fifth 
example, the clauses of which depend, one on the other, not in form, 
bat in sense; being equivalent to — *^ ff thou fill thy heart with 
goodness, thou wilt find,** &o. 

A. A phrase having the import of a conditional danse, and put at 
the beginning of the sentence, is also distinguished by a comma; as, 
** 7b 6e goody you must do good;** tliat is, ^ That yon may be good, 
yon must do good.** — See p. 86, last portion of g. 

Cm When, in a sentence relating to time, place, or manner, the 
elause beginning with an adverb is put last, and is closely connected 
in sense with what precedes it, the comma should not be inserted; 
as, ^^ I love my kind wker€*er I roam.** — *' You will reap as you 
■ow.** Clauses like these may be regarded as akin to the restrictive 
relative. — See Rule VIL, \ n., p. 67. 

dL But if the adverbs wfton, uAere, &c., have only a faint reference 
to time or place, or introduce an additional idea, they should be 
preceded by a conmia; as, ^ Befrain not to speak, when by speaking 
yon may be useful to oUiers.** — " Andrew sailed for California, 
aoftere he does a flourishing business.** 

«. When the conjunctions if and became are used to bind closely 
together the two clauses between which they are severally placed, 
the comma is unnecessary; as ** You may go if you wilL** — ** Sin 
is not less dangerous beccuue men are hardened by it** 
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f, Ko point ihoiild be iolrodiieed between two daiues united by 
the ooiyiinction ttoC, gigniiying pnipose or design, it it is closely 
eonnected with the pieeeding verb; esi ^^ He mdUd cue springs Aa< 
be mi^t improve his healtli.*' But a oomma must be inserted If 
tiie eonjuDetioa is sepented at some distanee from the Tart); as, 
<* 1^ OS eommdtr the following propoaitions, Ifcaf we may Ailly under- 
stand the snbjeot'* 

$, The comma is nsnally admissible between the clanses, when 
tiw woids la wd&r come bdbce the coignnotion ihai^ onless they are 
preceded immediately by the verb; as, ** Cesar Yisited Britain, ta 
ordir Urof he might oonqner the inhabitants.** — " The man UramMoi 
ta oftfar Urof he mlg^t regain his strength." 

A. The distinction leoommended in the panotnation of the lirst 
example nnder each of the Bemarfcs f and g may seon rather nice; 
bat, nndonbtedly, the phrase ta ordir Hot obstrocts the flow of s 
sentence mose than tiie simple ooi\janction Qt/A, 
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hm RmU XIY. it affikMt U tk» ^nsffti rtita <as MKJmm tkm 

Wliere thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow. 

The good which men do is not lost, though it is often disregarded. 

If there were no cowardice, there would be little insolence. 

Where the heart is well guarded, temptations cannot enter. 

It were no virtue to bear calamities, if we did not feel them. 

Ifake men intelligent, and they become inventive. 

Thouf^ a civilization may die, it leaves imperishable lecQcds. 

People are rude and uopolite, because they are ignorant. 

Wherever we are, we are not forgotten by a liind Providence. 

W'ere patrons more disinterested, ingratitade would be more ranw 

Since none ei\joy ail blessings, be oontoit with a few. 

Go where a man may, home b the centre to which liis heart tunas. 

As we grow older, life becomes dim in the distance. 

We obey the laws of society, because they are the laws of vhrtM. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slepL 

Dare to be good, whatever evQ may surround you. 

K their lungs receive our air, that moment they are tnt* 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen. 

Make up your mind to do a thing, and you will do it. 

Every thing is beautiful, if left where nature meant it to ba. 
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Jb» iM CJb JI«Mr**(pp.8B, 90) mffif to <U jwniahiatf — <tt< JUhwbkf 



Drop ap<m Foz*8 gniye the tev, 'twill triokle to hk riTsl't biar. 

By playing with a fool at bkome, he*n play with yon abroad. 

I will see yon when you arrlTe. —I will go whither fboa goett 

He went away as soon as I came.— Use time as if yoa knew its valii^ 

Do unto others as you would haye them do unto yon. 

QnietnesB and peaoe flouish where justice and reason gorera. 

Let OS live while we lire. — Fear not, while acting justly. 

He went to the city of Manchester, where he remained for a year. 

The age of miracles is past, irtiile that of prejadioe remains. 

Sense shines with the greatest lustre, when it is set in humanity. 

I fled because I was afiraid^— Speak dearly if yon would be understood. 

Truth is to be loyed,purely and solely because it is true. 

Live well that yon may die well. — - We go that we may be m time. 

Be studious and diligent, in order that you may become learned. 



xxBRom TO BB WBrrnsH. 



Powtf, or toww iwylmad, du/Msmmg tmitmcu, mectrdJHg U <U prinwfJM Ud 
iem» ion tks Jaurttmtk RmU and tk» Rtmmrka i — 

When the great man is laid in his graye lies of malioe are apt to 
give way to Ues of adulation. (Rule.) 

Decide not by authoritative rules when they are inconsistent wiUi 
reasoD. (Bule, and Remark dL) 

A man may comfort himself for the wrinkles in his face provided 
his heart be fortified with virtue. (Rule.) 

We cannot turn in any direction where tiie Creator's tove doet 
not smile around us. (Remark c.) 

If theological gossip were the measure of religious Mih we should 
be tiie devoutest of all human generations. (Rule.) 

We cannot raise the moral standard of the depressed classes till we 
have first improved tiMir social condition. (Rule, and Remark d,) 

Unless he put a bridle on his tongue the babbler will soon shut 
himself out from all society. (Rule.) 

Have respect for yourself that others may not disrespect you. 
(Rule, and last sentence of Remark /.) 

We should be ashamed of many of our actioaf were the worid 
acquainted with our motives. (Rule.) 

By timely resistiug them the greatest evilB may be overcome 
Rule, and Remark b.) 
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If there be nothing celestial without as it Is only because all if 
earthly within. (Rule.) 

Remember your own feelings in order th&t yon may judge of the 
feelings of others. (Role, and Remarks g^ hJ) 

TIMiere the whole Is one dark blot of shade there can be no 
picture. (Rule.) 

Breathe into men a ferrent purpose and you awaken powers 
before unknown. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

Some people endeavor to divert thefar thoughts lest their minds 
should reproach them. (Rule.) 

We were present when Gieneral Lafayette embarked at Havre for 
New York. (Remark c.) 

When we combat error with any other weapon than argument 
we err more than those whom we attack. (Rule.) 

Let all dispose their hours till midnight when again we pray your 
presence. (Remark d.) 

In how small a compass lie all the elements of man's truest hap 
piness if society were only conducted in a rational spirit I (Rule.) 

Suppress the first desires of evil as soon as they arise, and extin 
guish the spark before it spreads. (Remark c.) 

Where true religion has prevented one crime false religions have 
afforded a pretext for a thousand. (Rule.) 

Our hearts should be filled with gratitude when we contemplate 
the wonderful works of nature. (Rule, and Remark dJ) 

The lives of men should be filled with beauty even as the earth 
and heavens are clothed with it. (Rnle.) 

Rear stronger minds and they will lift up the race to sublimer 
heights of dignity and power. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

There never is true eloquence except when great principles and 
sentiments have entered into the substance of the soul. (Rule.) 

We live that we may die. — Attend that you may receive instruo 
tion. (Remark y, fii-st sentence.) 

If women fdlfiUed truly their divine errand there would be no 
need of reforming societies. (Rule.) 

We compare the divine Mind with ours that we may have some- 
thing within the grasp of our reason to dweU upon. ( Last of Rem. /. ) 

We weep over the dead because they have no life, and over the 
living because they have no perfection. (Remark e.) 

Give me a larger eye and I will reveal to you another rank of 
worlds marshalled behind those whose shining hosts yon now behold. 
(Rule, and Remark a.) 
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BULB XY. 
OomkUwM Wordif Pknuatt f*>^ CXstiMt. 

I L Two correlative expressions, united bj the 
conjunction aa or ihanj are written without a point 
between them. 

§ n. Buty when united bj any other word than 
these conjunctions, the correlative expressions are dis 
tinguished bj a comma. 

■ XAMrLBS. 

f L 

1. Men Mm nevw | m midlj dBod^vd | m whan thqr plot to dooetro otoois. 
S. AohMinthohiuiLblMtwslkBOfliAliluriohljgiltodlMlnthehifiMtt 
8. Only I sooh repentsnoo !■ boneflolal | m makM n> irlaer and bettor. 

4. Do not epend | mora tfano In bed | than la leqolred Ibr ilaep. 

f n. 

1. Bat I thoogli learned and methodleal, | jet the teaoher was not a pedant. 

5. A great man will | neither trample on a worm, | nor cringe befbre a king. 
S. All know that | aa Tirtne la Its own reward, | so Tloe la Its own pnniahmen^t 
4. Tea, | the mora we see of a tnUj good man, | the better we lore him. 

BBMABK8. 

o. To Indicate the trae charaoter of the sentences just quoted, we 
have put two perpendicular lines between each pair of correlatiye 
exxyressions, and a single line before the first expression, in each 
example. It will be seen, that the phrases or clanses beginning seve- 
raUy with the correlative words, ** so— as," " as — ^as," " such — as," 
<* more — than," which oocnr in the first class of examples, have a 
stronger attraction to each other than those commencing with the 
eorrelatives " thongb— yet," *• neither-^ior," ** as — so," " the more— 
the better," in the second; and that, on this account, the expressions 
under the former division are properly written withoat commas, axul 
those under the latter with them. 

b. When the coi\junction biU is improperly used, after to, for as 
and a negative, the sentence is subject to the principle of puno- 
tnation contained in the first section of the rule; as, ^ There 's no 
opinion to absurd but has [as not to have] some philosopher or othet 
to produce in its support" 
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c When, in sentences referable to the first division of the rule, 
the last of the correlative words requires a comma after it, a comma 
should also be inserted between the correlative expressions ; as, '* The 
mind that boasts of its rich endowments is to limited and cramped, 
Of, in comparison with what it might onjoj, to be utterly poor and 
naked.** It is evident, that, without the point before the ooiyunctMin 
Of, this word would seem to be more doeel j united with the preced- 
ing than with the following portion of the sentence, to which it 
niher belongs. 

d. Correlative expressions should be separated, it ambiguity of 
sense would be occasioned in any instance by the omission of the 
comma before the second correlative; as, ** Oreater is he that pro- 
phesieth, than he that speaketh with tongues.** Without the point| 
the sentence might be unproperly read so as to mean, — "' Greater 
is he that prophesieth with tongues than he that speaketh with 
tongues.** 

e. So, also, in respect to the same das* of sentences, the oonela 
tive expressions are better separated by a comma, when they consist 
of two or more phrases; as, ** We can no more preserve a stationary 
attitude | in the moral world, than we can refuse to accompany tfa« 
physical earth | in its rotation.** Here, the insertion of the pointy 
though not essential, shows more clearly those portions of the sen 
tence to which each set of phrases belongs, and by this means serves 
to bring out the sense. 

/. As an exception to the second division of the rule, it may be 
remarked, that the comma is better omitted between clauses contain 
ing the correlative words so or n»ch — that, when they are closely 
connected ; as, ^ John was to much injured that he could not walk.**-* 
^ The earthquake produced tuch a shock thai it awoke us all." 

ff. But if these correlatives are placed at or near the beginning 
of the clauses to which they respectively belong, or if the last cor- 
relative word has a comma after it, the clauses should be separated, 
agreeably to the rule; as, " 80 benevolent a man was he, thai almost 
every act of his was devoted to the well-being of his race.** — " Man 
ig to created, thai^ let his wants be as simple as they will, he must 
labor to supply them.** 

K Expressions beginning with both — and, whether— or, eUher—er, 
neither — not, are generally separated by a comma when each is a 
clause, but left unpointed when one of them is a phrase ; as, ** SeiAer 
flatter yourselves, nor permit others to flatter you.** — ** We cannot 
trace Mer their causes or their effects.** 
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OBAi* Kuauaam^ 



^igfMMff tt RmU XY. (p. 96), ataU wkg mm§ tf a« fiOntokg ttmUmott «« 



It is easier to roiue the pessioDe than to direct the mind. 

When pride cometh, then eometh shame. — She is as good as be. 

No one is so mnoh alone in the m^verse as a denier of God. 

As we do to others, so shall it be done onto ns. 

Man gains wider dominion bj his intelleot than by his right arm. 

Whereyer man is, there are ^e elements of poetry. 

Everj one has as mnph yanity as he is deficient in understanding. 

If joa know that yonr object is good, then without hesitation seek it. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 

Though truth is feariess and absolute, yet she is meek and modest 

I haye retained to refute a libel as false as it is malicious. 

The more industrious you are, the sooner will you learn a trade. 

Be goyemed more by a regard to duty than by a prospect of gain. 

Such as the tree is, such will be the fruit. 

We can discoyer nothing so sublime as the spirit of self-saerifice. 

The better a proyerb is, the more trite it generally becomes. 



filkMf htw tk§ pnctdimf Remarka mil tifplf U tk$ fwUbutiBi% tf >iii i lifslfiPS 

No errors are so triyial but they desenre to be mended, and no sin 
■0 slifi^t but it should be repented of and renounced. 

Our sympathy is always awakened more by hearing the speaker, 
than by reading his works in our closet. 

Only such sorrow purifies and blesses, as comes to us in the pnr« 
■nit of high and noble ends. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where loye is, than a stalled oz, and 
hatred therewith. 

Virtue is so amiable that eyen the yioions admire it — So firowned 
die mighty combatants, that hell grew darker at the sight 

Such was the rush of the people, that but few could be admitted 
to the lecture. 

Grace of manners is so essential to mlere, that, wheneyer it is 
neglected, their yirtues lose a great degree of lustre. 

Whether my gift be liberal, or whether it be niggardly, is not the 
question. -— Whether right or wrong, I am held responsible. 

We can neither fly fh>m tlie presence of God, nor escape hia 
sight — Virtue is neither a phantom nor a yain yision. 
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■TKRCfBB TO BB WBITTXS. 

l^ tk§M se»ta€M he fmmctmaUd 0r fut, mgreeabtff t§ tk§ JifUmOk Mtule nd tk$ 

Bauarka (pp. 96| M):— 

We are so afrud of each other's doctxmes that we cannot cure 
Aoch other's sins. (Role, \ n.; and Benuurk g,) 

Does not the glorions son ponr down his golden flood as cheerily 
on the poor man*s cottage as on the rich man's palace? (Bnle, \ i.) 

We mnst not only avoid what God has forbidden but do what he 
has conunanded. (Bnle, ^ n.) 

One angers history may be a yolnme of more yarioiu truth than 
all the records of onr race. (Bole, \ l) 

Although men are accnsed for not knowing their own weakness 
yet perhaps as few know their own strength. (Bnle, \ n.) 

He is a better man who wisely speaks than he who talks at ran- 
dom. (Bemark d,) 

No sublimity is so real as that which makes itself deeply folt in 
union with beauty. (Bule, \ i.) 

Though he were as rich as Crcesus still would man be dissatisfied 
with his condition. (Bule, \\ i., u.) 

Better live an honest poor man than die a selfish and grasping 
millionnaire. (Bule, ^ i.) 

What thou forbiddest us that will we shun and abhor: what thou 
commandest us that will we love and pursue. (Bule, \ n.) 

My engagements are of such a character as will deprive me of 
partaking the festivities of the day. (Bule, ^ i.) 

Such is the course of nature that whoever lives long must outlive 
those whom he loves. (Bole, \ n.; and Bemark g.) 

The doU-ehop is as fit a place for studying character as the fiwhion- 
able dinner-party, the assembly, or the ball-room. (Bemark e.) 

The rarer the beau^ of the external scene the deeper should be 
&e impression of the unseen GkxL (Bule, \ ii.) 

Of things invisible, the evidence can nevw be such as those who 
rely on purely intellectual assurance will demand. (Bule, ^ i.) 

The more a man speaks of himself the less he likes to hear 
another spoken of^ (Bule, \ n.) 

Nothing appears to us so beautiful in human experience as the 
leciprocal affection of parents and children. (Bule, ^ i.) 

The gigantic genius of Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning 
and penetration of his time that his productions were little read and 
tees admired. (Bule, \ n. ; and Bemark g,) 
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Bather do good tfaim leam to be. — So live with men m if God 
law yoa. (Bole, \ l) 

The progress of some men b so mpid lliat they keep altead o£ 
oommon sease. (Bemark f.) 

Neither ooald he obtain the benefits which he desired nor avert 
tte calamities wliich he feared. (Bole, \ tl ; and first of Bemark h.) 

I am as much known to God as if I were the single object of bis 
attention. (Bnle, \ i.) 

Art is capable of not only imitating natnre in her graces but eveo 
of adorning her with graces of her own. (Bole, \ n.) 

Either the mere will of the magistrate or the conscience of the 
individual most decide in the case. (Bemark A, second portion.) 

The more the love of poetry is cultivated and refined the more do 
men strive to make their outward lives rhythmical and harmonionSb 
(Bole, \ n.) 

There is no part of social life which affords more real satis&ction 
than those hours which one passes in rational and unreserved oon- 
versation. (Bule, \ i.) 

Not more do we discern in the writings of Shakspeara the greatest 
manifestation of hnman genius than in the reality of Christ the high- 
est expression of the Divine. ( Remark e. ) 

The more highly we cultivate our minds here the better shall we 
be prepared for the nobler pursuits of the next stages of our exist* 
ence. (Rule, ^ n.) 

It had been better for them not to have known the way of right- 
eousness than, after they have known it, to turn trom the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. (Bemark c or e.) 

iLs no cause 
Por soeh exalted oonfldenoe could e'er 
Bzist so none is now Ihr fixed deqwir. (Bole, f n.) 

The age in which (}eorge II. reigned was not by any mease 
marked by such striking features of originality or vigor as some of 
the preceding eras. (Bule, S i.) 

There is nothing which employs the mind and the heart so attrao- 
tively as the close study of character in all its smaller peculiarities. 
(Bule, \ I.) 

The universe at large would suffer as little in its splendor and 
variety by the destruction of our planet as the verdure and sub- 
lime magnitude of a forest would suffer by the fhU of a single leaf 

(Bemark e.) 

7 
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RULE XVL 
Pkrasea and Clatuei in the iome Conttmeiion* 

Two or more phrases or clauses, when in the same 
oonstruction, are separated by a conmia from each other, 
and, when they do not complete a proposition, from the 
remainder of the sentence. 

BXAMFLB8. 

]. No oiM Q«igiit nnncenjiiM'fly to wound tbo Ihnllngi of hli neii^bon, or to 

inmlt thdr nligioiu prepotseisioDi. 
S. Bagret Ibr the past, grief at the pxwent, and anziety nspeetiiig tho ftataie, 

uo plagoef which afEwt the generality of men. 
8. Beauty haunta the depths of the earth and iea,and gleanui oat in the hOM 

of the aliell and the pieeiona stone. 
4. Cnlty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 



BBMABKB. 

a. The first and second of these sentences exemplify the use of 
phraaeg in the same oonstraction ; the third and fourth, that of ckuuei. 
Both kinds of expressions are said to be in the same construction, 
for these reasons, — that, in the first example, the infinitrres ** to 
wound,** ^ to insult,** are each governed by one and the same yerb, 
** ought; ** that, in the second, the whole series of phrases forms a 
compound nominative to the verb '*are;** that, in the thu-d, the 
verbs ** haunts ** and " gleams,** occurring respectively in the two 
clauses, have the same nominative, ** beauty;** and that, in the 
fourth, the clauses are all formed alike, and have a mutual rolatloD. 
In the second example, the co-ordinate expressions do not conclude 
the proposition; and therefore a comma is put after the last of these, 
in order to point out their common dependence on what follows. 

b. When two brief phrases are formed alike, and united by eithec 
of the coi\junction8 andj or, nor, the comma is better omitted between 
them; as, " A healthy body and a sound mind should be preserved 
as real blessings.** — **The pastimes of youth have a tendency to 
invigorate the body itr to expand the mind.*' The omission of the 
point is particularly recommended, when two phrases form a com- 
pound parenthetical expression, or belong to one; as, " We must file 
a protest against the practice of destroying the birds of the garden; 
for« besides depriving xa of the beautjf of their appearemce and the tiNwid 



i 
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9f Uttir mmg^ it lets in a flood of insects, whose nnmbers the birds 
%ere oomnussioned to keep down.'* — See p. 46, j. 

c. If, however, by omitting the comma, two such phrases might 
be read so as to obscnre or penrert the meaning, the point most be 
mserted; as, "BeceiTe blessings with thankfUness, ami afflictions 
with resignation.'*— See also p. 89, /• 

d. When two connected phrases are different in form or in the 
umnber of words, thefar relation to the context is better seen whea 
they are set off by commas; as, ** Undne susceptibility, and the pxe 
ponderance of mere feeling oyer thonghtfhlness, may mislead ns.'* 

e. The same mode of ponctoation is adopted for a word and a 
phrase, or for a series oonslBtbig partly of words and partly of phrases ; 
a comma, however, being pat after tiie last partictUar, when it does 
not end the danse ; as, ** Calmness, modesty, candor, forgetfulness of 
self| amd loee <rfa(ktin^ are all required for tiie occasion.** 

/• But, to prevent ambigoity, a little care is sometimes necessary 
to discriminate phrases fincnn single words, as in the following sen- 
tence : ^ Their depravity, <ft«tr tpirUual ignorance and dettituiu m, are 
awftilly great.** Were a comma put after ** ignorance,** the sentence 
would be analysed improperly, and convey a wrong meaning; 
whereas the sense of the passage requires the Italicized portion to be 
viewed, not as a phrase and a word, but as a mere phrase, and punc- 
tuated as above. By omitting the adjectival words, ** their spiritual," 
which qualify both of the nouns ** ignorance '* and ^ destitution,** the 
punctuation would, according to Bule HE., p. 87, be thus exhibited: 
" Their depravity, ignorance, and destitution are awfully great.*' 

$• When a series consists, both of words and phrases, all con- 
nected by one of the coi\junctions and^ or, nor, the comma should be 
omitted between the single words, but inserted between the phrases; 
as, ** Some men would be distinguished in their occupation or pur- 
suit or profession, or in the style of living, or in the dignity of office, 
or in the glare and pride and pomp of power.*' — See p. 88, h. 

h. When a series consiBts of phrases or clauses, united by either 
of the coi\)unctions just named, the particulars are separated from 
one another by a comma; as, ^ Beach the goal, and gain the prize, 
and wear the crown." But, if the series is used parenthetically, the 
conunas may be omitted; as, ** Through the soul we have direct 
access to God, and, bg a trmiful heart and a eubnUuive wiU and a 
demUd service, may spiritually unite ourselves with him.** — See b. 

L Pain of wonis are regpurded as phrases, and punctuated in 
aocotdance with the rule; as, ** Anarchy and confusion, poverty and 
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distress, follow « civil war.** — ** Whether we eat or drink, faihar w 
sleep, we should be moderate.** 

y. It is very usual, particularly in the United States, to omit the 
comma between the number of a house or shop and the street, and 
after the name of a month when preceding that of the year to which 
it belongs; but, as these words are employed neither adjectively nor 
in apposition, the point should, beyond all doubt, be inserted ; as, 
** No, 140, Broadway, New Torlc, Jafwory, 1856." — **' Thomas Tegg, 
l)ookseller, 78, Cheapside.** In accordance with the same principle, 
a comma should be put after a reference made to any of the sacred 
books, when it is followed immediately by the chapter and Terse; as, 
*^ John, zyi. 80:** wiless the references to Scripture are numerons, 
when, for the sake of neatness, the comma is better omitted. 

i^ Consecutive or co-ordinate clauses, if not joined by a conjunc- 
tion, are sometimes better distinguished by a semicolon or a colon 
than by a comma ; as, " Death is certain ; time, uncertain.** — *' Death 
is certain: time is uncertain.** — See Rule XVH., p. 104. 

t To exhibit the limits of the rule, it may not be improper to 
anticipate what wiU be more fully treated of in the next section; 
namely, that clauses, when separable into smaller portions requiring 
the comma, are separated firom each other by a semicolon ; as, "• How 
strange it seems, that the passion of love should be the supreme 
mover of the world; that it is this which has dictated the greatest 
sacrifices, and influenced all societies and all times; that to this the 
loftiest and loveliest genius has ever consecrated its devotion; tliat 
but for love there were no civilization, no music, no poetry, no 
beauty, no life beyond the brute's ! ** The sentences given to exem- 
plify the rule are not thus divisible, and are therefore punctuated 
only by means of the comma. 



ORAL KXEBCI8B8. 
Ssy wAf, aeeardi»f to Ruie XYL, eamnuu ar§ iiuertsd hi A$9§ muCmcmi— 

To cleanse our own opinions from falsehood, our hearts fhim 
malignity, and our actions from vice, is our first concern. 

Speak as you mean, do as you profess, and perform what you 
promise. 

Great moral principles, pure and generous dispositions, cannot be 
oonflned to this or that spot. 

The true worshipper of beauty sees it in the lowliest fiower, meets 
it in every path, enjoys it everywhere. 
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Eloqa«noe is to be attidxied by ih» ftill culture, the genenl eo* 
liching, of the heart and mind. 

Has God provided for the poor a ooarser earth, a thinner ahr a 
paler skj? 

The Toice of merriment and of walling, the steps of the busy and 
the idle, have ceased in the deserted ooorts. 

Man was created to search for tratfa, to lore the beantifti], to 
desire what is good, and to do the best. 

Ton may dazzle men*B eyes with large enterprises in philanthropy, 
bnt possess nothing of the philanthropic spirit. 

Beanty flows hi the waves of lig^t, radiates from, the hnman fluse 
divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every child. 

The devil loves nothing better than the intolerance of reftnrmen, 
and dreads nothing so much as their charity and patience. 

Infinite space, endless nnmbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind 
with great ideas. 



Jtuifm du rmmmg ghm fo tk§ Reaua*9 (pp. 86, 90) /tfr Cl« imam imm w tfts 
MRtMiMi tf «MnM« ill MicA MMloieM a« Cl« yUtnMi^ <^ 

It is education that characterizes mental power as the talent of 
an angel or the capacity of a fiend. 

Eminent talent and distingnished attainment are sometimea ooo 
neeted with obHqnity of character. 

The stadent may, by close application and by proper oiiUni«| 
attain ease and grace in his composition. 

Some persons mistake abhorrence of vice for nncharitablenesi, 
and piety for enthnsiasm. 

Suffering often calls forth our best ibeUngs, and the hi|[^est energieB 
of the mind. 

Fraud, enthusiasm, and narrowness of view, often shape the 
premises to fit the conclusion. 

The beauty of his moral character, his ge n eroo s impulses and 
sympathies, were the theme of every tongue. 

Babylon and Troy and Tyre, and even eaily Rome, are passing 
already into fiction. 

Age never dims their sight, nor slackens thehr speed, nor weakens 
their force, nor abates thehr fidelity. 

Perfection of mind consists of firmness and mildness, of force and 
tenderness, of vigor and grace. 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, the Pnritam 
kxdLcd down with contempt 
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■XBRCIBB TO BB WBTTrBN. 

IM tlU funttumlim ^ muk •/ CA« /(Mowing » m a m et§ ma npuM to l« paiaioi 
metordwUktkeRuUomdRommHu (pp. 96-100) : » 



Joint effort conqnen xuitiiTe hews tfaitnm^ moimtaiiie xean pyn^ 
midfl dikes ont the ocean. (Rule.) 

With a caUoQB heart, there can be no genius in the imaginntiOD 
or wisdom in the mind. (Rule, and Remark e.) 

Genius deals with the possible creates new combinations disco- 
▼ers new laws and acts from an insight into principles. (Rule.) 

Refined manners and polite behaviour must not be deemed alto- 
gether superficial. (First of Remark b,) 

To be wise in our own eyes to be wise in the opinion of the world 
and to be wise in the sight of our Creator seldom coincide. (Rule.) 

Thou art capable of something purer nobler infinitel j better than 
Ihou hast become. (Remark e.) 

Familiarity with the world's yices can nerer rsTeal to yon the 
world's great truths or enable you to fathom its deep realities. (Rule.) 

It should be the first object of education to form a pure heart 
high principle an earnest and ingenuous spirit (Rule.) 

We liye hi times that call for wisdom in contemplatioii and virtue 
In action. (Rule, and Remark c.) 

Every human being has a work to carry on within duties to per- 
Ibnn abroad influences to exert which are peculiarly his. (Rule.) 

Resolute thoughts find words for themselves and make their own 
Tehide. (Rule.) 

The man of enlightened understanding and persevering ardor 
has many sources of ei\joyment which the ignorant man cannot 
reach. (Fust of Remark h.) 

The only distinctions in society which should be recognized are 
those of the soul of strong principle of inoormptible integrity of useful- 
ness of cultivated intellect of fidelity in seeldng for truth. (Rule.) 

To the poor and the desolate the timid and the anxious the weary 
and the aged the idea of a common brotherhood must be taJl of light 
(Rule, and Remaik i.) 

The pure, kind, tmstfhl heart, intent on duty and only ambitious 
of useftOness, bears, in the beaming eye and open brow and gladsome 
Tdce, unfailing evidence of inward peace and joy. (Last of Rem. h, ) 

Do the voice of the wise and the arm of the brave and the blood 
of the patriot go for nothing hi the wild conflict that is desolating 
the earth? (Rule, and first of Remark A.) 
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I know of no great expounder of morel principle I know of no elo- 
quent teacher of dlTine tmth who ia more neeftil in Qod^s world, than 
a hoaineea-maa that cairiee his religion into his bosiness. (Bole.) 

Can we imagine that Qod*8 highest gifts of intelligence imagina- 
tion and moral power were bestowed to provide only Ibr animal 
wants? (Bemark a.) 

Ancient superstition introdnced the fine arts into her train called 
the powers of genins to her aid and employed the painter and the 
poet to hold out her charms to the world. (Bole.) 

Want and anxiety and habitoal discontent and hate of fimoied 
oppression can never raise a dass and excite it to noble efibrts. 
(Bnle, and Bemarks i, g,) 

How often, in surveying the great man's splendid mansion and 
wandering throo|^ his ancient woods and beantiftd gardens, have we 
met with some teaching memorial of homan affection 1 (Bemark ft, 
both sentences.) 

That fortitude which has enconntered no dangers that pradence 
which has snrmonnted no diificnlties that integrity which has been 
attended by no temptations can at best be considered but as gold 
not yet brooght to the test (Bole.) 

Sorely Uiis is a world of plenteoosness and beaaty and giadnest 
of lores and firiendships of blessed homes and holy altars of sacred 
oommnnions and lofty aspirations and immortal prospects. (Bolei 
and Bemarks ^, 6, and first of k.) 

Faith is the root and foundation of whaterer is noble and excel 
lent in man of all that is mighty and admirable in his intellect of all 
that is amiable and praiseworthy in his afi^ctions of all that is sound 
and stable in his mactl being. (Bole.) 

Put holy tmth in every fidse heart; instil a sacred piety into every 
worldly mind and a blessed virtue into every fountain of corrupt 
desires; and the anxieties of philanthropy mi^t be hushed and the 
tears of benevolent prayer and faith might be dried up and patriotism 
and piety might gaze upon the scene and the prospect with unmin- 
gled joy. (Bule, and Bemarks d^ A, jfc, 2.) 

The culture of the intellect is an unmixed good, when it is sacredly 
need to enlighten the conscience to feed the flame of generous senti- 
ment to perfect us in our conmion employments to throw a grace 
over our common actions to make us sources of innocent cheerflilness 
and centres of holy influence and to give us courage strength sta- 
bility amidst the sudden changes and sore temptations and trials of 
life. (Bule, and Bemarks 6, e.) 
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BOLE xvn. 

CknuM haoinp a Vmrb undeniood. 

When, in a compound sentence, the clauses haye 
each a different nominative, but hare onlj one verb^ 
expressed in the first clause and understood in the 
others, the ellipsis, or place of the verb, should be 
supplied bj a comma. 

SXAMPLKS. 

1. A wlw maa Meb to dilxne In hfnuMlf; m ibol, to oatohinfl oCben. 
1. Hm vtae man oofudden what ha wants; tha Ibol, what ha abonnda Is. 
^ Tha wiaa man ia happy fai his own approbatkn; tha Ibol, in tha applsoss 
oThiaftUowB. 

BBMABK8. 

a. In the above ezamplee, a comma is inserted after tkt» second 
BominatiTe, ^ fool/* to indicate, in the first sentence, the ellipsis of 
the yerb ** seeks ; ** in the second, that of the Twb ^ considers ; " and, 
in the third, that of the verb and ac^ective, ** is happy.** Hence a 
semicolon is required before the second nominative to divide each 
sentence into the two larger portions of which it consists, and to 
show the relation of its various parts. 

A. Bnt, if two danses have a bearing on a final expression, 
the comma should be omitted after the second nominative, and the 
semicolon before it changed into a comma; as, ^ Herder had more of 
the Oriental fancy, Schkiermacher more of the Enn^ean acnteness, 
Ml his con^forition.''* For, were a semicolon put after *' fancy,** and a 
comma after *^ Schleiermacher,** as in the rule, the phrase *' in his 
composition ** would seem to be connected only with the last clause, 
lhou0i it belongs equally to both. 

c. So, also, when two short clauses are joined by dfher of tiie 
ooiyunctions andj or, nor, but, and any word but a noun follows 
the second nominative, the comma should be omitted where the verb 
is understood, and the semicolon after the first clause exchanged ibr 
a comma ; as, ** Life is precarious, and death cerfotn.*' If a semicolon 
were placed after the word " precarious,** it would be necessary to 
separate " death'* and ** certain** by a comma; as, ** Life is preca- 
xioos; and death, certain.*' But such a mode of punctuation would 
be too rigid, and is not required for bringing out the sense. 
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o. When, too, in a series of clauses, each eUipttls is fonowed by a 
preposition or by the oomparatiTe at, the firee style of pointing seems 
more appropriate; as, ** Mathematicians have sought knowledge in 
figures, philosophers m systems, logicians m subtilties, and meti^ 
physicians tn somds.*' 

e. If, howeyer, obsonrity would arise, either in two olavses or 
in a series, from the omission of the oonuna, — as, for instances 
when the preposition of is nsed, — the punctuation adopted in the 
examples under the rule must be followed. Thus : ** Power reminds 
you of weakness; permanency, of change; life, ^ death; lighti qf 
darkness; and the true, of the fidse.** 

/. When lightness or TiTaoity charaoterixes the style, the free 
mode of pointing is preferable to the other, if no ambiguity would 
arise from its use, as in the following passage: ** There is a magic fai 
the sound of * Stop thief! stop thief! ' The tradesman leaves hia 
counter, and the carman his wagon; the butcher th^ws down 
his tray, the baker Us basket, the milkman liis pail, the errand- 
boy his parcels, the school-boy his marbles, the paver his pickaxe^ 
the child his battledoor! away they run peUmell, helter-skelter.'* 

ORAI. BXXBOIBRB. 
Wkff menvdimg U BmU XVIL, on nwii mMrUi m the9tmHimu$§f" 

Cnrioeity alhures the wise; vanity, the foolish; and pleasure, both. 

The Grecians excelled in precepts; the Romans, in examples. 

Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist. 

Passion overcomes shame; boldness, fear; and madness, reason. 

Anger prompts men to contention; avarice, to oppression. 

The benevolent man is esteemed; the penurious, despised. 

A robber employs violence; and a thief, cunnkig and guile. 

The young are slaves to novelty; the old, to custom. 

War is the law of violence; peace, the law of love. 

The Doric dialect was broad and rough; the Ionic, smooth. 

Semiramis built Babylon; Dido, Carthage; and Bomnlus, Borne. 

Labor brings pleasure; idleness, pain. 

Plants are formed by culture; men, by education. 

One murder makes a villain; millions, a hero. 

Pleasant recollections promote cheerfolness ; and painftil ones, gloom 

Crowns were the playthings of Napoleon; thrones, his footstooL 

Truth belongs to the man; error, to his age. 

Benevolence is allied to few vices; selfishness, to fewer virtnea. 
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JUtign tk» rtmatna fmr fJU ^WMduitiMi ^f CAe fiO^wing MafowM, mgf^aM^ U 

tk» BmmHu (»». 104-6): 

Our exlBtenoe hai no sopport, oar life no aim, our spiritiial weak- 
MM no power to lean npon, without God. 

Shakspeare was the greatest poet, Newton the most distjngnlshed 
mathematician, that England ever produced. 

The coarse worm yields ns a beaatiAil fly, and the thorny bosh 
s lovely flower. 

The notions of Dryden were formed by oomprefaendye speooli^ 
tton, but those of Pope by minute attention. 

Shakspeaie died in 1616, Milton in 1674, Dryden in 1700, Pope in 
1744, and Goldsmith in 1774. 

Bonaparte was a man of mibonnded ambition; and Washington, 
of disinterested patriotism. 



■ZBBCIBB TO BB WBITTBH. 






The character of Milton was peculiarly distingoished by loftiness 
of thon^; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. 

Concession is no humiliation nor admission of error any disgrace. 
(Bemarke.) 

Among the ancient critics, Longinns possessed most delicaey; 
Aristotle most correctness. 

The sculptor sees a statue and the philosopher a principle, whero, 
to the general eye, all is ** without form,and Ttnd.** (Remark 6.) 

Homer's imagination is by much the most rich and oopioos; 
Virgil^s the most chaste and correct. 

The cupola is taken from the human skull pillars flrom legs diateb- 
Ing from hair and tiling from the scales of flsh. (Remark d,) 

Reading maketh a ftill man; conference a ready man; and writing 
an exact man. 

Avarice must come to the hour of utter destitution and pride to 
the hour of utter prostration. (Remark 6.) 

The quality the most difficult to be found in public dtnations is 
probity; the least difficult confidence. 

Some men are eminent for what they possess some for what they 
aofaieTe and others for what they are. (Remark d.) 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the next good sense; 
ttie third good-humor; and the fourUi wit. 
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All our mental peroeptions raggest their oppositee, — the finite 
the iofinite; the seen the unseen; time eternity; oreetian a Qod. 

A pictured landscape reoalls a familiar scene and a portrait s 
familiar countenance. (Remark c) 

Talent is fttll of thoughts; genius of thought One has dsAnifta 
acquisitions; the other indefinite power. 

Addison taught the intellect and fimcy and Richardson the pea 
iions, to more at the command of Tirtue. (Remark 6 or e.) 

Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount; spaoe im 
opposition that he did not spurn. 

Among the ancient critics, Longinns possessed most delicao/ 
Aristotle most correctness, of judgment. (Remark &.) 

To mourn without measure is folly; not to mourn at all insenil 
bility. — Foresight is simple ; retrospect multiform. 

The young are slaves to novelty the old to custom the middle- 
aged to both the dead to neither. (Remark <L) 

Coatom respects things which are done by the minority; habit 
those which are done by individuals. 

A man's true prosperity often begins when he is said to be rained 
and his ruin when he is said to be prospering. (Remark e.) 

Genius is the intuitive perception of what is; moral sentiment 
the feeling of what ought to be. 

Chancer most firequentiy describes things as they are Spenser at 
we wish them to be Shakspeare as they would be and Milton as they 
ou^t to be. (Remark <L) 

Delicacy leans more to feeling; correctness more to reason and 
judgment. The fonner is the gift of nature; the latter more the 
product of culture and art 

Rashness is the error of youth ; and timid caution of age. -— Hurry 
is the mark of a weak mind ; despatch of a strong one. (Rule, and 

An natan is but art, nnlmown to thst; 
AH ehaaioe direction which thoa oanst not sot; 
All diaoord hanoony not nndastood; 
All partial aril univanal good. 

TliC wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation and 
the fool when he recommends himself to the applause of those about 
him. (Remark c.) 

Fear urges ua to action; terror to fiight — The idle want steadi 
aeea of purpose; the indolent power of exertion. — Children hava 
nndflrstandings; meninteUeot 
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BULE XVnL 
ClstiMf eonaisting of Short Quotationa or Refnarkt, 

A short quotation, or anj expression that resembles 
a quotation, is separated by a comma from the clause 
which precedes it. 

■ XAMPLB8. 

I. Dr. ThODiM Brown truly nyi, ** The boisndant spbit if m nniTwml in ito 
•flbrtf u tlw Ta\an\m which are capable of being relieTed." 

1. One of the fint leaeone of a Judioioiis edneatton is, Leacn to think and to 
djafflimlnate. 

t. It niaj be laid down ae a sacred maxim, that vnaej man ii wretched in 
fr o y or ti on to hie Ticei. 

BBMABK8. 

o. By a short qaotaticm is meant a single sentence, containing the 
TCinaik of another writer. By an expression resembling a qnotatioD 
is indicated a remark, of some degree of importance, to which atten- 
tion is called in the introdnotory clause. Snch a remark is not 
nufrequently preceded by the coigunction ** that," as in the third 
example; and, in these cases, the comma is usually inserted before 
the particle. 

6. Some writers annex a dash [ — J to the comma; but this is 
unnecessary, except before emphatic or long passages. If| however, 
quotations or remarks extend to two or more sentences, and an for- 
mally or specially introduced, a colon is preferable. 

c When an indirect quotation or a remark is preceded by a yeiy 
brief clause, the comma is not required; as, ^^ Andrew tayi he loves 
me." — ** / doubt not that mind is immortaL" — ** i< is tii^poefsUe that 
we should make Walter fully understand his ignorance." 

d. But, if the remark or quotation consists of phrases which require 
to be punctuated, a comma should precede thei conjunction, even 
when the introductory part of the sentence is quite short ; as, *' Otdom 
aayt, that sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shaded the soul of Glessa 
mour." A comma should also be inserted after the coiy unction, if 
an inverted or an adverbial phrase begins the remark; as, **It is 
certain, ihaif in the declension of taste and science, language will 
degenerate." The reason for the punctuation in such instances is, 
tiiat the omission of the comma would bring the word *^that" inte 
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too close a contact with tliat part of the sentence with which it iiai 
the least affinity. For the sentence is obyioosly dlTislble into two 
portions, less connected than others which require to be pointed; the 
first ending, in the former of these examples, with the Terb ** sajs,** 
and, in the latter, with the acyectiye " certain.** 

e. The comma may be omitted befine Aof, when the clanse on 
which the conjunction depends does not precede the remark, but is 
thrown in between its ports; as, ** In the ancient world, ii i§ weQ 
hrnnm Aai the name of poet was the same as that of prophet** This 
omission takes place because a comma is put after tiie first portion 
of the sentence, and because the repetition of the point would tend to 
give a false liew of the construction, and thereby obscure the sense. 

yi But when, in similar sentences, the coiyunotion is omitted, the 
comma should be substituted, agreeably to the principle adopted in 
parenttietical expressions ; as, ** In the ancient world, ii if weB Anoioii, 
the name of poet was the same as that of prophet.*' — See page 64, 
SuleVm. 

g. A clause which begins with wkcrf, mhtn, where, if, or hoto, indi- 
cating an indirect question or remark, is not usually separated tmm 
its antecedent clause; as, ** Will no one tell me what she sings? ** — 
** Bevelation clearly informs us how we may obtain happiness.* 



n 



ORAL KXBROI8B8. 
Sag «Af, mce»riSng U RmU XTm., tlu fMewmg tenUttcetmnpmiutiiMmt— 

Patrick Henry commenced by sayings ** It is natural to man to 
indulge in the illusions of hope.** 

The great and decisive test of genius is, that it calls forth power 
in the souls of others. 

I am not now to discttss the question, whether the souls of men 
are naturally equaL 

The Tery correct remark has been made, that ** it is a great lose 
to lose an aflSiction.** 

I reply, I do and must regard heaven as a world of interconrse 
and sympathy. 

His grand excellence was this, that he was a true man. — There 
is much in the proverb, ** Without pains, no gains.** 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, whatever makes a dis« 
tfaiction produces rivalry. 

It is a law of man*B nature, that he should endeavor to act befine' 
hand the part to which he is destined in a higher state of being. 
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Btm 4» tta ytceday Rwrnmrln (pp. 106-9) ttjffMl ^ ^ imamtAomtrlkt amin 
tj ■■■■■■i m iii» wnXtmcu that faUow f — 

St. John Mys that God U Ioyo. — Swift SMerts that no man erer 
wished himself yomiger. 

Eyerj one knows James is a Tery piolifio writer.— I trust joa 
feel the importance of the subject. 

It cannot be questioned, that we are, ■• yet, only in the mdiments 
of the great science of education. 

Wirt writes, that, as a statesman, Alexander Hamilton was die- 
tinguished for the great extent of his views. 

Ere another day pass, I hope that you will find yoarseif smroanded 
by your wife and children. 

By the sweat of our brow, I say, we have to earn the little which 
we possess. 

We all know how a man of mij^ty genius can impart himself to 
oUier minds* 



BXKB0I8B TO BB WBITTBH. 
vUh tJu tigkUmdk RmU and tk» Remarkti^ 



Seneca tells us ** There is a settled friendship, nay, a near relation 
and similitude, between God and good men.** (Role.) 

In the great science of society, it must be confessed that we have 
much to learn. (Remark e.) 

They know not what they say who cry out ** Let us build taber^ 
nades of rest.*' (Rule.) 

Thou knowest that virtue can never be despoQed of its deathless 
erdwn. (Remark c.) 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal axiom thift 
"* aU pride is abject and mean.** (Rule.) 

We know it is wrong. — I tell you that I have not your book.-- 
fie said she bought it. (Remark c.) 

The true ennoblement of our nature consists in the feeling that 
our existence stretches beyond the bounds of this globe. (Rule.) 

It is well known what strange work there has been in the -woAA. 
under the name and pretence of reformation. (Remark g.) 

Thou shalt take up this proverb against the king of Babylon, and 
say ^ How hath the oppressor ceased ! ** (Rule.) 

In the din and bustle of business, it may be the voice of conscieDoe 
and duty speaks unheard. (Remark f,) 
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I My onto •!! Watch. — It !§ a trae sajing that we are never too 
dd to be taught. (Rule.) 

CQleridge said he had the habit of seeldng for the ** good and 
beantiftd** in all his eyes beheld. (Remark e.) 

There is no fonndation for the popnlar doctrine that s ilale may 
flourish by arts and crimes. (Rnle.) 

Some dream thai th«j eaa lUaiM, when tbrnj wtU, 

Thasteimof paMioii,aiidnj'*PiMM,lM ftUl." (Rwn. c, and Bote.) 

It has long been a subject of inquiry whether there ezifted in 
natue a uniTersal language. (Rule.) 

Keep it in view that the great object of study is to fit the mind 
to be an instmment of usefulness in life. (Rule.) 

It is not enough that we have great qualities: we must also have 
the management of them. ( Remark c. ) 

A celebrated modem writer says **Take care of the minutea, 
and the hours will take care of themselves.'* (Rule.) 

We aflirm that, without some portion of enthusiasm, no person 
over became a true poet or painter. (Remark d, second sentence.) 

It was said of Socrates that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven to dwell among men. (Rule.) 

I may say that, of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten 
are what they are, good or evil, usefhl or not, by their education. 
(Remark d, second sentence.) 

Tell me when was it that you felt yourself most stnmg^y inclined 
to go astray? — Tell me when it was that yon felt yourself most 
strongly inclined to go astray. (Rule, and Remark g,) 

It is one among the pious and valuable maxims which are 
aseribed to Frands de Sales ** A judicious silence is always better 
than truth spoken without charity.'* (Rule.) 

In delineating the character of Dr. Bowditch, it deserves to be 
mentioned that he was eminentiy a self-taught and self-made man. 
(Remark e.) 

Let me ask you are your resolutions as firm as when yon first set 
oat iu the spiritual life ? — Let me ask you if your resolutions are as 
firm, &0. (Rule, and Remark g.) 

The poet Gray, one of the most intellectnal and fiistidions of 
men, says ** Happy they who can create a rose-tree, or erect a 
honeysuckle I ** (Rule.) 

Thou knowest that principle, grounded hi the eternal laws at 
mind and emanating firom the unchangeable essence of God, cannot 
perish. (Rule, and first of Remark d.) 
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BULE XIX. 
Numeral Figuna and Word$, 

With the exception of dates, figures coofiisting of four 
or more characters are pointed with a comma before 
every three from the end, or between each dass of 
hundreds* 

■ XAMPLB. 

The popuUtfoD of Chlnm In 1748, MeordiBg to 1Sb» Freoeh niHlonazlH, 
m 1M,029,866} fax 1825, aoeording to Dr. MoniMn, 862,88tt,00a. 

BBMABK8. 

a. Properly speaking, the comma, tm here used, is neither a gram 
matical nor a rhetorical point; but, for the easy understanding of 
the yalue of snms, it is exceedingly useftiL The rule is inserted in 
this place, merely because a more appropriate tituibtion oould not 
be found for it in the book. 

6. When put in words, numbers are usually left unpointed; as, to 
take the first calculation in the example, ** The population of China 
in 1748 was fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five." 

6. When round numbers are used, and no comparison is made 
between one sum and another, words are preferable to figures; as, 
** According to Balbi, the entire population of AMca is thirty-nine 
millions." 
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PnutttaU the fignrtt^ nuft tkof Kqprutiot tfdaUat^ 

The tun is 888210 miles in diameter, about 2774692 miles in 
drcumferenoe, and distant from the earth about 95000000 of miles. 

The Bocky Mountains rise 12500 feet above the level of the 
ocean; the Andes, 21440 feet. 

On April 17, 1790, Dr. Franklin died at Philadelphia, aged eighty- 
four, and bequeathed $4444 to the people of Boston, for tiie benefit 
of young married artificers. 

Population of the city of New York in 1790 was 88181; in 1800, 
60489; in 1810, 96878; in 1820, 123706; in 1880, 202689; in 1840, 
812710; in 1850, 616507. 
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SsoT. n. — THE SEMICOLON. 



The SsmcoLON [ ; ] is uaed to aeparate such parti 
of a sentenoe as are somewhat less doselj eonneeted 
than those separated bj a conmuu 

BULE L 

When two dauses are united bj either of the eon- 
junctionB far^ &ii^ and^ or an equivalent word, — the 
one daose perfect in itself, and the other added as a 
matter of inference, contrast, or explanation, — thej 
are separated by a semicolon. 

■ XAMPLB8. 
1. noonoinyliiiodl^KnM; ftv It b btttar to Bvb on a Bttts fliMi to oollh* a 



S. Ckniiu bnaki ftom th* Mtan of eriildm; tat Iti wudnlngB an niM- 

tkniaA bj Its mi^wtj and wladMn. 
t. ModMtj if ont of tiM eUflf omaaMnti of jwl^; and it haa aw btiM 

■ttmaneJ a praiaga of liriiig mnlt. 

BSMABK8. 

#. Whan a ooigiinotioii unites two clauses incapable of being 
subdivided by a comma, in the last of which the nominatiTe is 
ondeistood, the insertion of a comma between the clanses is prefer- 
able to that of the semicolon. Thns, were the nominative ** it,- ' in 
tiio third example, omitted, the sentence would be ponotoated as 
follows: ** Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of yonth, and has 
ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit'* — See page 98. 

6. When a sentence consists of three or more clauses, united by a 
ooqjnnction, none of which are susceptible of division, a semiooloo 

8 
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Bhoald b« put betireen thoae wiiioh are least conneeted in w&oa^f 
and a oomma only between the others; as, ** The woods may dis- 
appear, but the spirit of them will never now; for it has been felt 
by a poet, and we can feel for ever what he felt.** 



ORAL KZKBCISB. 
JlqpMi tkB frtceimg D^fMitm mad Jfaib, mad mg «Af tmaktimu mf vumiai 

An cannot be great; and nobody may reasonably expect all the 
world to be engaged with landing his merits. 

Idleness is the parent of every vice; but well-direoted activity is 
the sonroe of every laudable pursuit and worldly attainment. 

Examinations are formidable even to the best prepared; for the 
greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can answer. 

An entire retreat from worldly affairs is not what religion requires ; 
nor does it even eiyoin a long retreat from them. 

Beligion must be the spirit of every hour; but it cannot be the 
meditation of every hour. 

A clownish air is but a small defect; yet it is enou^ to make a 
man disagreeable. 

We have carved a cross upon our altars; but the smoke of our 
sacrifice goes up to Thor and Odin stilL 

Reasoning implies doubt and uncertainty; and therefore God does 
not reason. 

Endless existence is a great truth; but an immortality of pure 
affections and holy employments is fax greater. 

Men must have recreation; and literature and art frimish that 
which is most pure, innocent, and refining. 

Do not think yourself perfect; for imperfection is natural to 
humanity. 

Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden; but Dryden oep> 
tainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

Life is felt to be a great and gracious boon by all who ezgoy its 
light; and this is not too much felt. 

Never value yourself upon your fortune; for Uiis is the sign of a 
weak mind. 

Virtue is a real honor; whereas all other distinctions are merely 

titular. 

Dtotraeted and snrpiised nWb. deep dismay 

At these ead tidings; bat no time w»s then 

For long indolgenoe to their teen w griefL 
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■XBBCI8B TO BE WSITTBH. 
IM As fiXUwbtg' antne ea h0 fmtetmaUi o g rMa M jf to the fnesUng JbiU 



Make a proper use of your time for the loss of it can never be 
regained. 

Tmth win pass down in fragments to posterity but posterity wiV 
eollect and compose them into a whole. 

Ivy is the beauty af old mins and yonr fidth is not nnlike it foe 
it springs np so strongly from amidst fallen hopes. (Remark b.) 

Mere knowledge may be idle but belief and love will, and mnsti 
go forth in action. 

He Is a frMmaa whom the truth malMi free 
And all •!« ilatw baiids. 

Chancer followed natue CTerywhere but never went beyond her. 
(Remark (k) 

Good and evil are inseparable companions bat the latter often 
hides behind the back of the former. 

Liberal dealing is better than almsgiying for it tends to preveni 
panperism, which is better than to relieye it. 

The prond have no friends in prosperity for then they know no- 
body and none in adversity for then no one knows them. (Rem. 6.) 

Property left to a child may soon be lost bnt the inheritance of 
Tirtne will abide for ever. 

Ontward suffering is the lot of human nature and it is cheering 
to see it brayely borne even on the battle-field. 

A good conscience is a continual feast and proves a spring of joy 
•midst the greatest distresses. (Remark a.) 

The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love of virtne 
for there is no virtue which derives not its original from truth. 

A fittle philosophy inclineth men*s minds to atheism but depth in 
lihilosophy bringeth men*s minds to religion. 

Infidelity is not always built upon doubt for this is diffident nor 
philosophy always upon wisdom for this is meek. (Remark 6.) 

Some persons make a long story short but most persons make a 
short story long. — Soott biult a castle but he broke his heart. 

We promise according to our hopes but perform according to our 
fears. (Remark a.) 

The esteem of wise and good men is the greatest of all temporal 
eneooragements tc virtue and it is the mark of an abandoned spirit 
to have no regard to it 
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BULE n. 

Expreisiont divided tnfo Simpler Parti. 

A semioolon is placed between two or more parts of 
a sentence, when these, or any of them, are divisible 
by a comma into smaller portions. 

SXAMPLBS. 

1. Ifan we not to be judged by their looks, haUts, and appeenaeee; Init bf 

tlM ehaneter of their liTee and oonTemtioiia, and by their works, 
a The nobleet prophets and apostles hare been children once; lisping the 

speeehi langhing the laugh, thinking the thought, of boyhood. 
a la w« pereeiTe the shadow to hafo mored, bat did not pereeife it rnovtng; 

io our adTanoes in learning, as they ocnuist of snoh minnto stops, an. 

psieslfabls only by the distanee. 

BBMABKS. 

CI. It is obvioiu, that, if the smaller portions of a tentenoe require 
to be separated by a comma from each other, the constmction and 
sense of the whole passage will be more readily peroeiyed, if the 
larger diyisions are set apart by the insertion of a point indicating a 
less intimate connection. This will show the propriety of putting 
a semicolon, in the first example, between the negative and the 
affirmative portion of the sentence ; in the second, 1>etwe6n the daose 
and the series of phrases ; and, in the third, between the membeia. 

ft. When, however, in a sentence resolvable into two or more larger 
portions that require to be separated by a semicolon, the last ends 
with a series of phrases, of which only the final one is capable of 
subdivision, the comma will usually be foimd sufficient to distinguish 
all the final terms. Thus : ** As, with a small telescope, a few feet in 
length and breadth, man learns to survey heavens beyond heavens 
almost infinite; so, with the aid of limited senses and faculties, does 
he rise to the conception of what is beyond all visible heavens, 
beyond all conc^vable time, beyond att magined power, beautiy, and 
ffhryy 

6. When the insertion of a semicolon would tend to break up the 
harmony or the dependencies of the thought expressed, the larger 
portions of a sentence, though its smaller parts are susceptible of 
being grammatically divided, should be separated only by a comma, 
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as in the following passage: ** Like one of those wondions rocking 
stones reared by the Druids, which the finger of a ohfld might vibrato 
to its centre, yet the might of an army could not move from its 
place, I onr Ccnstitation is so nicely poised and balanced, that it 
seems to sway with every brsath of opinion, yet so firmly rooted 
In the heart and afiections of the people, that the wildest storms of 
treason and fanaticism break over it hi vain.** This sentence, though 
containing seven grammatical parts, or pointed groups of words, is 
divisible into two main portions, the first ending with the word 
*' place; *' but these larger portions cannot be more separated horn 
each other than the smaller ones, because they are so compactly and 
finely bound together, that any other mark than a comma would 
tend to loosen thehr connection, and to mar the unity which runs 
throughout the whole passage. 



ORAL SXEBOnn. 

Prosperity is naturally, though not necessarily, attached to viitna 
«nd merit; adversity, to vice and folly. 

The furnace of affliction may be fierce; but, if it refineth thy soul, 
the good of one meek thought shall outweigh years of torment. 

Every thing that happens is both a cause and an effect; being the 
eflfect of what goes before, and the cause of what follows. 

There is a fierce conflict of good and evU throughout the universe; 
Uut good is in the ascendant, and must triumph at last. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of conversation; 
as it is generally, in books, the worst sort of reading. 

The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn; and Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britahi, America, lie folded already in the 
first man. 

He was respectful, not servile, to superiors ; affable, not improperly 
familiar, to equals ; and condescending, not supercilious, to those 
beneath him. 

The little, bleak fhrm, sad and afiecting in its lone and extreme 
emipUcity, smiled like the paradise of poverty; when the lark, lured 
thither by some green barley-field, rose ringing over the solitude. 

As a malicious censure, craftily worded and pronounced with 
assurance, is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd wit; so a virulent 
maxim hi bold expressions, though without any justness of thought, 
is readily received for true philosophy. 
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It is the first point of wisdom to ward off erils; the second, to 
make them beneficisL 

The look that is fixed on immortality wears not a perpetual smfle; 
and eyes, throogfa which sliine the light of other worlds, are ofteq 
dimmed with tears. 

The golden role is a protest against selfishness; and selfishness, 
oleaviug as it does to the inmost core of our being, is Uie besetting 
sin of the world. 

Books are standing connsellors and preachers, always at hand; 
and always disinterested; having this advantage over oral instmctors, 
that they are ready to repeat their lesson as often as we please. 



BZEBCISBS TO BB WBITTEN. 

Jigrteaklff t§ tks RmU (p. 116), nuert atmieolous m the foUowmg genttmcnt-* 

By granting that intellectoal improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, we should look to the least culti- 
vated minds for bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron the 
absurdity of which is seen by the mere statement of it. 

Wordsworth, in his poetry, works out wisdom as it comes from 
the common heart of man, and appeals to that heart in turn causing 
us to recognize the truth, that there is something in humanity which 
deserves alike our love and reverence. 

The most precious of all possessions is power over ourselves power 
to withstand trial, to bear suffering, to fix>nt danger power over plesr- 
sure and pain power to follow our convictions, however resisted by 
menace and scorn the power of calm reliance in scenes of darkness 
and storms. 

There, cold and lifeless, is the heart which just now was the seat 
of friendship there, dim and sightless, is the eye whose radiant and 
enlivening orb beamed with intelligence and there, closed for ever 
are those lips on whose perBuasive accents we have so often and M 
lately hung with transport 

But who the melodies of mora can tellf — 

The wild brook, babbling down the moontahiHride 

The lowing herd the sheepfold^s simple bell 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim deeexied 

In the lone valley echoing tax and wide. 

The clamorous horn along the cliflls above 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide 

The hum of bees the linnet's lay of love 
And the full choir that wakes Uie uniyersal grove. 
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Jiwert cOTMuu amd stmieoUna m th0 ftUtwmg amttnut^ w k tn tk§^ mn rtftartd 

Be not anxions impatient oyer-inqaisitiye bat thonghtflil Mfiooi 
and calm. (Page 116, Role; and p. 87, Rule.) 

if ever Christianity appears in iti nower it is when it erects its 
tzophiea upon the tomb when it takes uj^ its votaries where the world 
leaves them and fills the breast with mmiortai hope in dying mo- 
ments. (Page 116, Rule; p. 89, Role and d; p. 98, Rule.) 

When we look up to heaven and behold the sun shining in glory 
or the moon and the stars walking in brightness untaught nature 
prompts us to adore Him that made them to bow down and worship 
in the temple not made with hands. (Page 116, Remark e ; p. 98.) 

Every particle of dust every grain of sand every minutest atom 
is an active agent in the mighty whole making itself felt through 
an the masses in our solar system and through tins on all systems 
in the universe. (Rule, p. 116; and Rule, p. 98.) 

When the virtuous &ther of a family stands before us great in 
native worth of soul amidst all the outward tokens of poverty and 
an humble calling what a feeling of honor and sympathy goes forth 
spontaneously firom our hearts to greet that truest expression of 
human respectability 1 (Page 116, Remark e ; p. 64; p. 79, h.) 

As we trust the long- tried affection of a human friend when for 
reasons satisfactory to him he now and then wiUiholds from us his 
ultimate purposes so pious souIb acquiescing in ignorance and con« 
scions of absolute dependence on the Parent Mind dissolve their 
fears and their doubts in perfect faith. (Page 116, Rule ; p. 89, Rule 
and d; and p. 64.) 

There also are the eloquence the literature the poetry of all times 
and tongues, — those glorious efforts of genius that rule with a never- 
dying sway over our sympathies and affections commanding our 
smiles and tears kindling the imagination warming the heart filling 
the fancy with beauty and awing the soul with the sublime the ter- 
rible the powerful the infinite. (Page 116, Rule and 6; pp. 87, 67, 
64, 98.) 

Though sometimes on passing from the turmoil of the city and 
the heats of restless life into the open temple of the silent universe 
we are tempted to think that there is the taint of earth and here the 
purity of heaven yet sure it is that Qod is seen by us through man 
rather than through nature and that without the eye of our brother 
and the voices of our kind the winds might sigh and the stars look 
down on us in vain. (Page 116, Rule; p. 64; p. 98, Rule and 6.) 
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BULE m. 

A Series of BxprenUmM having a Common Dependence* 

When, in a series of expressions, the particulan 
depend on a commencing or a concluding portion of 
the sentence, thej should be separated from each other 
by a semicolon, if thej are either laid down as distinct 
propositions, or are of a compound nature. 

BX AMPLE 8. 

1. Phfl<Mophen aaaert, that Nature Is nnlimSted In her operations; tbM 
■bo has inazhaiurtible traasores In iwerre; that knowledge will always be 
piogieeslTe ; and that all ftitoxe generatiinis will continue to make discoTeriefl, 
of which we have not the slightest Idea. 

3. To give an earlj pzeference to honw aboTe gidn, when tiiey stand in 
competition; to despise eyery advantage which cannot be attained withrat 
dishonest arts; to brook no meanness, and stoop to no diasimnlation,— are 
the indications of a great mind, the presages of f ntore eminence and nsefaliiwis 
in lift. 

8. If we tldnk of gloiy In the field; of wisdom In the cabinet; of the 
irarest patriotism; of the highest integrity, public and private; of morals 
without a stain; of religious feelings wiUiout intolerance and without extra 
vagance, — the august figure of Washington presents itself as tb» personation 
of aU these Ideas. 

BEMABKS. 

o. The first sentence exemplifies a series of clauses, being each a 
distinct proposition, but depending all on the words that precede 
them, namelj, ** philosophers assert" The second example illus- 
trates a series of expressions, the first two consisting each of a 
phrase and a clause; the third, of two coupled phrases; and all 
depending on the portion which concludes the sentence, — on the 
predicate, ^ are the indications of a great mind," &c. The ttiird 
example exhibits a series of phrases, which, according to Rule XVI., 
p. 98, would be punctuated only with a comma, were it not for the 
compound phrase, **of the highest integrity, public and private," 
the subdivision of which requires to be distinguished by a point less 
significant than that between the other phrases. 

b. Commas are sometimes preferable to semicolons, when none of 
the particulars in a series of clauses, except perhaps the last, are 
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dhriaible into aimpler portloiu. This mode of panctaation should be 
adopted when the particulars beghi each with a rerb, and have a 
common nominative on which they depend, as in the following pas- 
sage: ** Poetrff I reioeab to us the loveliness of nature, brmgi hack 
the fineshness of earlj feeling, revivet the relish of simple pleasuresi 
keqm nnquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of 
our being, r^ne$ youthful love, ttrengtheiu oar Uiterest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, 
tpreatk our sympathies over all classes of society, kmig us by new 
ties with universal being, and, through the brightness of Its prophetio 
visions, he^ fiuth to lay hold on the future life." — See page 98. 

c If a series of phrases, of which some at least are componndf 
though none of them parts of clauses, depends on the commencing 
or the concluding portion of a sentence, and any of them are capable 
of hehig subdivided by means of a comma, all the depending portions 
should be separated firom each other by a semicolon ; as, ** By doing 
or at least endeavoring to do, our duty to God and man; by acquiring 
an humble trust in the mercy and favor of God, through Jesus Christ; 
by cultivating our minds, and properly employing our time and 
thoughts; by correcting all unreasonable expectations from the world 
and from men; and, in the midst of worldly business, habituating 
ourselves to calm retrsat and serious recollection,— by such means 
as these, it may be hoped, that, through the divine blessing, our days 
shall flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state admits.*' 

d. Accordingly, such phrases as those which occur in the following 
sentence, though dependent on another expression, are punctuated 
better by the comma: ** The world is still renewed with fresh lifb 
and beauty, with a constant succession of trees and plants, with a 
new race of animals, with a new generation of men.** 

«. Some punctuators insert a dash, instead of a semicolon or a 
eomma, between clauses or phrases dependent on other expressions. 
But, though it is not denied that in the more rhetorical kind of such 
sentences, this mark may be adopted, the semicolon or the comma is 
usually preferable, because the frequent recurrence of dashes, thence 
ensuing, would be unpleasant to the eye, without affording a propor- 
tionate aid to the understanding, and would mar the effect which 
they have when properly and necessarily used. 

fi The dash, however, appended to a comma, as in the second and 
third examples under the rule, is suitably put after the last particular, 
that the relation of all the particulars to the portion on which they 
depend may be mora slearly shown. — See Chap. III., Sect III. 
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ORAL nEXBCIBB. 
akam iU» tk$ R»U (p. laO) flMy be afpUed U tkeitutrtiM tf tiU 

To have eTem our Mrthly being extended in everlasting remem- 
brance; to be kno¥m wherever the name of Tirtiie can reach; and ta 
be known as the benefactors of every age, bj the light which we have 
diffused, or the actions which we have performed or prompted, —who 
IS there that does not feel some desire of this additional immortality? 

Is there any splendor to be foond in distant travels beyond that 
which sets its morning throne in the golden east; any dome sublimer 
than that of heaven; any beauty fairer than that of the verdant and 
blossoming earth; any place, though invested with all the sanctities 
of old time, like that home which is hushed and folded within the 
embrace of the humblest wall and roof? 

Leighton is great by the magnificence of thought; by the sponta- 
Beous emanations of a mind replete with sacred knowledge, and 
bursting with seraphic affections; by that pauseless gush of intel- 
lectual splendor, in which the outward shell, the intermediate letter, 
Is eclipsed and almost annihUated, that foil scope may be given to 
the mighty effulgence of the informing spirit. 

Happy, thrice happy, he who relies on the eternity of the soul; 
who believes, as the loved fall one after one fixHU his side, that they 
have returned to their native country; who feels that each treasurs 
of knowledge he attains, he carries with him through Ulimitablo 
being; who sees in virtue the essence and the elentent of the world 
be is to inherit. 

There are men whose powers operate in leisuro and in retirement, 
and whose intellectual vigor deserts them in conversation; whom 
merriment confuses, and objection disconcerts; whose bashfulness 
restrains their exertion, and suffers them not to speak till the time 
of speaking is past; or whose attention to their own character makes 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has not been considered, and 
cannot be recalled. 

That benevolence which prompted Jesus to incessant exertion; 
which supported him through unparalleled snfibring; which was 
alike the soul of his discourses, his actions, and his miracles; which 
shone through his life and his death; whose splendors were around 
his brow when he expired on the cross, and when he sat down on 
the right hand of the Migesty on high, — what is it but a gloriooi 
revelation of the glorious truth, that God is love ? 
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mXKBCiMEB TO BB WBITTBB. 



Jjuai Muminh na •r comma§ httweem the partiailan 4f muk Mrist m tkasg 
gem t nu etf te ae€9rdm$ua with the BmU aad Remarlu (pp. 190-21):— 

The great tendency and pmpoee of poetry is to carry the mind 
above and beyond the beaten, dnsty, weaiy walks of onUnary life 
to lift it into a purer element and to breathe into it more profoond 
and generous emotion. (Bole, and BemarlL c.) 

He was framed to enjoy equally the fire of poetio or the abstrose 
sees of philosophical writings to watch the meteor-flash of oratory 
or to trace in history's page the even oonrse of milder eloquence. 
(BemarkdL) 

Benevolence remembers the slave pleads his cause with God and 
Dian recognizes in him a human broUier respects in him the sacred 
rights of humanity and claims for him, not as a boon but as a rij^t, 
that freedom without which humanity withers, and God*s child ia 
degraded into a tool or a brute. (Bemark b.) 

If thou hast never tasted the holy peace which descends into the 
simplest heart, when it fervently realizes the presence of God if no 
gleam from the Aiture life ever brightens thy earthly way if the 
sores and irritations of thy contact with the world are never soothed 
and softened by the healing consciousness of a divine love,— thou 
hast studied to little purpose, and the fountains of a true happiness 
are yet sealed up to thee. (Bule.) 

The bad phenomenon of character, which is mainly to be traced 
to impulse, is that of uncertainty of a being on whom no dependence 
can be placed who is driven hither aud thither by every wind that 
blows who receives impressions one day frY)m one quarter, another 
day from another who has neither lixed principles in his intellect, 
nor harmony and consistency in his conduct. (Bule.) 

No matter in what language the stranger's doom may have been 
pronounced no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burned upon him no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down no 
matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery, — the first moment he toaches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust his soul 
walks abroad in her own majesty his body swells beyond the 
measure of his chains, that burst fix>m around him and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible Genius 
cf Universal Emancipation. (Bules, pp. 120, 116.) 
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Let tkt foUowmg pmfgrapkt U fmmetmmt a i tknugkmU, m vmtuteney tnik 
the RuU aad Mtmmrkt (pp. 120-21), amd wiik fr^udmg ptrtinu qf tht 



Wberever on this earth an undentanding is active to know and 
aerre the troth whereirer aheart beats with Icind and pure and gene- 
rons affeotions wherever a home spreads its sheltering wing ovec 
husband and wife and parent and child — there under evezy diver- 
sitj of oatward circumstance the tme worth and digni^ and peace 
of man*s soul are within reach of all. 

In the light of beaaty that floats over the chang^g aspects of the 
material imiTene in the grand interpreting thought whidi pervades 
the broken story of the ages and translates it into coherency in tlie 
spirit which comes to yon from the smiles of gladness and the tears 
of sorrow and softens yonr heart in gonial sympathy with human 
weal and human woe in the interchange of ideas which kindles 
enthusiasm and draws a higher meaning and purpose out of lift -^ 
acknowledge realities which transcend the limits of sense own a 
spiritual world whose mysteries encompass you on every side by 
iriiose laws you are bound and in whose issues of endless unfoldiog 
you are yourself perhaps destined to be involved. 

Those who have shone in all ages as the lights ci the world the 
most celebrated names that are recorded in the annals of fame 
legislators the founden of states and the fathers of their country 
on whom succeeding ages have looked back with filial reverence 
patriots the guardians of the laws who have stemmed the torrent of 
corruption in every age heroes the saviours of their country who 
have returned victorious from the field of battle or more than victo 
rious who have died for their country philosophers who have opened 
the book of nature and explained the wonders of almighty power 
bards who have sung the praises of virtue and of virtuous men 
whose strains carry them down to immortality— with a few excep- 
tions have been uniformly on the side of goodness and have been as 
distinguished in the temple of fame. It was one of the maxims 
which governed their lives that there is nothing in nature which can 
compensate wickedness that although the rewards and punishments 
which influence illiberal and ungenerous minds were set aside that 
although the thunders of the Almighty were hushed and the gates 
of paradise were open no more they would follow religion and virtue 
for their own sake and co-operate with eternal Providence in per- 
petual endeavors to fiivor the good to depress the bad and to 
promote the happmess of the whole creation. 
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BULE IV. 
Skort SmUeneet tUgkUy OonneeUtL 

When seyend short sentences follow one another, 
slightly connected in sense or in construction^ they 
should he separated hj a semicolon. 

BXAMPLE8. 

1. Stanet grow; v^BtteUM grow and lit*; ADlmals grow, !!▼•, and ftd. 
8. Xwy thing growi old; orray Ihing paasea away; evwy ttiiog diaappaan. 
8. Stao, piwNM lior ohUd to bar hfaari; the drowns it in hat tsan; hattukoj 
TVktniiM nuxra than an angal'a toogoa oonid daaoribo, 

BSMABK8. 

a. Tintlioat institating any comparison between the merits of a 
•oooiae and a di£fiise style of composition, — which, indeed, is ont of 
onr province,— we may observe, that a printed page, when crowded 
with short sentences, and having, in consequence, a great number 
of capitals and large spaces, is offensive to the eye. As a matter of 
taste, therefore, as well as of propriety, it is recommended, that, 
wherever a number of short successive sentences are evidently 
allied to one another in thought, expression, or construction, as in 
the examples under the rule, semicolons be substituted for iuU 
pc^ts. 

b. In poetry very often occur short sentences which could not 
be separated by a fall point, without destroying the connection 
which subsists between them; for, hampered by the peculiar struc- 
ture of verse, and more attentive to the fineness of his thoughts, the 
harmony of his numbers, and the appropriateness of his imagery, 
than to any regular train of ideas, the poet is frequently obliged to 
omit the connecting and disjunctive particles, so useful in proso 
composition in knitting together parts of sentences which are closely 
related in sense, and in separating those which are distinct. Espe- 
cially in the more common kinds of verse, consisting of stanzas 
regularly formed, as used in songs, ballads, and hymns, it is better 
to point the sentences, of which they consist, with semicolons or 
colons, according to their various relations, except where the dis- 
tinctions in thought and expression are prominent; for, in all such 
cases, periods must be used. 
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e. When, in a series of short sentences, each particalar is oon- 
stnioted exactly alike, and the last is preceded bj the conjunctian 
amd, the separation may be indicated by a comma, instead of a semi 
colon, agreeably to the role on page 98; as, ** The pride of wealth is 
ooDtemptible, the pride of learning is pitiable, the pride of dignity 
is ridiculons, and the pride of bigotry is insupportable.** 



ORAL BXBBOUUL 
What i$tk0r«a»mt for tktimMrtiM^fMmietUnsmtktMamameut^ 

The wind and rain are over; calm is the noon of day; the doadi 
are divided in heaven; over the green hill flies the inconstant snn. 

The old men sit at their doors; the gossip leans oyer her ooonter; 
the children shout and frolic in the streets. 

There is good for the good; there is virtue for the (iuthful; then 
is victory for the valiant; there is spirituality for the spirituaL 

The evidences of religion have been collected; its doctrines have 
been elucidated; the attacks of its enemies have been repelled; the 
morals of its professors, upon the whole, have been purified. 

When a writer reasons, we look only for perspicuity; when he 
describes, we expect embellishment; when he decides or relates, we 
desire plainness and simplicity. 

The Christian orator speaks the truth plainly to his hearers; he 
awakens them; he shows them their impending danger; he excites 
them to action. 

The temples are profaned; the soldier's curse resounds in the 
house of God; the marble pavement is trampled by iron hoofs; 
horses neigh beside the altar. 

The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero; tragedy represents 
a disastrous event; comedy ridicules the vices and follies of man- 
kind; pastoral poetry describes rural life; and elegy displays the 
tender emotions of the heart 

Vail many a gam of poiwt zay aerens 
The dark, nnfathomed oayes of ooeaa bear; 
Full many a flower Is bom to blush nnfleen, 
And waste its aweetneae on the desert air. 

We pay no homage at the tomb of kings to sublime our feehngs; 
we trace no line of illustrious ancestors to support our dignity; we 
recur to no usages, sanctioned by the authority of the great, to 
protract our rejoicing. Mo: we love liberty; we glory in the rii^ta 
of men; we glory in independence. 
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KDBBOUB TO BB WBITTXir. 



tku§ tkari gemtnuet ^ wuuu ff j iw ic a f om^ m aeetrdmu* with tif 
ibil« mtf itinarfct (p. 125) : — 

He is poor peibaps hit plans have been defeated he finds it difll- 
onlt to proyide for the eidgencies of life sicknese is permitted to 
invade the quiet of his household long oonfinement Imprisons his 
activity. 

When we read a classical poet, we feel as if we had entered a 
marble temple, where a cool silence reigns a few quiet stataes 
^eam annmd us, pure and naked a few short inscriptions tell of the 
deeds of heroes all is oahn, grand, and simple, to the highest per- 
fection of art. 

Than Is a plMSore In tlw pnlMam woods 

Than is a laptmo on tlw hauij abort 

Tbwo Is iodety, wbon none introdBi, 

By tbo dMp IM, and mosio In its roar. 

The world is ihir around thee the bright and blessed sun shlnetb 
on thee the green and flowery fields spread far, and cheer thine eye, 
and inyite thy footstep the groves are full of melody ten thousand 
oreatures range fireely through aU the paths of nature: but thou art 
not satisfied as they are. 

Genius, mental power, has surrounded your homes with comfort 
it has given you the command of the blind forces of matter it has 
exalted and consecrated your afiections it has brought God*8 immea- 
surable universe nearer to your hearts and imaginations it has made 
flowers of paradise spring up even in poor men's gardens. 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to excel 
many others it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to excel our- 
selves it IB pleasant to mortify imd subdue our lusts, because that 
is victory it is pleasant to conmiand our appetites and passions, 
and to keep them in due order within the bounds of reason and 
religion, because that is empire. 

Saints have established our religion by their lives martyrs have 
confiTmed it by their deaths hypocrites have added strength to it 
by their dissimulation tyrants have purified it by their persecutions 
infidels have corroborated it by their opposition the arrows of its 
enemies have served for its protection the resistance which it has 
met with firom the combined wit and genius and malice of mankind 
have brought forth those illustrious and immortal defences which 
establish its truth upon the basis of demonstration. 
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BULE V. 
IamU qf Wordtf Phraset, and Numben* 

A semioolon is put before a$f viz^ to wit^ namdif^ 
I. e^ or tlioi M, when they precede an example or a 
specification of particulars, or subjects enumerated; 
and also between these particulars, when thej consist 
each of a disjunct pair of words, or of a single word or 
phrase but slightly connected with the others. 

■ XAMPLB8. 

L Ifany vordf an diflbranllyapallad In b^tah; m, '^Inqidn, snquin; JaU, 

gaol; aoeptio, akaptto.** 
S. To Grsaoe w« an indabtad Ibr ttw thxea pxlndpal Ofdazi of arddtaetaia; 

namely, tba Doric, (he lonie, and the Corinthian. 
8. Da Qnlnoey'a Philosophical Writen, 2 toIs. ToL L Hamilton; MaeUn 

toah; Kant; Herder; Bkhter; Leaaing. Tol. 8. Bentley; Parr. 

BBMABK. 

When Of, nmne^, ihat tt, &o., with the terms after them, are used 
parentheticallj, thej should be preceded onlj by a comma; as, 
** The word * reck,* that is, core, denotes a stretching of the mind.'* 
— - ** Of the three cardinal virtues, namely, &ith, hope, and charity 
the greatest is charity." -~ See pp. 64, 72. 



OBAL BZBBCISB. 

i^MB^B W^v^v ^^^^^M^^M^a^F^w ^Bw ^F wa^^^^a w^b eew^F j aFBw^^^H»n^w^f 

The inseparable preposition prt Is derived finom the Latin frm; 
as in ** prefix, pr^udice, predetermine.** 

Some men distinguish the period of the world into four ages; viz., 
the golden age, the silver age, the brazen age, and the iron age. 

Logicians say that the operations of the mind are three; nansely, 
1. Simple apprehension; 2. Judgment; 8. Discourse, or reasoning. 

Our duties to individuals are classed under four heads; via., as 
arising from affinity; firiendsliip; benefits received; contract. 

Find the kicrease in the population from 1790 to 1800; to 1810; 
1820; 1880; 1840; 1860; fipom 1800 to 1810 ; 1810 to 1860. 
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Sbgt. m. — THE COLON. 



The Colon [ : ] is used in a sentence between 
parts less connected than those which are divided bj a 
semicolon, but not so independent as separate, distinct 
senteoceit 

BBMABK8. 

«. It is to be regretted that tome gnunmariaxu have ezpraesed a 
wish to discard the use of the colon, and that oChen have ventiired 
eren to expel it from their systems c^ punctuation. But, though in 
former times it was common to employ this point where the oemi- 
ookm or the period might have been more serviceable, there are in 
eorapcejtioo well-ascertained oases in which the insertion of the 
ook>n tends to bring out the idea of a writer with greatw facility. 
The truth of tkis remark may be tested by a comparison of the sen- 
tences wliich will now be exhibited to illustrate the prc^r use of the 
CQlon, with those which have been cited in pp. 118-28 in exempli- 
fication of the semicolon, and with others, of a different character, 
requiring the period, which will be treated of in the next section. 

A. On the other hand, some writers are accustomed to insert 
colons between clauses or phrases, where, both from the construction 
and the sense, semicolotts should be used. Thus, in a work recently 
published, which, though remarkable for the excellence of its thoughts 
and the beauty of its style, is yery inaccurately punctuated, the 
iai^ger portions of the following passages are separated by the colon, 
instead of the semicolon: ** There are sorrows that affect a more 
private sphere of action: and these, too, have their appropriate 
compensations." — *' We must not violate the first principles of 
eternal reasons we must not disregard those instinctive promptings 
of our spiritual nature wliich are as much frmdamental realities of 
our being, and as essential conditions of all truth, as the principles 
of reason ti$e{f: and, in our earnest efforts to find out God and 
understand his ways, we must admit no view inconsistent with the 
highest notion that we can form of a perfect Spirit." 

9 
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RULE L 
Two Clauam not joined hy a Cor^undion, 

A colon should be pat after a dause that is complete 
in itself, but is followed, without a conjunction, bj some 
remark, inference, or illustration. 

BXAMPLSS, 

1. TlrtiM if too VmAj and meftil to 1» immuiad in » odl: (be mid to hac 

■phtn of action. 
S. Nor waa ttia veligioa of ttw Oiaek diain* a maia ftnxn: it waa ItaH of tratii, 

apiiit, and powar. 
& b boifaMia then to aomathlng mora than barter, azehaafa, prioa, paj 

mant: thera to a aaered iUth of man In man. 

BBMABK8. 

o. The chief diflerenee between this role and fhat on page 118 

to, that the semicolon to used between two clansea when ttej are 

united hj a coi\junotion, and the colon when the partide to omitted. 

Thus,— 

ATold aflbetatlon; fbr It to a oontemptibto wwalrnBaB 

AToid aAotatioa : It to a oontemptibto waaknaaik 

In many cases, however, the insertion of the connective would 
injure the beauty or force of the sentiment, as in the mramplea 
under the rule. 

6. When the conjunction to omitted between clauses haying only 
one verb, a semicolon to preferable, because, by the eUipsto of the 
verb, the portions of the sentence are dependent in their constmo* 
tion, and more closely allied; as, ^ The path of truth to a plain ana 
safe path; that of falsehood, a peiplexmg maze." — See page 104. 

c. Two clauses, of which the fonner raises the expectation of 
the latter, or which express a comparison or a contrast one with the 
other, but without the use of a connecting word, are subject to 
the rule ; a«, ** Anger to like rain : it breaks itself upon that on which 
it falls."— ** Cowards die many times: the valiant never taste of 
death.** 

d Conformably also to the rule, a oolon to put after the adverbe 
yes, fio, or after the vocative case when following them, if they are 
equivalent to a sentence answering a question previously asked or 
implied ; as, ** WUl he pretend to say that tins to an offensive war,— 
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a war of eooquert? Te»: the gentleman has dared to make tliia 
aaaerdon, and for reasons no less extraordinarj than the assertioii 
itself.'*— ''Can Bolla's words add vigor to the Yirtnoiis energies 
which inspire yonr hearts? No: yon have judged, as I have, the 
foulness of the crafty plea bj which these bold invaders would 
delude joo.** These words are, indeed, often found with a mai^ of 
exclamation after them; but they are merely abbreviated, though 
forcible, modes of expressing approval or denial, and have the 
aigniflcation of the sentence, " I emphatically answer in the affiim*- 
tive,** or " in the negative.** 

«. When placed at the beginning of several sentences, to all of 
which they refer, the adverbial words agatn^ once moroj mi oonc&MMMi, 
and the absolute phrases to procoedj to conduds^ &c, which have the 
import of clauses, may be distinguished by a colon; as, " 7b jmm ly 
off; My friends, the time is short We are as guests in a strange 
land, who tarry but one night We wander up and down,** &o. 



OBAL SZXBCISB8. 

J^fUr neUimg tk§ D^tmiion 9f tt« colon, monliom »ilf (kot pofal io i$ueried m 

the fiUawk»g s M t «nc «» i — 

Harbor no malice in thy heart: it will be a viper in thy bosom. 

Men's evil manners live in brass: their virtues we write in wator. 

Be on thy guard against flattery: it is an insidious poison. 

Do not insult a poor man: his misery entitles him to pity. 

Never flatter the people: leave that to such as mean to betray them. 

Endeavor to excel: much may be accomplished by perseverance. 

Study to acquire the habit of thinking: no study is more important 

K^f^^^"g is but an instrument: education is to teach its best use. 

To rule one*s anger is well: to prevent it is better. 

The word must be spoken: we want more justice, and less charity. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense : it is the life of a spider. 



There is no mortal truly wise and restless at Uie same timo: 
wisdom is the repose of the mind. 

A human heart throbs beneath the beggar's gabardine: it is no 
more than this that stirs with its beating the prince's mantle. 

The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite: 
to the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic 

To be flree, to have the mind of a fineeman, is not to consider 
Hber^ as a privilege which a few only are to ei\joy, and which, lik# 
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lODM narrow md Hmitod good, would booome leas by distribiition: it 
b to wish, sod to wish ardaatlj, that all parto<dL of the blaasiog. 

Selfishnaaa is the poison of a true devotion: lore is its esly fitting 
Instnimant 

Birth and death have an indiasohible correlation: they presn^KMe 
each other. 

It is unworthy of one great peo]^ to think fiUsely of another: it 
is ni^nst, and therefore unworthy. 

The passionato are like men standing on their heads: they see all 
things the wrong way. 

Pride is increased by ignorance: those assonie the most who know 
the Isaet. — Do not despise hnman life: it is the gift of God. 

He who receives a good torn should never fixrget it: he who does 
one should never remember tt. 

All reasoning is retrospect: it consists in the application of fitcts 
and principles previously known* 

Real goodness does not attach itself merely to life: it points to 
another world. 

Tiaziness grows on people: it begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron 
chains. — The prodigal robs his heir: the miser robs himself. 

Nothing is denied to well-directed labor: nothing is ever to be 
attained without it 

The silence ^ nature is more impressive, would we understand it, 
than any speech could be: it expresses what no speech can utter. 

Good temper is like a sunny day: it sheds a briglitness over every 
tiling. — Insist on yourself: never imitate. 

Satire should not be like a saw, but a sword: it should out, and 
not mangle. 

The philosophies of antiquity addressed themselves to the Intel* 
leot: the simple words of Jcbus lay hold of the heart. 

The actions of men are like the index of a book: they point out 
what is most remarluible in them. 

Character is like stock in trade: the more of it a man possesses, 
the greater his &cilitiee for making additk>ns to it. 

Men are often warned against old pr^udiees: I would rather warn 
them against new conceits. 

The greatness of a gift cannot be determined by its absolute 
amount: it can be truly ascertained only by a moral standard. 

Miudc resembles pocrtiy ; tai- eseh 

▲re nomeroiu gnuses ^rtiksh no methods teadh, 

And whieh a mastsr^hsmd ataam eaa ttmoh. 
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Ut eoUmt h$ auerted btttnm tJU elmuet ^f tJk«M amiteaeeg, j» aeeardcMM with 
tk0 itmU §r As Xnmrkt (pp. 180-A):« 



For the tnlnfaig of goodness, the eacient reLiaaoe was oo flie ri^t 
disoipline of habit end afibotion the modem is nther on iUmniiuitloo 
of nndentandizig. 

Bat no the Union cannot be dissoWed its Ibitanes are too brilliant 
to be nuured; its destinies, toe powerfU to be resisted. (Bole, and 
Remarks d^ 6.) 

There is a tme eloquence, which 70a cannot too mnch honor it 
calls into Tiforons exeroise both the understanding and the heart of 
tlie hearer. 

As the {Kipil is often obliged to bend aU his fiusalties to the task 
before hhn, and tears sometunes fall on the page he is stndyinf ; so 
it is in the school of God's providence there are hard lessons in it. 

This is certain nothing can be done without a recnrrence, before 
every thing else, to strict justice in all the departments of human 
intercourse. 

Strive to be a simple, honest, fiuthftil man whatever hidden talent 
yon possess will then come fordi in its genuineness, and exert all its 
power. >- Proceed I am all attentioB. 

Are these to be conquered by all Europe united? No, sir bo 
united nation can be, tliat has the spirit to resdye not to be con- 
quered. (Bemaik d,) 

The prophet gives the incentives to action the philoeopher siq^plies 
matter for refleotioB. One lecmrs to tiie heart and the conscience 
as his medium of influence the other addresses himself to pure 
intellect. 

It is with narrow-souled peq[>]e as with narrow-necked bottles 
the less they have in them, tira more noise tiiey make in pouring it 
oat— A little praise is good for a shy temper it teaches it to rely 
on the kindness of others. 

As the fire-fly only shines when on the wing, eo it is with the 
human mind when at rest, it darkens. — Cotemporaries appreciate 
the man, rather than his merit posterity will regard the merit, ratbsr 
than tH^> ^ ww it 

I esi« not, fortiUM, what 70a me deny 
Ton eannot rob me of ttee Naton^s graee; 
Ton oannot ahnt the windows cf ttie s^, 
Thrcragh which Aoioia shows bar brightenfaig ftoe. 
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BULE n. 
Coi^oined Memben of Smteneet* 

When a sentence consists of two members which are 
onited hj a conjunction or an adverb, and either of 
them is divisible into clauses separated hj semicolons, 
a colon should be used before the connecting word. 

BXAMPLB8. 

1. As ir« p«roeiTB the duulow to ham moved along the dial, Irat did not 
■ee it moTtng; end It appears that the gnss has grown, though nobody ever 
saw it grow: so the adTanoes we make in knowledge, as they eonaist of sooh 
minute steps, axe perodTable only by the distanee. 

2. Without the eapacity of suffering, we might have been wliat the world, 
In its eonun<m language, terms happy; the paasiTB subjects of a series of 
agreeable sensations : but we eould not hare had the delights of eonseienee; 
we eould m^ hate felt what it is to be magnanimous, to hare tlie toll and the 
eombat and the victory. 

BBXABKB. 

a. These sentences are obvionsly divisible each into two portions. 
But, as tfaey are susceptible of being subdivided into smaller parts, 
Mime of which should be separated by the semicolon, according to 
the rule on page 116; so, by reason of the principle tliat a remoter 
connection requires a point indicating a greater separation, the 
colon la introduced between the members; namely, before the con- 
necting words '* so ** and ** but.** 

i. In a long sentence, crowded with distinct clauses, of which 
seraral are united by coigunctions, it is better to insert a period than 
a colon between the two members, or largest portions; as in the 
following passage from Sir Humphrey Davy: " I envy no quality of 
mind or intellect in others, be it genius, power, wit, or &ncy ; but, 
if I could choose what would be most delightful, and I believe most 
nsefhl, to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every otfaor 
blessing. For it makes life a discipline of goodness; creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish; and throws over the decay, the 
destruction, of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; awakens 
life even in death, and fhmi corruption and decay calls up beauty 
and divinity; makes an instrument of fortune, and shame the ladder 
of ascent to Paradise; and, far above all combinations of earthly 
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hopes, calls np the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, 
iho gardens of the blest, the secnrity of eyerlasting joys, where the 
senboalist and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and 
despair.*' 

e. The mode of ponotnation recommended in the last remark is 
worthy of being adopted in the generality of the long passages, whose 
parts are joined by connecting or dhyonctive words, which sometimes 
appear in the writings of the present day. But in the compositions 
of the old English writers, which, with much excellence of matter, 
are nsnally characterized more by nnwieldiness than refinement of 
style, sentences often occur, whose members are united either by 
a relatiye pronoun, which is sometimes preceded by a preposition, 
or by an adverb or participle equivalent to the pronoun. In such 
eases, it is seldom that the members, however lengthened, can be 
separated by a period, without ii\juring the texture of the parts. 
However painful, therefore, it may be to the eye of the reader to 
fiill on a page unrelieved by periods and corresponding breaks, the 
editor or the printer of a work of that kind should conform his 
punctuation to the nature of the composition; never deviating from 
the original by substituting a faHl point for the semicolon or the 
colon, unless where the character of the sentiments or the form of 
expressing them obviously admits of such a separation. Thus, the 
colon should be preserved between the members, or larger parts, of 
the following sentences; the first being taken from Dean Swift^ 
and the second from an earlier writer, George Sandys: **I swore 
and subscribed to these articles with cheerftdness and content, 
although some of them were not so honorable as I could have 
wished; which proceeded wholly fhmi the malice of Skyresh Bol- 
golam, the high admiral: whereupon my chains were inunediately 
unlocked, and I was at full liberty.** — ** The parts I speak of are 
the most renowned countries and kingdoms: once the seats of most 
glorious and triumphant empires, the theatres of valor and heroical 
actions, the soils enriched with all earthly felicities; the places 
where Nature hath produced her wonderful works; where arts and 
sciences have been invented and perfected; where wisdom, virtue, 
policy, and civility have been planted, -— have fiourished ; . • . where 
the Son of God honored the earth with his beautiful steps, wrought 
the works of our redemption, triumphed over death, and ascended 
into glory: tdhidi countries, once so glorious and famous for their 
happy estate, are now, through vice and ingratitude, become the 
most deplored spectacles of extreme misery; the wild beaste of 
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vmkiad having biokflo in opom Uism, tnd rooted <mt all civiKtj, ami 
tba pride of a stern and barbaront tyraiit ptwmwiiing tha tlironAs oi 
aoeidot and just douiinion.*' 



OBAL XZXBCBU. 
IWf mr§ eaUm ku mi §i UttHm th» mtmkan ^ tkB§§ M t a jtrnt m >— 

Every one most, of oonne, think his own q^nions right; fbr, if 
he thought them wrong, thej would no longer be his ofMnioos: hot 
there is a wide difference between regarding oarselTes as infaUibte, 
and being flnnlj conTinced of the trotn of our creed. 

Ht sunk to i«p«M whin the fad bMlhs an btondMl; 

Ons dMtm of his «MMhi)od his ftuqr pMsed o*er: 
Bat hii battlts »• flvoght, and bis nmteh tt is ended; 

The somul of the bagpipe shall wake hfaa no move. 

How many things are there which a man cannot, with anj faeo 
•r comeliness, say or do liimself I A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man cannot some- 
times brook to snppHcate or beg; and a number of the like: but aH 
these thiagu ane graceful in a friend's BMmth, which are blushing in 
a man's own. 

When once our labor has begun, the comfort that enables us to 
endure it is the prospect <^ its end: for though, in CTery long work, 
there are some joyous intenrals of self-applause, when the attention 
is recreated by unexpected facility, and tlie imagination soothed by 
incidental excellences not comprised in the first plan; yet the tsA 
with which performance struggles after idea is so irksome and 
disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of resting below that 
perfection which we imagined within our reach, that seldom any 
man obtains more from his endeaTors than a painftil conTiotioa of 
his defects, and a continual resuscitation of desires which be feoii 
himself unable to gratify. 

Patriots bsTS toiled, and fai their coontry's eanaa 
Bled nobly ; and tbdr deeds, as they deeerre, 
Beoeite prood leoompenae. We glTe io charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The hlstorio Mnso, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest ttmea; and denlptnre, In her torn, 
CMres htmd in stone and erefHloring bssM, 
To gnard tbem, and to Immortaliae her trast : 
But fUrer wieaths are dne, thooi^ never paM, 
To those who, posted at the shzlne of tnith, 
Have fkUen in her delbnoe. 
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The repnblic may perish the wide aroh of oar ranged onion may 
flail iter by etar its glories may expire stone after stone its cohimns 
and its Capitol may moulder and cnimble aU other names whioh 
adorn its anna,ls may be forgotten bnt as long as human hearts 
shall anywhere pant, or human tongues shall anywhere plead, fiir 
a true, rational, constitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine 
the memory, and those tongues shall prolong the fiune, of Qeorge 
Washington. 

We are not merely to transmit the world as we receive it to 
teach, in a stationary repetition, the arts whioh we have receiTed 
as the dove builds, this year, just such a nest as was built by the 
dove that went out finom the ark, when the waters had abated but 
we are to apply the innumerable discoveries, inventions, and im 
p rovements which have been successively made in the world, -* 
and never more than of late years, -»* and combine and elaborate 
them into one grand system of condensed eiBoaoy and quickened 
vitality, in forming and bringing forward our successors. 

We may abound in meetings and movements eothusiastio gather 
ings in field or forsst may kindle all minds with a common sentiment 
great revivals may bear away thousands on a torrent of sympathy 
but it is aU in vain, if men do not retire from tiie tumult to the silent 
onltoie of every right disposition and the quiet practice of every 
duty in vain, unless they patiently engrave the commandments on 
inward tables, unless they hear a still voice in the soul, and retain a 
steady warmth there, when the noise has ceased and the flames have 
died away, as on the ancient mount of revelation. 

As water, whether it be the dew of heaven or the springs of the 
earth, doth scatter and lose itself in tiie ground, except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle, where it may by union comfort and 
sustain itself and, for that cause, the industry of man hath ihimed 
and made spiing-heads, conduits, cisterns, and pools, wisich men 
have accustomed likewise to beautify and adorn with accomplish- 
ments of magnificence and state, as well as of use and necessity so 
knowledge, whether it descend from divhie insphration or sping 
from human sense, would soon perish, and vanish to oblivion, if it 
were not preserved in books, traditions, conferences, and places 
appointed, as universities, colleges, and sobooU, for the receipt and 
oomforting the same. 
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BULE m. 

QuotaHom, RemarkM^ Sfc, farmaUy inirodueeeL 

A colon should be placed before a quotation, a 
speech, a course of reasoning, or a specification of 
articles or subjects, when formallj introduced. 

BXAMPLX8. 

1. TIm «lr WM iwwt and plaintlTB; and tl» irards, Utenllj traBBbAsd, 
nw Umm: ^'Th* irindi voand and Urn nina Ml, irtnan tfaa poor frtiita naao, 
ftint and vaary, eame, and aat nndor oar teae." 

2. Let OS taka, Id illaatoatioa, tlivM poeta, in an aaeandlng aoala of int0l> 
laetnal pnoedenoa: Kaata, tha rapmwntatffa of aanaittTenaag; Bjx«n, of 
vQftitaieia} Shakspeara, of aalf-dfaaetion. 

BBMABK8. 

a. By a formal introdaction to a quotation, &c^ ii meant the nie 
of any phrase, or mode of expreBsion, drawmg the attention ot tiie 
reader to what is about to be said. 

6. Some writers put a dash after tiie colon, in order to distingnish 
more dearly the quotation from the introductory matter; as, ** The 
words, literally translated, were tiiese: — ' The winds roared,* ** &o. 
But this seems unnecessary, tmless the words cited begin a new 
paragraph, which usually occurs when they consist of more than 
one sentence. 

e. When a quotation is short, and closely connected witii the 
words preceding it, a comma between the parts is sufficient.— See 
page 108. 

tL When quotations or remarios are introduced by one of the 
ooonectiye and explanatory words, at, name/jy, that is, a semiooloii 
before and a comma after it are preferable to the colon; as, " I pur- 
chased the following articles; iMmM/y, tea, sugar, coffee, and raisins.** 
The reason is, that the connection between the introductory renoaric 
and the example, or the articles enumerated, is rendered more inti- 
mate by the use of the explanatory word. — See page 128. 

e. When the subjects or things specified consist of words or 
phrases in apposition witii a preceding noun, or with that which 
is equivalent to it, without any formal introduction, a comma and 
a dash are used; as, ^ Energy and audacity of will characterin all 
ruling men, — statesmen, generals, reformers, Qrators.*' 
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ORAL XZKBCI8B. 

All our oondnot towards men should be influenced by this im- 
portaot precept: ** Do unto others as ye would tbat others should do 
unto you.** 

The discourse consisted of two parts: In the first was shown the 
necessity of exercise; in the second, the advantages that would 
result from it. 

Speaking of party seal, Pope makes this judicious remark t 
" There neyer was any party, faction, sect, or cabal whatsoever, in 
which the most ignorant were not the most violent; for a bee Is not 
a busier animal than a blockhead.*' 

Be our plain answer this; The throne we honor is the people's 
choice; the laws we reverence are our brave fathers* legacy; the 
ikith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all man- 
kind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave. 

The philosopher Halebranohe makes this curious remark: ** It Is 
possible that some creatures may think half an hour as long as we 
do a thousand years, or look upon that space of duration which we 
call a minute as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age.*' 

It is only necessary to make the experiment to find two things t 
one, how much useful knowledge can be acquired in a very little 
time; and the other, how much time can be spared, by good man- 
agement, out of the busiest day. 

In a letter from Oxford to my brother Amos, his late pupil, for 
whom John Henderson always entertained the highest esteem, he 
thus expresses himself: " See that you govern your passions. What 
should grieve us but our infirmities ? what make us angry but 
our own fitults?" 

The words with which Beattie concludes one of the most beautiftil 
stanzas of his principal poem, express a sentiment with which it if 
impossible for us not to sympathize: — 

^ Oh! how canst thoa renoniioo ths boondlen stoirt 
Of ehums that Nature to her TOtary yialdsf 
The warbling woodland, the leBounding shorn, 
The pomp oi groves, and gamitore of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even ; 
All that ttie mountafai^s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven; •— 
Oh! how canst thou renounce, amd hope to be toxifinal ** 
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A«MflrA»(p. 188): — 

We aU •dmirt this tablixM punge «God taid 'Left flian b« 
Bglit; ' and there was light.*' (Bole, and Bemark c) 

Now, pray, remember tfaia Unmiiud oarixmie add gaa, when 
Inhaied, ia a deadly poison. (Bale.) 

The infinitiTe mood is often used as the nominatiTe to a Tecb 
aa,'«To«Kr*' that is,eiTOr,*«ishamao.*' (Bemark if i and p. 128, 
Bemark.) 

When the Bomaa histotiaos deseribe an extraordinary man, tkis 
always enters into his character as an essential part of it he was ef 
Ineredibie industry and of remaricable application. (Bole.) 

Te who still linger on the threshold of life, donbting which paA 
to choose, ramember that, when years diall be passed, and yonr feet 
shall stumble on the dark mountain, yon wiU cry bitterly, but ay 
in Tain ** yoathl returns ok! give me back mj early days." 
(Bemark c) 

Silvk) Pellkm, in his excellent work on the <* Duties of Men,*' thus 
remarks " To love our country with truly elcYeited feeling, we ou|^ 
to b^gin by supplying it, in ourselves, with oitiaens, of whom that 
country need not feel ashamed." (Bule.) 

Listening intently at the chimney, which comnranicated witb that 
below, I distinctly heard the hnsband utter these words **Wel], come 
now: must we kill them both?" To which the woman replied 
** Tes ( " and I heard nothing more. (Bule, and Bemark c) 

When the love of fame acts upon a man of genius, the ease 
•ppeazs to stand thus The generality of the world, distinguished by 
the name of readers, observe, with a reluctance not unnatural, a 
person raising himself above them. All men have some desire of 
fame, and fame is grounded on comparison. (Bule.) 

One of the best writers of the present day, but perhaps one of 
the least known, — John James Tayler,— -says, when comparing the 
labors of the philosopher with those of the prophet ^ The philosopher, 
on the other side, cautiously accepting the material transmitted to 
him, explores it with the keen edge of his analysis, and pares off 
from the vital substance of truth the impure accretions which it has 
contracted in the grosser atmosphere of the popular belief, and which 
must check its growth and expansion when placed in the thin, pure 
air of a lugher region." (Bule.) 
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BULE lY. 
Ths CkatUing Smrwic$ in ih^ Litwrffy* 

A mark similar to a colon is inserted in every versts 
of die Psalms used in the ^ Book of Common 'Prajery'* 
and in works of a like nature ; as, ^My tongue is the 
pen : of a ready writer." 

BIMABK. 

This mark do«t not represent a grammatical point, bnt is inserted 
for the use of ohoirs, where the Psalmsy and other portions of tho 
JAUxtgj, are chanted; and serves onlj to divide a verse into two 

BULE V. 
TemM in ih$ Rule of Three. 

In arithmetical works, the terms used in the Rule of 
Three are set off by colons. Thus, the expression, 
"< As 111 lbs. is to $6.45, bo is 37 lbs. to $2.15," is put 
in the form,— << 111 lbs. : $6.45 : : 37 lbs. : $2.15.'' 



OONCUTDUIO RICMARKa. 

a. Some of the mles on the proper application of the colon aud 
the dash ought to be rejected in works where their observance 
wonli occasion ambigoity; as in books of arithmetic, where colons 
are used for proportion, and where the dash is put as a mark for 
anbtraction. Should these marks fireqnently occur, it will not be 
improper to substitute a semicolon where the construction requires 
the grammatical colon or the dash. 

h. In works printed prior to this century, the colon was some- 
times used to denote abbreviation; and, eyen at the present day, it 
is occasionally so employed in writing. This mode of punctuation, 
however, may be justly regarded as erroneous; the period being 
almost univeisally preferred as the mark denoting the contraction 
of words. 
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Sbct. IV. — THE PERIOD. 



The Period, or Full Point [ . ], serves to indicate 
the end of a sentence which is assertive in its nature, 
and independent of any following sentence. 

BULE L 
Ctm^lete and Independent Senteneee* 

When a sentence is complete in itself, and is neither 
connected in construction with what foUows, nor of an 
interrogatory or exclamatory nature, its termination is 
marked with a period. 

BXAXPLK8. 

1. Trath Ib tbe buls of efwy TirtiM. It Ib fba Tolee of rauon. Lst Ita pio- 
eapta be ivUglouily obeyed. Never tmnegxeai its limits. 

a The li^t is the sapreme good, mud faieiudeii all other goods. In iwilrlng 
amd adhering to it, we aeenre our true and only happiness. 

BBXABK8. 

a. For the mode of pointing short sentences which are slightly 
eonnected with each other, see page 126. 

b, A full point is admissible between two parts of a long sentence, 
though they are closely connected in sense by a particle, when either 
of them can be divided into more simple parts, separated from one 
another by a semicolon or a colon ; as in the following passage, in 
which the writer treats of Shakspeare: " Other men may have led, 
on the whole, greater and more impressiye lives than he; other men, 
acting on their fellows through the same medium of speech that he 
used, may have expended a greater power of thought, and achieved 
a greater intellectual effect, in one consistent direction ; other men, 
too (though this is very questionable), may have contrived to issue 
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ine matter which they did address to the world, in more compact 
and perfect artiBtic shapes. But no man that ever liTed said snch 
splendid extempore things on all subjects nniversaUy; no man that 
«yer lived had the faculty of pouring oat, on all occasions, snch a 
flood of the richest and deepest language.** 

c When the two larger portions of a continnons passage are joined 
by a conjunction, they may be separated by a period, if seyeral of the 
minor parts are united to each other also by coi^un<«tions. — See 
p. 184, Bemark h. 

eL A ftdl point should be used between two sentences, joined by 
a conjunction, thou^ their parts are incapable of being separated 
by a semicolon or a colon, if they do not depend one on the other 
in construction, and are not directly connected; as, ** There are 
thouj^ts and images flashing across Uie mind in its highest moods, 
to which we give the name of inspiration. BtU whom do we honor 
•with this title of the inspired poet? *' 

a. From the last remark and example, it is eyident that the kind 
of point used depends less on the connecting word than on the 
oonstmction and nature of the sentences. Accordingly, we flnd 
numerous instances, particularly in the Bible, of not only sentences, 
but paragraphs and chapters, beginning with andj and other con* 
junctions; as, ** For the kingdom of hearen is like unto a man that 
is a householder, who went out early in the morning to hire laborers 
into his vineyard. And^ when he had agreed with the laborers for a 
penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he went,*' &c. 



OBAL BXXBCISXS. 

JHinfMa tkt gimmmmtieal iu§^f th$ feriod, and the rtuam far huartbig UoL 

jMoU m U« MutencM tAot /oOmo I •« 

The benefits of conversation greatly depend on the previous 
attainments of those who are supposed either to communicate 
knowledge or to receive it. If, therefore, instruction be neglected, 
oonversatiQa will grow trifling; if perverted, dangerous. 

Knowledge is not only pleasant, but useful and honorable. The 
liberal student will therefore endeavor to collect ideas on subjects 
wiiich can enrich the understanding. Languages, and a taste for 
elegant letters, will form but a small part of his literary objects. He 
will dedicate a great portion of his time to the sciences properly so 
denominated. He will search for knowledge, not only in books, but 
bi the exchange, the manufactory, the world at large. From these 
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Twfoos tovrDet, be wfll eolleet food for tiie miod, on whidi lie wfll 
•AfiTwudi mmiiuite. 

Then liee upon the other tide of tlie wide Atlantie a beenti- 
fU iaiandf fiunous in story and in song. Its area is not so great as 
that of the State of Louisiana, while its popnlatioD Is almost half that 
of the Union. It has given to the worid more than its share of 
genins and of greatness. It lias been prolifio in statesmen, warrion;, 
and poets. Its braye and generons sons have foioglit snccessfnUy all 
battles bnt their own. In wit and hnmor, it has no eqnal ; while its 
harp, like its Ustoiy, moves to tean by its sweet bvt melancholy 
pathos. 

Be servants of tmth and duty, each In his vocation. Be sincere, 
pars in heart, earnest, enthosiastio. A virtnons enthusiasm is 
always self-foigetftil and noble. It is the only Inspiratian now 
voochsafed to man. Blend fanmility with leaning. Asoend above 
the present in place and tone. Begard fiune only as the eternal sha- 
dow of ezoellenoe. Bend in adoration before tiie ri^t. Cnltivato 
alike the wisdom of experience and the wisdom of hope. Mmdfhl 
of the flttore, do not neglect the past: awed by the majesty of anti- 
quity, tnm not with indifference from the ftttnre. 

I would say to the people. You cannot, without guilt and dis 
grace, stop where you are. The past and the present call on you to 
advance. Let what you have gained be an fanpulse to something 
higher. Tour nature is too great to be crushed. Yon were not 
created what yon ars, merely to toU, eat, drink, and sleep, like the 
Inferior animals. If you will, you can rise. No power in society, 
no hardship in your condition, can depress you, keep you down, in 
knowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by your own consent 
Make yourselves worthy of your free institutions, and strengthen 
and perpetuate them by your intelligence and your virtues. 

This world is frill of beauty, — frill of innocent gladness. Open 
your inmost sense to all the influences of what is brightest and 
happiest in the scenes around you. Let the spirit be clear and 
transparent, to receive and transmit these bles8e<f influences of the 
Creator's kve, and send out the light of them on other hearts. Only 
a pure and gentle soul can feel them. Keep yours so that they dc 
not come to you in vain. There is impiety in letting all this beauty 
rise and set on us daily unfelt. To sympathise with the loveliness 
which blooms and sparkles in every aspect of this terrestrial para« 
disc is silent praise, — that worship of the heart, m^re audible to 
the ear ci God than the chanted litany of the cathedraL 
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Jk atttrJMct wA tk» RmU and tk$ R$maHt» (pp. 143-4)), Mf inly p«H§dt m4 

huertadkUkMfMowmgpmtmg^t-^ 

Lagitimato reasoiiing is impossible wifhoat severe thinldiig; and 
thinking is neither an easy nor an amusing employment The reader 
who would follow a close reasoner to the summit and absolute prin* 
dple of any one Important subject has chosen a chamois-hunter for 
his guide. Our guide will, indeed, take us the shortest way, will sare 
as many a wearisome and perilous wandering, and warn us of many 
a mock road, that had formerly led himself to the brink of chasms 
and precipices, or at least in an idle circle to the spot ftom whence 
he started. But he cannot carry us on his shoulders t we must stndn 
our own sinews as he has strained his, and make ftrm footing on the 
naked rock for ourselves by the blood of toQ from our own feet. 

There is no one, of eyer so little understanding in what bekmgi 
to a human oonstitutiOB, who knows not, that without action, mo- 
tkm, and employnient, the body languishes and is oppressed; ita 
nourishment runs to disease; the spirits, employed abroad, help to 
oonsome the parts within; and nature, as it were, preys upon her- 
wcHt For althoui^ an inclination to ease, and moderate rest from 
action, be as natural and useful to us as the inclination we haw 
towards sleep; yet an excessiye love of rest, and a contracted areiv 
aion to employment, must be a disease in the mind, equal to that of 
a lethargy in the body. 

This calamity is peculiar to man. The inferior tribes know 
nothing of it. They obey the laws of their life, and so they hava 
no dread of what is to come. The lamb gambols alike through the 
green pastures or to the place of slaughter. Up to the last flutter 
of her wings, the bird ceases not to trill her matins upon the air. 
But the only immortal being upon the earth lives in dread of death. 
The only being to whom Jeath is an impossibility fears every day 
that it wHl come. And J we analyse the nature of this fear, and 
explere the cause of it, we shall not be at all certain that it will not 
fellow the mere natural man into a future life, and have an important 
part m Its retributions. 

When we look at different races of animals, though all partake of 
that mysterious property, life; yet what an immense and impassable 
distance is there between the insect and the lion I They have no bond 
of union, no possibility of communication. During the lapse of ages, 
the auimnlcnles which sport in the sunbeams a summer's day, and 
then perish^ have made no approximation to tiie king of the forests. 
But in the intellectual woi!d there are no such barriers. All mindi an 

10 
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essentially of one origin, one natore, kindled from one dlTine flamoi 
and are aU tending to one centre, one happiness. This great tmth, to 
US the greatest of tmths, which lies at the foundation of all religion 
and of all hope, seems to me not oolj sustained by prooft which satisfy 
the reason, bat to be one of the deep instincts of our nature. 

In wbaterer way, and in whatCTer century, the Homeric poemi 
might be created and fashioned, they place before us a time when 
the heroic age was on the decline, or had perhaps already gone by. 
For there are two different worlds which both exist together in the 
oompodtioos of Homer, — the world of marrels and tradition, which 
still, however, appears to be near and liyely before the eyes of the 
poet; and the living droumstances and present concerns of the world, 
wliich produced the poet himself. 



aXXBOUB TO Bl WBITl ' EM. 
/nMrt f tHtd t m ikmr rMpMtiM flae§§f mtd tukHitutt oqritcto ftr otmB UUmn 



The character of Washington is among tlie most cherished con- 
templations of my lift it is a fixed star in the firmament of great 
names, shining, without twinkling or obscuration, with clear, steady, 
beneficent light it is associated and blended with all our reflections 
on those things which are near and dear to us. 

Truly good books are more than mines to those who can under 
stand them they are the breathings of the great souls of past times 
genius is not embalmed in them, as is sometimes said, but lives ia 
them perpetually but we need not many books to answer the great 
ends of reading a few are better than many; and a littie time, given 
to a faithful study of the few, will be enough to quicken thought and 
enrich the mind. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age, which is preparing to 
recognize new influences the ancient divinities of violence and wrong 
•re retreating to their kindred darkness the sun of our moral uni 
Terse is entering a new ecliptic, no longer deformed by images of 
animal rage, but beaming with the mild radiance of those heavenly 
signs, Faitii, Hope, and Charity the age of chivalry has gone: an age 
of humanity has come the horse, which gave the name to the first, 
now yields to man the foremost place in serving him, in doing him 
good, in contributing to his welflEure and elevation, there are fields of 
bloodless triumph nobler fiir than any in which warriors ever ooiw 
4iMred here are spaces of labor wide as the world, \f:iti'i as heaven. 
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BULE IL 

A period is put after a heading or a sabbead, indi- 
oadng the kind of matter treated of; after any term 
placed over a column of contents or figure-work ; after 
the address of a person or of persons, as used in epis- 
tolary and other writings ; after every signature to a 
document ; after the name of a book or its description, 
preceding the author^s name, in a titlepage ; and after 
any word or phrase used in imprints, catalogues, Scc^ 
when it is not intimately related to what follows. 
Thus: — 

^ CONTENTS. 

Chap. L — IxTMBUCTUur. v^b. 

Seel. I. — The Importanoe and Usee of Ooanreet Pnnetnattoa . . . . 1 

Notes iUuBtntiiig ite Veloe 18 

Sect, n.— Plan of the Work, and Deflnltimn of Urn Tenni med ... 19 

Deflnittona of Senteneea, kc 30 



S. TV Mr, SoUman 

Dear Sir,— We hereby acknowledge the reodpt of yonr fkTor of Che 25th 
instant, addrecaed to our society, in which you ass pleased, tm reasons 
assigned) to present an oigan to be placed in our new meeting^ioase fbr the 
puipoee of aiding in public worship. Be pleased, dear sir, to sooept the thanks 
of tbesoeie^. 

Teiy giateAilIy and r s sp e etfti Uy, yous, &e., 

JoHAiHAir K. Shbm. 
AiA H. Fas. 

D«au«t fWb. Mk ISMi AfA lI»At.i>. 



8. The nnt-dass Standard Header, fbr Pablle and Prhrate Schools. Ify Bpes 
Sargent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1864. 

Mill (John Stuart). A System of Logic, Ratlocinatite and Inducttte. Third 
edition. London, 1861. 

Christmas with the Poets; a Oolleotion of Songs, Carols, and DescriptiTf 
Yerses, relathig to the Pestlnd of Cliristmss. 
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BBXAKKS. 

a. No point should be attached to the name of any article or 
rabject which ib followed, as in the first example, by leaders, or 
se'veral points serving to lead the eye to a term or fignre pnt at the 
end of the line, and completing the sense. 

b. When the subjects of a chapter or section, specified in a head- 
ing or in the contents or index of a book, are distinct, they should 
be separated by a period ; but, if closely connected in sense, they are 
more appropriately marked by a minor point, according to the degree 
of connection snlraisting between them; as, ** Chap. IL America.— 
Discovery and Settlement: Columbns, Americns, Cabot, &c. Cob- 
quest of Mexico: Cortez, Pizarro, &o.** 

e» When the names in signatures are foDowed each by an explaaa* 
tory term, the ftill pomt should be placed after the latter; as,— 

Jaios MiiSHATin Preddent Jorar TBomoir, i 

Cmom ToMPUas, TreMorw. Wnxx4X Pabx, ) 



BULE m. 
Nameit TklMt and oiktr W&rdtf ohbreoiaietL 

The period must be used after erery abbreviated 
word. 

BZAXPLB8. 



1. The agi of MBS. Is, in soiim inrtsmws, known by dates Inftrtod in 
S. Dr. H. Manh, F.B.S., &o., Bishop of Petarboroo^; b. 1767, d. 1888. 
t. Ths Plays of Wm. ShakspesM an lomotlmas printed fttna th« text of Goo. 
Btefians, Iiq., and Sdw. Malone, Esq. 

BBMABKS. 

& When an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one period is 
used to show the omission of the letters, and the termination of the 
sentence; but any other point required by the construction should 
be inserted after the period, as exemplified aboye in the abbreyia* 
tions ** F.R.S., &c.,** and the " Esq." which appears after the name 
of George Stevens. In such lists of words, however, as contain 
many abbreviations, the period only may be used, if no obscurity, 
or doubtfulness of meaning, would be produced by the omission of 
the grammatical point. ^ See p. 161, Bemark c 
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ft. In books printed at Edinburgh, the period is omitted after an 
abbreyiated word which retaina the last letter; as, " Dr Combe; Mr 
Buckingham.** Bat this does not seem to be a sufficient reason for 
deviating from general nsage. 

c Some printers nse the apostrophe to indicate an ellipsis of 
Intermediate letters In words which are fhlly pronounced ; as, ^ Gha*s| 
W^m , '* ^ a style of pointing that should never be resorted to, except 
in abbreviations of long and unusual words, and where saving of 
■pace is essential, as in headings to columns of figore-work. 

d. Words derived firom a foreign language, and introduced into 
the English, may be written or printed ¥rithout the period, when 
they are uniformly used as contractions, and pronounced accord- 
ingly; as, <* Two per esiil is but small interest** Here, ** cent,** the 
abbreviation of the Latin cenlinn, being now an English word, and 
piiouoanced as such, the period is unnecessary. 

e. Such words as 1st, 2dly, 12mo, 8vo, 8^, are not, strictly speak« 
ing, abbreviations; for the figures represent the first letters of each 
word. The period, therefore, should not be used, unless any of these 
terms come at the end of a sentence. When several subjects are 
specified, or when particular days of a month or various sizes of 
books are often mentioned, words of this form are perhaps imobjec- 
tionable; but, in the usual kinds of composition, it would be better to 
write them in fUl ; as, ^ The command of the army was given in 1796 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, then in the taoenty^event/k jrear of his age.** 

f. When the letters of the alphabet (A, B, G; a, 6, e, &c.) are 
employed as significant signs, or for tbe purpose of reference, it is 
better to point them, not as abbreviations, but as ordinary words, 
in accordance with the construction of the sentences in which they 
ooour; as, ''The dominical letters for 1776 were G, F: therefore 
the first Sunday in January was the 7th of the month. Then, A 
representing the 7th January, D would represent the 7th February; 
D, the 7th March; G, the 7th April; B, the 7th May; E, the 7th June; 
and G, the 7th July.*' When placed at the beginning of a line, they 
are treated as subcaptions or sideheads, which, agreeably to Rule 
IL, p. 147, require to be followed by a period, and which, in the Italic 
form, are so used throughout the present work. 

g. Vroper names, when shortened and meant so to be pronounced, 
should not, except at the end of a sentence, be written or printed 
with a full point; as, ** On the poet*s tombstone were inscribed the 
woords, ' O rare Ben JonsonI * *' 

h, lists of abbreviated words will be given in Appendix, No. IV. 
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BULE IV. 
Marks or Figtiret uted uutead of Wordt. 

When either marks or Arabic figures are sabstitated 
lor words, the period should not be used, except at the 
end of a sentence ; but the full point is inserted before 
decimals, and between pounds and shillings. 

XXAMPLBS. 

1. B» borrowi 86,000, and agvew to pi^ interest at 6 p«r eoit p«r uuHmki 

S. Ai an UlnstFatlon of oar ranaika, no § 2, T 10, notaa * and f. 

8. 8 + 9 + 7X1S — ft + 10X<S~26X2 + 6 + 21s8l74» 

4. £L lOt. Oil. Btariing la oqnlvatont to 86.78, United-Statea monaj. 

BXXAKK8. 

a. If aikf and figures are considered as repreeentattve signs, not 
abbreviations. Hence the propriety of the role. 

b. When figures are put in a tabular or columnar fonn, periods 
are not inserted; but, when they occur in regularly constructed 
sentences or in dates or headings, that point should be used which 
would be adopted if they were written in words. 



BULE v. 

Lettan uted far Figwm or Wordi* 

When numerals are written in characters of the 
alphabet, instead of words or Arabic figures, it is usual 
to insert periods afler them in all situations ; and, 
when employed as dates, to separate hj periods the 
portions into which thej are divided when audibly 
read. 

XZAXPLBS. 

1. la proof of his position, the learned divine reflbned to Gen. tL 12, 1& 

Ps. IzT. 2; IzxTlii. SB. Acts tt. 17. 1 Cor. L 29. 
I. In the tttlepages of books and In Inseriptions, dates are sometinies put In 

eapitala, histead of flgoraa; aa, M.DCGO.LY. flw 1866. 
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BXXAKKS. 

o. A full point is, in the first example, pnt after chapters tL, Ixt. 
!xxviii.,ii.,andi.;and, m the second, alter M., DCCC, and LV^~ 
not as being equivalent to the granunatical period, bat merely be 
cause, of all the marks, it is the least offensiye to the eye, and has 
been genendly empl(^red in such cases. 

b» In referring to the chapters of the Bible, some writers use the 
Arabic figores; as, ** Gen. 0. 12, 18,*' or **d: 12, 18;** putting after 
them a colon or a period. But the mode exhibited in the first exam- 
ple under the rule is supported by the best usage, and is, we think, 
much preferable in its more clearly distinguishing the chapters from 
theyerses. 

c. Bible and other references are sometimes made by the insertion 
of a comma after the period; as, *' Gen., vL, 12, 18; ** ^ VoL i., part 
iv., sect, ii., \ 8.** But, though this mode of punctuation is more 
accurate than that wliich omits the comma, it is less simple; and, 
because uncouth in its appearance, should not be adopted, unless 
as in Remark a, it is essential to a clear discerning of the sense- 
See p. 100, second portion of Remark j. 



OSAL KZSBCI8E. 

Auign the rttuimt gtom im tha famr frteedmf RuUt and tk§ Reautrks Jbr M« 
fumetmrnden of hMdrngt^ namu af books j abhreniOunu^ Morlur, figuru^ amd 
muMTol ettfitaltf ma tkof oeeur m tk§ foUeitmg BtiiUmeoat — 

What will JCIOO amount to in 84 years, at 4| per cent per annum, 
compound interest? (Rule IV. ; and Remark d, under Rule in.) 

The train leaves New York at 9 o'clock, A.M., and 4i, F.M.; 
returning at 10 hi the evening. (Rules IV. and III.) 

But the seasons are not alike in all countries of the same region, 
for the reasons already given. See chap. vi. \ xii. ^ 4, p. 680. 
(Rule HL; and Rule V., Remark c.) 

Footieal Woiks. Hark Akuulde. Lond. 1866. Svols. 12ino . . . 4588 
(Bole n. and B«m. a; Bute m., last of Bern, a, Bam. e; Bala lY.) 

To R. H. Dana, jun., Esq., the well-known author of *' Two Tears 
before the Mast," the community are greatly indebted. (Rule III. 
and first of Remark a.) 

Titus died in the third year of his reign, and the 41st year of his 
age, not without suspicion of being poisoned by his brother Demi*- 
tian, who succeeded him. (Remark e, und 3r Rule III.) 
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Young 08 he was, the gentleman eamed the approbatloD of hii 
ftiends, and at length became M.D., F.B.Sn F.A.S. (Rule IIL and 
first of Remark a.) 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole dominion of the 
Roman world, A.D. 325, and soon after openly professed the Chris- 
tian faith. (Rule IIL ; Rule IV., last portion of Remark b,) 

Laoruia IL— The later litaratara of the Gxwks.— Tbefar SophJMs and 

PhUosoplMiB.— Th«Al«nDdiiaQA«B 9 

(KnlB XL and Somaik a.) 

Thomas Campbell wrote some beautiful lines on the Scottish 
king, James IV., who fell at the battle of Flodden. (Rule lU. ; and 
Remark a, first portion.) 

The sentiments which chiralry inspired had a wonderftil influ- 
ence on manners and conduct during the 12th, 18th, and 14th 
eentories. (Remark e, under Rule IIL) 

** Why so oras^, good dr?"—<' Zounds !>* exfas l^n, in a taUng, 
** Who wouldn't ba crosty with half a ysar'S batdng? " 

(Remark /, under Role III.J 

There are only two common principles on which every work of 
imagination must more or less proceed, — 1st, On the expression 
of those feelings which are conmion to all men of elevated thinking; 
and, 2d, On those patriotic feelings and associations peculiar to the 
people in whose language it is composed, and on whom it is to exert 
its nearest and most powerful influence. (Remark c, under Rule IIL) 

laraonuonoir. 1. The Early Team of Elisabeth's Reign; Bnnmury of tbeit 
Literatoie. — 2. Literaiy Greatneae of the next Eighty Yean; DIfiskm 

Into Three Eras. Riiair op Euzabbth pkom 1580. — 8. Social Cha> 

raeter of the Time ; its Religious Aspect; BCfects on Literaturs. — 4. Miaof 
BUaabethan Writers; their liteiaxy Importance; the Three Great Names. 
(Rule n. and Remark &.) 

The following are some of the marble statues, in the Museum of 
Naples, which most impressed me : ^ 



Peyche; a firagment, but Aill of tbeling, grace, and beantys by 
ascribed to Praxiteles. 

A bast of Caracalla, animated and Hftlika. 

Two equestrian atataes of Balbus and his son, fonnd ait Herralaneom; 
tfmple, noble, and dignified. 

A beautiftd bas-relief of Deedalus and Icarus. 

A fine head of Alexander. (Bale U ) 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE GBAMMATICAL AND KHBTORICAL FOINTB. 



Besides the Commas the Semicolon, the Colony and 
the Period, which are properly regarded as the most 
essential points in bringing out the sense of a written 
or printed composition, there are a few other marks, 
partly grammatical and partly rhetorical, well deserv- 
ing the attention of those who desire to have their 
writings, whether of an epistolary or of a more elabo- 
rate nature, easily understood : -* 

1. The NoTB OF IirrsBROOATioir • . . f ? ] 

2. The NoTB or Excijimation ••••[!] 
8. The Marks of Parkstthjesis • • • ( ) 
4. The Dash [»J 

In classifying these points as both grammatical and 
rhetorical, we mean to imply, not that those which 
hare come under consideration afford no facilities in 
delivery, but that the Marks of Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, and Parenthesis, and the Dash, have a more 
direct bearing on that art. They are rhetorical, in 
proportion to the degree in which they exhibit the 
force and intensity of a style that is rhetorical in its 
structure ; but they are also grammatical, because they 
often serve to indicate, in connection with other marks, 
the nature, construction, and sense of the passages in 
which they occur. 
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Sect, L— THE NOTES OF INTERROGATION 
AND EXCLAMATION. 



1. The Note of Intxbrogatiok [ ? ] shows that 
a question is denoted hy the words to which it is 
annexed. 

2. The Note of Exclamation [ ! ] indicates pas 
sion or emotion* 

KXMABKll. 

o. The notes of interrogatioii and exclamation do not mark the 
relatiye panaea of the Yoice; occnpying, as they do, sometimes 
the place of the comma or the semicolon, and sometimes that of the 
oolon or the period. But they are usually put at the end of sen 
tences, and are equivalent to a full point; requiring, therefore, in 
the miyority of instances, the word that follows to begin with a 
capital letter, as after the period. 

b. In some cases, it is difficult to distinguish the difference be- 
tween an interrogative and an exclamatory sentence. As a general 
rule, however, it may be observed, that after words in which an 
answer is implied, or to which one is expected to be given, the note 
of interrogation is added; and after those, though apparently de- 
noting inquiry, where no answer is involved or intended, the note 
of exclamation is the proper and distinctive mark. If the writer of 
such passages has a clear conception of his own meaning, he can 
be at no loss which of the points should be used; but if the lan- 
guage is ambiguous, and requires to be punctuated by a printer or 
an editor, either of the marks may, under the circumstances, be 
regarded as admissible. 

e. In treating of the interrogative and exclamative marks, writers 
on punctuation, laying too much stress on the rhetorical eharaater 
of these points, are wont to say that they cause an elevation of the 
voice. But, though it must be acknowledged that they assist much 
in the proper delivery of the passages in which they occur, it will 
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not be denied that this remits only firom a knowledge of a writer's 
meaning, and from the kind of phraseology which he employs. 
That the notes of interrogation and exclamation have far less to 
do with the inflections of the voice than is commonly imagined, will 
be ftilly apparent from the following sentences, some of which 
require a rise, and others a fall, in their pronunciation: ** Shall we 
In your person crown' the author of the public calamities, or shall 
we destroy'' him?" — ** What is the happiness that this world can 
giro"? Can it defend us from disasters'? "—"Oh that these Ups had 
lingnage' !*>.—*« How mysterious are the ways of Providence'' 1 " 



BULE L 
Expnuiotu in ih» Form of Qimtiotu* 

An tnterrogcUive mark is placed at the terminatioii 
of every question, whether it requires an answer, or^ 
though in its nature assertive, is put, for the sake of 
emphasis, in an interrogative form. 

BXAXPLB8. 

1. Why, Ibr so many a ysar, has the poet or the philoeopbor wandared 
sodd the fragmmta of Athens or of Bomo; and panaed, with aferanga and 
kindling fteUngi^ amid their broken oolomns, thebr mooldering tonples, their 
doaerted plains? It is beoaoae their day of glory is past. 

I. How ean h$ exalt his thonghts to any tiling great or noble who only 
belleTes, that, alter a short term on the stage of oTtstenee, he is to sink into 
ebliTion, and to lose his consdoosneee for everf 



KBXABK8. 

a. The first of these passages exemplifies a sentence expressive 
of direct inquiry; the second, one that is assertive in its meaning, but 
interrogative in its structure or form. 

h. The mark of interrogation should not be used when it is only 
affirmed that a question has been asked, and the expression denoting 
inquiry is put in any other shape than that of a direct question ; as, 
^ I was asked if I would stop for dinner." If put in the interroga- 
tive form, this sentence would be read and punctuated according tf 
the rule: ** I was asked, * Will yon stop for dinner? * " 
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c. In some ixutancds, however, a question may be ass^rtiYe in ill 
form, but interrogative in its sense; as, ** You will stop for dinner? ** 
In order to distingnish a sentence of this kind from one that is 
affirmatiTe both in form and signification, it is obvious that the note 
of interrogation should be employed. 

dL It is a oommon error, both with writers and printers, to 
make one interrogative mark represent several successive questions, 
which, though connected in sense, are in construction distinct and 
separate; and to substitute semicolons or dashes where notes of 
interrogation should be used. In the iUlowing passage, theref<xe 
each question should be distinguished by its appropriate mark, and 
not by dashes, which are used in the original : ^ What is civilization? 
Whero is it? What does it consist in? By what is it excluded? 
¥rhere does it commence? Where does it end? By what sign is it 
known ? How is it defined ? In short, what does it mean ? ** 

e. When, however, the expressions denoting inquiry cannot be 
separated, and read alone, without materially injuring the sense, one 
mark of interrogation, placed at the end of all the questions, will 
be sufficient; ae, ** Ah ! whither now are fled those dreams of great*- 
ness; those busy, bustling days; those gay-spent, festive nights j 
those veering thoughts, lost between good and ill, that shared thy 
life?»» 

y. When sentences or expressions which wero affirmative when 
spoken or originally written are quoted by a writer in the form of a 
question, the interrogative point should be put q/ter the marks of 
quotation [" "], and not beforo them; as,— 

'* The paasiiig crowd '* is a phrase o(rfned In the spirit of faidlfltoeiMe. 
Tet, to a man of what Plato ealls ** nniverBal sympathlM," sad even to the 
plain, ordinaiy deniwns of this world, what eaa be vaxum inftexestiBg Hum 
^ the peailng crowd "? 

Bat, for the sake of neatness, any of the four grammatical points, 
when requirod, should be put btfore the quotaticm-marka, as they 
are not likely to give a false meaning to the words cited. 

If. The interrogative mark should be inserted immediately after 
a question which fcNrmally introduces a remark or a quotation; as, 
**Who will not cherish the sentiment contained in the following 
words of Washington? ' The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is. In some degree, a sla^. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of wh>ch ia 
sufficient to lead it aatray from its duty and its interest.* ' 
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OKAL BXSBOUBS. 

AjUr wuntumbug Ab dutmctkn «Mf tf tke nHu tf tnUrrogtiiion and t mHam m 

Are Ibere not seasoDB of spring in the monl world? and is not 
the present age one of them ? 

Who can loolt only at the mnides of the liand, and doabt that 
man was made to woric? 

The past, the mij^ty pasti the parent of the present, — where is 
It? What is it? 

Are the palaces of kings to be regarded with more interest than 
the hnmbler roofs that shelter millions of human beings ? 

It a wieked man conld be happy, who might have been so happy 
asHaman? 

Who wonid tear asnnder the best affections of t^e hearty the 
noblest instincts of oar natore? 

Have you more liberty allowed you to wound your neighbor's 
character than you haye to shed his blood ? 

A gaudy yerbosity is always eloquence in the opinion of him that 
writes it; but what is the effect on the reader? 

Bion, seeing a person who was tearing the hair of his head for sor 
row, said, ** Does this man think that baldness is a remedy for grief? *' 

Is the celestial fire which glowed in their hearts for ever quenched, 
and nought but ashes left to mingle with the earth, and be blown 
around the world ? 

You say you will repent in some future period of time; but are 
you sure of arriying at that period of time ? Have you one hour in 
your hand ? Have you one minute at your disposal ? 

What but the ever-living power of literature and religion pre- 
served the light of civiliaatios, and the intellectual stores of the past, 
undiminished in Greece, during the long and dreary ages of the 
decHne and downfall of the Soman empire? 

Who shall simder me fhnn such men as Fenelon and Pascal and 
Borromeo,— fhmi Archbishop Leig^ton, Jeremy Taylor, and John 
Howard? Who can rupture the spiritual bond between these men 
and myself? Do I not hold them dear? Does not their spirit, flow- 
ing out through their writings and lives, penetrate my soul ? Are 
they not a portion of my being? Am I not a different man firom 
what I should have been, had not these and other like spirits acted 
on mine ? And is it in the power of synod or conclave, or of all the 
ecclesiastical combinations on eartiiy to part me from them? 
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Amp Amo tha BuU «r tht Remarks (pp. ]ii5-6) apply to tha punebnatum ^ tkoM 



** Honest man,** says I, " be so good as to inform me whether I 
am in the way to Mirlingtou.** 

The question is not what we might actually wish with our present 
▼lews, but what with jnster views we ought to wish. 

When a king asked Enolid the mathematician, whether he could 
not explain his art to him in a more compendious manner, he was 
answered that there was no royal way to geometry. 

^'The sun not set yet, Thomas?** — ** Not quite, sir. It bhues 
through the tzees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on 
flie.** 

The Phoenicians inyented letters; but what did they do with 
them? Apply them to the record, the diffusion, transmission, and 
preservation oS knowledge? 

Ton do not expect me to leave my family, when we are all so 
comfortable, and brave the perils of a long passage and sickly oh 
mate, for the mere chance of getting gold? 

To porehase heaven, has gold the power? 
dan gold remoTe the mortal hour? 
In lift can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold?— 
No: all that's worth a wish or thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbzibed, unbonght. 

Can gray hairs make folly venerable? and is not their period to 
be reserved for retirement and meditation? 

Are the stars, that gem the vault of the heavens above us, mere 
decorations of the night, or suns and centres of planetary systems? 

Where be your gibes now; your gambols; your songs; your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar? 

Are you conscious of a like increase in wisdom,^ in pure en- 
deavors to make yourself and other men what you and they ou^^t 
to be? 

Greece^ hideed, fell; but how did she &I1? Did she fell like 
Babylon ? Did she fall ^ like Lucifer, never to hope again ** ? 

Is there any man so sweUed by the conceit of his union with the 
true church, as to stand apart, and say, " I am holier than thou ** ? 

What do you say? What? I really do not understand you. Be 
BO good as to explain yourself again. Upon my word, I do not. — 
Oh! now I know: you mean to tell me it is a cold day. Why did 
yon not say at once, ** It is cold to-day ** ? 
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BULE n. 

Eaqtnttioiu indieating Pajukm or Emotion, 

An exdamaHve mark is put after ezpreesions de« 
noting an ardent wish, admiration, or anj other strong 
emotion ; after interjections, words used as interjections^ 
or clauses containing them ; and after terms or expres- 
sions in an address, corresponding to the Yocatiye case 
in Latin, when emphatic 

XZAMPLXB. 

1. Would that we bad maJntainnd oar hnmble itatB, and eontiniwd to ttvo la 
peaeo and porertgr ! 

5. How sweet are the ahimben ct hfan who oan He down en his pillow, and 

rariew the transactions ot ereiy day, withoat eondemning himself ! 
!• What a iisarftil handwriting upon the walla that sonoond the deeds of 

daiknesB, duplicity, and seosoal crime! 
i. Bah! that's the third umbrella gwie rinoe Ohristmas. What were you to 

do! Why, let him go home in the rain, to be sure. 

6. Away, all ye CiDsars and Napoleons! to your own dark and frightftil 

domains of slaughter and minry ! 
6b Vriends, eountiTmen, and loTers! hear me ibr my cause, and be silent that 
yon may hear* 

BBMABKS. 

a. With the exception of the dash, there is probably no point 
respecting which more vague and inaccurate conceptiona are enter- 
tained than in regard to the applying of the note of exclamation. 
Some writers fireelj make use of this mark where the sentimentti 
do not contain one iota of emotion, and foist it in on eTory possible 
occasion, sometimes in a twofold or a triplicate form; thus vainly 
trying to hide their lack of pathos or of passion by a bristling array 
of dagger-like points. Others, again, indulge a questionable taste 
for the same mark, by using it wherever their diction is capable 
of conveying emotion to others, but where neither the structure of 
the expressions employed, nor the tones or inflections of the voice 
required in reading, will admit of the point. On this subject, we 
quote the judicious remarks of the Rev. Joseph Bobertson, in his 
*< Essay on Punctuation," third edition, Lond. 1791, p. 118: **It may 
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sot be improper to caution the young and inexperienced wntei.* 
against the Immoderate use of exclamations. Whenever we see a 
page in prose profuael/ Interspersed with points of admiration, we 
generally find it full of unnatural reveries, rant, and bombast. The 
Sacred Writings, and partloulariy the Psalms, abound witii expres- 
sions of the wannest piety, and the most elevated descriptions of 
the Divine nature; • • . . but our translators, in conformity to the 
sober majesty of the original, have seldom introduoed the note of 
admiration.'* 

b. Generally speaking, only those sentences, clauses, or phrases 
should have tiie note of exclamation, which demand a fervid, pas- 
sionate mode of delivery; or which ocmimence with any of tha' 
interjections; with verbs in the imperative mood, adverbs, or prepo 
sitions, uttering a stem command or forcibly calling attention; with 
the adverbs ftow, wfcot, unless they denote affirmation or inquiry; or 
with the case of address, when used in a solemn style, or emphasized 
by the use of the word O. 

e. Between the inteijeotions and ol there exists an essential 
difTerence, which is frequently neglected even by some of our beat 
writers. The former is properly prefixed to an expression in a' 
direct address; but the latter ought never to be so employed. 
should be used without the mark of exclamation imeM^SaUiy after 
it; but 0&, sometimes with and sometimes without it, according to 
the construction and sense of the passage in which the word occurs. 
The following sentences will illustrate tiie difference spoken of^ and 
the true mode of punctuation : ^ 

1. The heavens and earth, Lord! proolaiin thy boTmdless power. 

2. When, my ooontrymen! will you begin to exert your Tigorf 
8. blesaed spirit, who art freed from earth! njcrioe. 

4. Oh! nothing is fhrther from my thoughts than to daoeife yoiu 
6. Oh, what a gkxtioas part you may act on the theatre <tf humanity ' 
8. Oh that all olaMes of society were botii enU^tened and virtuous! 

In the first three examples, the particle may be justly regarded as 
the sign of the case of address, which with its assistance conveys a 
feeling of greater emphasis or passion than it usually does without 
the sign: the note of exclamation being, in the first instance, put 
after the vocative word; in the second, after the vocative phrase; 
and, in the third, after the vocative clause. In the last three exam- 
ples, the inteijection, according to the form adopted {oh) and the 
manner in which it is applied, is obviously a different word. In 
the example numbered 4, the word oft is followed immediately by tho 
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mark denoting ezolanuition, becaose it is independent of the next 
azpreesion, wliich closes merely witili a period, there being nothing 
^aracteristic of emotion in the stractnre of the language used. In 
the filth example, the inteijection is pointed with a comma, because 
this word is grammatically separable from the part of the sentence 
beginning with ** what; " bat the note of exclamation, which wool.'' 
haye been put after ol if the following expression had been simply 
affirmative, is placed at the end of all, to show the unity of strong 
feeling which rons throaghont. In the sixth and last example, the 
inteijection is not separated by any point from the conjunction 
" that," on account of its intimate relation to what follows; and the 
mark denoting an ardent wish is therefore, as in the preceding exam- 
ple, placed at the close of the sentence. 

d. In accordance with the mode of punctuation adopted in the 
examples illustrating Remark c, it is recommended, that wherever 
integectiims, or any other words indicative of deep emotion or fervid 
passion, are not meant to be significant in themselves, but to fomx 
part of a phrase, clause, or sentence, the mark of exclamation be put 
not after each of these words, but only at the end of each expression ; 
as, ** Ah me I " — ** Alas, my noble boy I that thou shouldst die I '* — 
** AD hail, ye patriots brave I ** — ** Rouse, ye Romans I rouse, ye 
slaves I " This simple style of pointing seems much preferable to » 
''Ah! mel ** ** Alas! my noble boy! that thou shouldst die! " &c.; 
is sufficiently expressive for all the purposes of animated composition; 
and tends to preclude, what every author must dread, the charge of 
affectation <»* of quackery. 

e. A remariL similar to what is applied to the note of interroga. 
tlon, p. 166, Remark /, may be made here. When expressions which 
were assertive in their original state are quoted, and used in ao 
exclamatory manner, the point indicating astonishment, irony, or any 
other feeling, should be put after the marks of quotation; as,^ 

**It Is perfectly allowabla,'* says Lord Suffolk, '*to use all the dumiib 
wkfeh Qod and natare have pat into oar hands." .... My lords, we are 
called apon, as members of this hoose, as men, as Ohiistians, to protest 
against such horrible barbarliy, ^That God and nature have pat into our 
hands "! Whalt ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entertain, I 
know not; but I know that soch detestable principles are equally abhorrent 
to cefiglon and humanity. 

This is evidently the fair mode of pointing such extracts; the notes 
of interrogation and exclamation denoting sentiments quite different 
from those felt by the persons to whom the words quoted belong. 

11 
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OSAL KZDtCISB8. 



Alas, poor Torick I ^ Alas for the man who has not learned to work 
We shall be so happy ! — iJTe, live, ye mcomparable pair ! 
Behold the daughter of Innocence I ^ How peacefdl is the graTdl 
O Freedom! thoa art not, as poets dream, a fiur yoang guL 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood! 
AH hail, thoa noble land, oar Others* natiye soil ! 
Praise to the men for whose writings I am the better and wiser! 
What I kill thy friend who lent thee money, for asking thee for it I 
The secret I implore: oat with it! speak! discover! ntter! 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
Down, soothless insalter! I trust not the tale. ^ Ha, ha, h»I 
Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on! — Out, oat, Lucetta! 
Oh the great deep of suffering in every human breast I 



How often, in an instant, doth a hand unseen shift the scene of 
tiie world! — Alas ! those happy days are gone. 

When we pass finom the living world to the dead, what a sad pio- 
tore do we behold! Oh the grave! the grave! 

Happy were it for us, did we constantly view the great Creator 
and Preserver of all continually manifesting himself in his worics ! 

May the sun, in his course, visit no land more free, more happy, 
more lovely, than this our own country! 

What mighty and remote revolutions hath the human mind pre 
dieted by observing the present positions of the heavenly bodies! 

How pleasant will it be to mark the soul thus moving forward in 
the brightness of its course ! 

Tremble, man! whosoever thou art, who art conscious to thy* 
self of unrepented sins. Peace of mind thou shalt never enjoy. 

What a multitude of that living host, now glorious in the blaxe of 
arms and burning with desires of conquest, will fall and perish ! 

On you and on your children be the peril of the innocent blood 
which shall be shed this day ! 

1 know not what course others may take; but, as for me, give me 
liberty, or ^ve me death ! 

What noble institutions I what a comprehensive policy ! what wise 
equalization of every political advantage! 

How beautiful is all this visible world I how beautiful in its actkm 
and itself I — The will of God be done ! 
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8k€W haw tk» RamarkB (pp. 160-91) iQi]iIy U tiu jwwcftiariit iff (iU 

folUmmg MMtincM i — 

O Proyidencel how many poor isBeote of thine are exposed to be 
trodden to death in each patiil 

This, men of Athens! my duty prompted me to r epie se n t to 
yon on this occasion. 

sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving plant, mother of science! now 
I fbA thy power within me. 

thon who ftitore things canst represent as present, heavenly 
iustmotorl I reyire at this last sight; assured that man shall live. 

Oh I I coold be bounded in a nutshell, and count myself a king 
of infinite space, were it not that I have had bad dreams. 

OhI yon are wounded, my lord. — OhI many a dream was in the 
ship an hour before her death. 

Oh, how seldom has a pang shot through our hearts at the sig^t 
of our mined fellow-creatures ! 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of time I Sarmatia fell^ nnwept| 
without a crime. 

Oh that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains 1 

Oh the insupportable anguish of reflecting that they died of hun- 
ger, when there was bread enough and to spare I 

Alas for his poor family! — Alas that folly and falsehood should 
be so hard to grapple with I 

Daughter of Faith, awake! arise! illume the dread unknown, the 
ehaos of the tomb ! 

Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge tliis cruelty upon the 
author of it. 

Ugh ! I look forward with dread for to-morrow. — Up, comrades, 
up I — Away with him to prison ! 

Fie, fie, fie ! pah, pah I Give me an ounce of civet, good apotlie- 
eary, to sweeten my imagination: there*s money for thee. 

Ah the laborious indolence of him who has nothing to do! the 
preying weariness, the stagnant ennui, of him who has nothing to 
obtain! 

Bat haH, ye mighty mssten of the lay, 
Natuxe'i true sons, the Mends of man and truth! 

How exceedingly prepossessing must have been the appearance 
of this young man, which made an impression upon Jesus so strong 
tad evident as to cause it to bo remarked that " Jesus loved him ** I 
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SZBBOUB TO BB WBITTEIU 



IM wtU§ ifmim t •gmti»» mid nrtamttiwrn h€ mmrUd m tk» foOmthig i, , 

mgremUf to the prvtdpUg Uad down w tko two pr o t o dmf Mmloo, omd tke 
Romarko wodat tkom (pp. ]»-iei}:— 



Peace to their manes May the turf Ue lightly on their breast, 
and the irerdiire over their grare be as perpetual as their memories 
(BnlelL) 

Is he who triumphed in the hope of immortality infericT to the 
worm, liis companion in the tomb Will light never rise on the long 
night of the grave (Rule L) 

What a piece of work is man How noble in reason how infinite 
in flumlties in form and moving how express and admirable in action 
how like an angel in apprehension how like a god (Rule II.) 

Triptolemns asked Mordannt, with a Toice winch faltered with 
apprehension, whether he thought there was any danger. (Remark 6, 
under Rule I.) 

How many bright eyes grow dim how many soft cheeks grow 
pale how many lively forms fade away into the tomb — and none 
can tell the cause that blighted their happiness. (Rule IL) 

Yon do not think, I hope, that I will join in conyersation with 
such a man, or that I will so far betray my character as to give coun- 
tenance to such desperate prciceedings (Remark c, under Rule I.) 

How happy the station which every minute ftunishes opportuni- 
ties of doing good to thousands how dangerous that which every 
moment exposes to the ii\jury of millions (Rule IL) 

Where is the man who is entitled to set a boundary to himself 
in the path of righteousness, saying, " Hitherto shall I go, but no 
further ** ( Rule I. and Remark /.) 

Wherever an agonizing people shall perish, in a generous convul- 
sion, for want of a valiant arm and a fearless heart, they will cry, in 
the last accents of despair, ** Oh for a Washington, an Adams, a 
Jefierson " (Rule IL and Remark c.) 

What words can declare the immeasurable worth of books what 
rhetoric set forth the importance of that great invention which 
diffused them over the whole earth to glad its myriads cf minds 
(Rule I. and Remark d) 

By what inconceivable perversion of taste and of labor has he 
flnuned, for the sentiments of his religion, a mode of expression so 
uncongenial with the eloquence of hi8 country, and so adapted to dis' 
iociate them from all connection with that eloquence (Rule 1.) 
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It Is good to make esrtli and ocean, winds and flames, son and 
stars, tribntary to our present well-being: how much better to make 
them minister to oar spiritaal wants, teaohers of hearenlj tmtfa, 
guides to a more glorious Being than themselyes, bonds of union 
between man and his Maker (Rnle IL) 

Whj is it that the names of Howard and Thornton and Glarksoa 
and Wilberforce will be held in everlasting remembrance Is it not 
ohieflj on account of thehr goodness, their Christian philanthropy, 
the oyerflowing and inexhaostible benevolence of their great minda 
(Rnle I. and Bemark e.) 

Victims of persecntion how wide an empire acknowledges the 
awaj of yonr principles Apostles of liberty what millions attest 
the authenticity of yonr mission Meek champions of truth no stain 
of private interest or of hmocent blood is on the spotless garments of 
yonr renown. (Role IL) 

Whither shall I turn Wretch that I am to what place shall I 
betake myself Shall I go to the capitol — alas it is overflowed with 
my brother's blood; or shall I retire to my house — yet there I be 
hold my mother plunged in misery, weeping and despahring. (Rules 
L and II.) 

What is it only in dreams that beauty and loveliness have beamed 
on me firom the human countenance; that I have heard tones of 
kindness which have thrilled through my heart; that I have found 
sympathy in suffering, and a sacred joy in friendship Are all the 
great and good men of past ages only dreams (Ride IL; Rule L 
and Remark e.) 

Does not the mind, after all, spread its own hue over all the 
scenes of life Does not the cheerfVil man make a cheerful world 
Does not the sorrowing man make a gloomy world Does not every 
mind make its own world Does it not — as if indeed a portion of 
the Deity were imparted to it — does it aot almost create the scene 
aiouiid it (Rnle L and Remark d.) 

Why has God placed man amidst this boundless theatre, revealed 
aronnd him this endless creation, touched his heart with the love of 
beauty, and given him this delightful and awful interest in all that 
meets his eye, if he is merely a creature of the earth, soon to shut 
his 8yes on these majestic scenes, and to be buried for ever in a 
narrow grave Does this love of the infinite, this attachment to the 
universe, seem suitable to so fhul a nature Do they not suggest 
the idea of a being who belongs to the universe, and who is to fill an 
ever- widening sphere (Rnle 1.) 
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Paaoal tlum wert pore in heart in this world, and now thoa art 
in fail tight of Qod. John Hilton thon art among the angels and 
the Beraphs that were once thy glorious song; and this world is dear 
to them for what thoa thyself wert in it. Oh, how snblimelj dost 
thoa move in heayen, the love of saints and heroes, and spirits 
maltitadinoos (Bale IL and Bemark c) 

Natoie bow in emy ehsnn sapnoM (Bole n.) 

Gsa storied wn or soimatod bust 

Ba«k to its nuuiiion oOl th* flaettng breath 

Gsa tumor's Tdcs proToko tho sUont dust, 

Or fiaJUtrj soothe the doll, oold ear of death (Role L) 

A crippled and suffering child, looked at from without, seems the 
Heaviest of domestic afflictions. Yet, once confided to onr care, 
what an object of tender interest it becomes What gentle and holy 
affections hover over it What a web of soft and fostering duty is 
woven round it It gives new beauty and value to life. We would 
fiun keep it with us for ever. What a void is left when it is removed 
by the hand of death (BolelL) 

What must sound reason pronounce of a mind, which, in the train 
of millions of thoughts, has wandered to all things under the sun, 
to all the permanent objects or vanishing appearances in the crea- 
tion, but never fixed its thought on the Supreme Beality; never 
approached, like Moses, to ** see this great sight'* (Bemark f, 
under Bule I.) 

Oh the littleness of man's heart, capable of loving only by units 
and in successive emotions, and therefore contracting the infinite 
heart of Qod to the narrowness of his own Oh the meanness of 
man's thoughts, when he takes the foot-rule, by which he measures 
his earthly dwelling, as his base-line of triangulation for measuring 
the amplitude of the heavenly temple (Bule n., Bemark c.) 

Who is the man whom yon select from the records of time as the 
object of your special admiration Is it he who lived to indulge 
himself; whose current of life flowed most equably and pleasurably; 
whose desires were crowned most liberally with means of gratifica- 
tioo; whose table was most luxuriantly spread; and whom fortune 
made the envy of his neighborhood by the fulness of her gifts Were 
such the men to whom monuments have been reared, and whose 
memories, fireshened with tears of joy and reverence, grow and 
flourish and spread torough every age Oh, no (Bole I. and Be- 
mark s,* Bule n., Bemark d) 
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MA.BK8 OF PJlBENTHESIS GODslst of two cuTved 
lines ( ), which serve to indicate that an expression 
is inserted in the body of a sentence, with which it 
has no connection in sense or in constniction. 

BSMABK8. 

a. These two cnrres are Bometimes called parniUhetes, or a paren 
Ifteng, — the same word that hidicates the kmd of phrase or olanse 
which they enclose. But, as this designatloii tends to produce 
ambigoity or confosion of ideas, it would be better to name them 
** marki of parenthesis/* and to restrict the term ** parenthesis" to 
signify, what it properly means, those words which are put beiwemi 
such portions of a sentence as are intimately connected iu sense and 
in constmotkm. 

A. Marks of parenthesis were once used in greater abundance than 
tiiey are at the present day; many plirases and clauses now pointed 
with commas haying been formerly enclosed by cuired lines. This 
probably arose firom the fact, that the older writers were more accus 
tomed to an inrolTed style dT oompoeition, which could not be read 
without the frequent use of parenthetical marks; whereas modem 
authors, many of them with less beauty and justness of sentiment, 
are wont to adopt a freer and an unoomplicated mode of writing. 
Hence, the eye being but little habituated to marks of parenthesis, 
there is a growing tendency to dispense with them, even when the 
structure of a sentence demands their insertion. Those intermediate 
expressions, indeed, which are less harsh or abrupt, or do not hinder 
the flow of the sentence into which they are thrown, are more easily 
read by means of commas than with the help of marks of parenthe- 
sis; but, on the other hand, it is evident, that a whole sentence, or a 
part of a sentence, introduced into the body of another, with which 
it does not harmonize, is more clearly distinguished, and that the eye 
is better able to connect the main portions, when the proper paren« 
thetical marks are introduced. — See pp. 64, 65. 
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BULE. 
WordB thfowm obUquefy nUo the Bodjf of a S mtm te e , 

The marks of parenthesis enclose only those words 
which break the unity of the sentence into which they 
are thrown, and which may therefore be omitted with- 
out injnry to its sense or its constmction. 

SXAMPLS8. 

1. Tte liTpttui ityle ct aiehltoetufa (im Dr. Pocoek, not Us dfawouMM, iNrt 
his poiinto) warn appaiwiitly tbs molbor of the Oreek. 

%Jtw ooDndM ri^t pinciples (and we eaimot hate them imUm m «aBM^ 
dee ihem), tbey most be perpetoaUj on the liKureeae. 

BSMABK8. 

o. If a pdnt would not bo requind between those parte of a 
lentenoe hi which a parenthesii occurs, none should be used along 
with the parenthetical marks; as, ^ Are jou still (I fear jou are) fitt 
from being comfortably settled?** Here these marks are nnao* 
oompanied bj any point, because, in its simple state, the sentence 
would be without it; as, ** Are you still far from being comfortably 
settled?" 

6. But, when a comma or any other point is necessary where the 
incidental clause is thrown in, it should be placed ntftw tke kut mark 
of parenthesis; as, ** Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret 
to the proud man himself), is the most ordinary spring of action 
among men.*' Some writers would punctuate this and similar sen- 
tences with the same point before each of the marks; as, ** Left now 
to himself, (malice could not wish him a worse adviser,) he resolves on 
a desperate project.** But the former mode of pointing is preferable, 
as it connects tiie parenthesis more closely with the preceding part 
of the sentence, to which it is usually most related. 

c Sometimes the parenthetical portion of a sentence is designed 
to express either inquiry or an emotion of wonder, astonishment, 
delight, &c., when the main passage is in its nature affirmative. In 
cases of this kind, the point required, if there were no parenthesis, 
it to be inserted btfore the Jtrtt mark under consideration, and that 
which belongs to the enclosed portion hrfort (&e feoomf; as, " While 
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the Christian desires the approbation of his fellow-men, (and why 
should he not desire it?) he disdains to receive theh: good-will by 
dishonorable means.** 

d. On the other hand, the parenthesis is sometimes expIaDatory 
or affirmative; and the portion of the sentence with which it is con- 
nected, interrogative. Thus: ** The righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise: Saj not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above;) or, Who 
shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead.) But what saith it?** In this passage, the points used 
with the marks of parenthesis are applied differently from those 
inserted in the example illustrating Bemark e; but the principle it 
tiie same. 

e. Before the first parenthetical mark, however, no point should 
be used, if not required in case the parenthetical words were omit^ 
ted; as, **The rocks (hard-hearted varletsi) melted not into tears, 
nor did the trees hang their heads in silent sorrow.** 

f. Occasionally, the parenthesis is so little connected with th« 
portion that follows it, that a period is required before the last mark, 
though no point whatever, or only a comma, is necessary to unit* 
the parts before and after the parenthesis; as,^ 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snart: 

Learning is one, and wit, however raxe. 

The Frenehman, first in literary fiune, 

(Mention him, if yon please. Voltaire f <— The same.) 

With spirit, genins, eloqoence, supplied, 

lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 

g. Though, strictly speaking, a parenthesis is an interruption of 
the sense of a passage, yet the marks indicating it may sometimes 
be used to enclose a word, phrase, or clause, placed at the end of a 
sentence; as, **The next night we were introduced at the Prince 
of Craon*s assembly (he has the chief power in the grand duke's 
absence). The princess,** &o. But such a mode of punctuation is 
seldom needed in a style characterized either by unity or elegance. 

A. In the Scriptures, particularly in the Letters of the Apostie 
Paul, parentheses are found consisting of distinct sentences, which 
require to be separated by ftiU points from the context, as in the 
fi»llowing example: ** Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
nark them who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. (For many 
walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weepingi 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ; whose end is di»tmo 
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tion, wfaoee god is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame; who 
mind earthly things.) For our convenatlon is in heayen; from 
whence also we IooIe for the Sayionr, the Lord Jesus Christ** 

i. In reports of speeches, where a partioniar reference is some- 
times made either to the present or a former speaker, or where the 
sense of the auditors is expressed by approbation or disapprobation^ 
it is Qsnal to enclose the inserted words within marks of parenthesis; 
as, ** The Indd exposition which has been made of the object of the 
meeting by the Right ReTcrend Bishop (M'llvaine) lightens the task 
of recommending it to an audience like this. I do not know but I 
should act more advisedly to leave his cogent and persuasiTe state- 
ment to produce its natural effect, without any attempt on my part 
to enforce it (No.)** 

J. Some writers would put within parenthetical marks such 
words as are thrown into sentences to correct grammatical errors; 
as, ** I am now as well as when yon was (were) here.** But, as will 
be shown hereafter, it is better to use brackets, that the language 
introduced may be clearly distinguished firom the original; as (to 
take the same example), ** I am now as well as when yon was [were] 
here.** 

k. Sometimes marks of parenthesis are used to enclose an ex 
pression standing apart from the context, and added by way of 
explanation, or in reference to some other passage. Examples 
of this kind may be seen in the ** Exercises to be written,** which 
occur in the present treatise. The same marks are also used, par- 
ticularly in dictionaries and in didactic and scientific works, to 
enclose the Arabic figures or the letters of the alphabet, when enu> 
merating definitions of words, or subjects treated of; as, "(A.) The 
unlawfulness of suicide appean from the following considerations: 
(1.) Suicide is unlawfU on account of its general consequences. 
(2.) Because it is the duty of the self-murderer to live in tlie world, 
and be useful in it (8.) Because he deprives himself of all further 
opportunity to prepare for happiness in a ftiture state.'* But, unless 
it is necessary to distinguish the letters or figures firom the simpler 
modes of specification, the marks of parenthesis are better omitted. 

t When a parenthetical expression is short, or coincides with the 
rest of the sentence, the marks of parenthesis may be omitted, and 
commas used instead; as, '* Every star, if we ma^ /w^s h amdhgff, 
is a sun to a system of planets.** The intervening words foys J, toyi 
fte, and others of a similar character, should all be written only with 
conunas. -» See p. 66, Remai^ c 
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ORAL XZXRCISB. 
fll«it haw HU Jbdf 4Pu{ tk« Rtmmrlu tipply to tk» funeiuatim tf CUm 



1 have seen oharitj (if chari^ it may be called) ioralt with aa 
afar of pity. 

The Tynans were the first (if we may beliere what is told ns hy 
writers of high antiquity) who learned the art of nayigation. 

PlMsoie (whMM'tr sh» dsgs, al kast) H a trinn, 
That Ions, to flsj aliTtt, the young beginner. 

The profound learning and philosophical researches of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (he was master of twenty-eight languages) were the 
wonder and admiration of his contemporaries. 

Know, thai, this trath (okongh finr man to know)» 
Tlrtoe alone is happiness below. 

Whether writing prose or yerse (for a portion of the work is in 
prose), the author knows both what to blot, and when to stop. 

Do we, then (for this one question coyers the whole ground of 
this subject), — do we obsenre the strict conditions of our yast and 
nnsurpassably momentous work? 

The most remote country, towards the East, of which the Greeks 
had any definite knowledge (and their acquaintance with it was, at 
the best, extremely imperfect), was India. 

While they wish to please, (and why should they not wish it?) 
they disdain dishonorable means. 

I am so ill at present, (an illness of my own procuring last night t 
who is perfect?) that nothing but your yery great idndness could 
make me write. 

She had managed this matter so well, (oh, how artftil a woman 
she was I) that my father's heart was gone before I suspected it waa 
in danger. 

Perhaps (Ibr who oan gness the efflwti of ehaneo 9) 
Here Hnnt msj box, or Mahomet maj danoe. 

Consider (and may the consideration sink deep into your heaorts I) 
the fhtal consequences of a wicked life. 

Bdwud, lo! to sadden &te 
(Weate we the woof: the thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web la woye ; the work Is done.) 
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The air was nuld m gammer, all com was off tbe gnmnd, and 
the ik^ -larks were singing aloud (by the way, I saw not one at 
Keswlok, perluips because the place abounds in birds of pnj), 

fit flnr the model of a ttatauy 

(A net ot mnre imposton whan all^s done: 
Vyn Moi moflh flnar voniMi, ripe and vaalf 
Tbaa all the nonsmie ot tbair stone idMl)i 

A certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town 
of liary and her sister Martha. (It was that Mary- who anconted 
the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lasarus was sick.) Therefore his sisters sent unto him, 
saying. Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. 

From an original and infinitely more lofty and intellectual state 
of existence, there remains to man, according to the philosophy of 
Plato, a dark remembrance of divinity and perfection. 

Yet, in the mere outside of nature's works, if I may so ezpresa 
myself^ there is a splendor and a magnificence to which even unto* 
tored minds cannot attend without great delight. 

'^ Tou say,'* said the judge, ** that the bag you lost had a hundred 
and ten dollars in it ? ** — ** Tes, sir." — ^ Then," repUed the judge, 
M Hill cannot be your bag, as it contained but a hundred dollara.*' 



BZXB0I8S TO BB WRrTTXN. 
hUrodue0 tk» wtarlu if fomUkttit mto their rupttttM placet t— 

Not a few are the incitements of the working classes would they 
were greater I to the accumulation of property, and eyen to the 
Investment of land. (Remark e.) 

The finest images which Joseph HaU conjures up and many of 
them are wonderfolly fine neyer displace the great truths for the 
sake of which they are admitted. (Remark a.) 

There is nothing that we call a good which may not be oonyerted 
into a curse that is, nothing that is providential or external, and not 
of the soul; nor is there an evil of that nature which is not tho- 
roughly a good. (Remark 6.) 

There is a power have you not felt it? in the presence, convers** 
tion, and example of a man of strong principle and magnanimity, ti» 
lift us, at least for the moment, from our vulgar and tame habits of 
thought, and to kindle some generous aspirations after the excel- 
lence which we were made to attain. (Remarks e, t) 
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Under God, and by thoee spiritual aids which are erer yonobsafed 
m exact proportion to onr endeavors to obtain them, how graoiout 
and glorious is this truth! we are morally and religiously, as well ai 
intellectually, the maken of ourselves. (Remark c.) 

Sir, I hope the big gentleman that has just sat down Mr. Francis 
Archer will do me the justice to believe, that, as I receive lltUo 
satisfaction from being offended, so I am not sedulous to find <mt 
cause for offence. Applause. (Remark i.) 

I mention these instances, not to undervalue science it would be 
folly to attempt that; for science, when true to its name, is true 
knowledge, but to show that its name is sometimes wrongftilly 
assumed, and that its professors, when not guided by humility, may 
prove but misleading counsellors. (Remark 6.) 

And he said unto them that stood by. Take from hun the pound, 
and give it to him that hath ten pounds. And they said unto him, 
Lord, he hath ten pounds. For I say unto you, that nnto every one 
who hath shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken away from him. (Remarks Ifh.) 

^ Young master was alive la«t Whitsuntide," said the coachman. 
** Whitsuntide I alas I " cried Trim,extending his right arm, and falling 
Instantly into tlie same attitude in which he read the sermon, ** what 
is Whitsuntide, Jonathan" for that was the coachman*s name, **or 
Shrovetide, or any other tide or time, to this? ** (Remark b.) 

No lesson of a practical kind and all lessons ought to be practical 
requires to be so often repeated as that which ei^oins upon the mind 
a state of passivity; for what an electrical thing is it! How does it 
dart forth after this and that, flitting from sweet to sweet for it never 
willingly tastes of bitter things, and ** feeding itself without f^ar ** ! 
(Remarks a, b.) 

Inquiring the road to Mirlington, I addressed him by the name of 
Honesty. The fellow whether to show his wit beforo his mistress, 
or whether he was displeased with my familiarity, I cannot tell 
directed me to follow a part of my face which, I was well assured, 
eould bo no guide to me, and that other parts would follow of coo- 
sequence. (Remarks a, b.) 

Socrates has often expressly said, that he considered human life 
in general and without doubt the state of the world in his day must 
have eminently tended to make him so consider it in the light of an 
imprisonment of the soul, or of a malady under which the nobler 
spirit is condemned to linger, until it be set free and purified by the 
healing touch of death. (Remark a.) 
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Tlie Dash [ ** ] is a straight horizontal line, used 
for the purposes specified in the following rules. 

BBMABK8. 

a. Kotwithstanding the adTantagw resulting firom the proper me 
ef the dash, the most indistinct conceptions have been formed in 
regard to its nature and its applications. Manj authors, some of 
them of high standing in the literary world, as well as a majority 
of letter-writers, are wont to employ this mark so indiscriminately 
as to prove that they are acquainted neither with its uses, nor witb 
those of the other points whose places it is made to supply. Some 
use it instead of a conmia; others, instead of a semicolon; not a 
few, where the colon is required; and a host, between every sentence 
and after every paragraph. Others go eyen further, by introducing 
it between the most commonplace words and phrases, apparently to 
apprise the reader, through the medium of his eye, what perhaps he 
could not diBOOver by his judgment, that the composition before him 
is distinguished for brilliance of diction, tenderness of sentiment, or 
force of thought But surely the unnecessary profusion of straight 
lines, particularly on a printed page, is oflfensive to good taste, is an 
index of the deuher^i profound ignorance of the art of punctuation, 
and, so far from helping to bring out the sense of an author, is better 
adapted for turning into nonsense some of his finest passages. 

b. From these abuses in the application of the dash, some writers 
have strongly questioned its utility in any way as a sentential mark. 
So long, however, as modes of thought are diflferent, and the style 
of composition corresponds with the peculiarities of an author's 
mind, so long will it be necessary occasionally to use the dash. 
The majestic simplicity of Scripture language may dispense with the 
use of this mark; but the affected and abrupt style of a Sterne, 
the broken and natural colloquialisms of a Shakspeare, the diffusive 
eloquence of a Chalmers, and the parenthetical inversions of a 
Bentham or a Brougham, will scarcely admit of being pointed only 
with the mora common and grammatical stops. 
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BULB I. 
Broken and EpigrammaHo StnttnetiA 

The dash is used where a sentence breaks off ab- 
ruptly, and the subject is changed ; where the sense is 
suspended, and is continued after a short interruption ) 
where a significant or long pause is required; and 
where there is an unexpected or epigrammatic turn in 
the sentiment. 

XXAMPLS8. 

1. Wu fhtn 9W9i % boldor wpteln cf • mora Tsllant iMndf Wu tlim 

•wr— but I Mom to boast. 
S. Tban tbo oyo of • ehild — who oan look munorod Into that ** well imd»« 

filed,'' in irtiioh hottvan Itaelf Menu to be reflected? 
S. Ton hate giten the command to • peraon of Uloatrioaa Urth, of ancient 

flunUy, of hinumerable stataes, but — of no experience. 
4. Hui um *Bi «UAT — Vatoe marble! wheret Nothing bnt aordid dual 

Ikahera. 

BBMABK& 

o. In the preceding examples, no gnunmatical point is used with 
the dash, because, in the first two and the last one, none would seem 
to be reqoired if the sentences broken off had been finished; and 
beoanse, in the third, the word ^ bnt," before the mark showing the 
snspensiye paose, is intimately connected in sense with the phrase 
that follows it. But if the parts of a sentence, between which the 
pause of suspension is to be made, are susceptible of being gram- 
matically diyided, their proper point should be inserted before the 
dash; as, '* He sometimes counsel iakuj — and sometimes snuff.*' 

h. Passages of the following kind, in which an unfinished ques- 
tion is taken up immediately afterwards in an alternate form, may 
be brought under the operation of the present rule; the dash, with 
a comma before it, being placed after the commencing portion of the 
sentence: '^Who could best describe to yon a country, — he who 
had travelled its entire surfhce, or he who had just landed on its 
shores? Who could best breathe into you the spirit of Christian 
love, — he who had scarcely learned to control his own passions, or 
Jesus of Kazareth? " 
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OSAI« BZXBCI8S. 
fH^f are itsku uumrUd vhVm ftXUmb^g mUtmeM^^ 



Men win wnui|^ for religion, write ^ it, fight for it, any thing 
tmt— live for it 

Greece, Carthage, Rome, —where are they? The pages of hia- 
tory — how is it that they are so dark and sad? 

If you will gi^e me yoor attention, I will show yon — bat stop! 
I do not know that yon wish to see. 

Leonldas, Cato, Phocion, Tell, — one pecnliarity marks them aC: 
they dazed and snffered for theur natiTe land. 

If thoa art he, so mnch respected oooe — but, oh, how fiUlenI 
how degraded! 

The good woman was allowed by everybody, except her husband, 
to be a sweet-tempered lady — when not in llqnor. 

I take — eht ohi — as much exercise — ehl — as I can, Madam 
Gout You know my sedentary state. 

Hast thou — but how shall I ask a question which must bring 
tears into so many eyes? 

When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple standing by whom 
he loved, he saith unto his mother. Woman, — behold — thy son I 
Then saith he to the disciple, Behold — thy mother I 

When the poor victims were bayoneted, clinging round the knees 
of the soldiers, would my friend — but I cannot pursue the strain of 
my interrogation. 

<* Lord Gudfaisl! if thoa thhik'st on haaven's bliss, 
Hold xap thy hand; make tUgaaX. of that hopo.'*— 
Hs dies, and makes no sign. 

Approaching the head of the bed, where my poor young com- 
panion, with throat uncovered, was lying, with one hand the monster 
grasped his knife, and with the other — ah, cousin ! — with the othe* 
be seised — a ham. 

Good people all, with one aoeord, 

Lament fi>r Bfadam Blaiae, 
Who neTer wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke het praiao. 

A *' Hamlet,'' a **Faradise Lost," and a St Peter's Church,— 
are they not, each after its kind, creations to which nothing can be 
added, and from which nothing can be taken away, witiiont distorb- 
ance of their serene, absolute completeness ? 
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WnaUJtKtt TO BB WJUITMA'. 
Jii tiU fMowtng MmtmeUf imrC imtkti t^mrtmmr muutmjf i — 

''I foBTgoi my*' ''Your portmaateaa? ** hastily intemipM 
IhoniM. ''The nine.'* 

Horror bunt the bands of sleep; but my feelings words are too 
weak, too powerless, to express them. 

To reward men according to their worth alasl the perfootion of 
fiiis, we know, amounts to the millennium. 

'^ Please your honor," quoth Trim, ** the Inquisitaon is the vfleit '* 
" Prithee, spare thy description, Trim. I hate the yery name of it," 
said my fiither. 

Frankness, suayity, tenderness, benevolence, breathed throii|^ 
their exercise. And his &mily But he is gone: that noble heart 
beats no more. 

Thoa dost not m«ftii 

No, no: thoa wooldst not haTe mo maks 

A trial of my skill upon my child! 

What beside a few mouldering and brittie ruins, which time is 
imperceptibly touching down into dust, what, beside these, remains 
of the glory, the grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy, of the 
Grecian republics, or the empire of Bome? 

In thirty years the western breeze had not fanned his blood: be 
had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time; nor had the voice of 
friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. His children but 
here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the portrait. 

The people lifted up their voices, and blessed the good St. Kicho- 
ias; and, firom that time forth, the sage Van Kortiand was held in 
more honor than ever for his great talent at dreaming, and was 
pronounced a most useful dtixen and a right good man when he 
was asleep. 

I now solemnly declare, that, so fiur as personal happiness is con- 
oenied, I would infinitely prefer to pass my life as a member of the 
iMur, in the practice of my profession, according to the ability which 
God has given me, to that life which I have led, and in which I have 
hM places of high trust, honor, respectability, and oftjo^wy. 

At eharoh, in diks and satins new, 

With hoop of monstrous siaa, 
Bho now slmnbered in her pew 

Bat when she shat her eyes. 

12 



178 THS DA8H. 

BULE n. 

A CkmehuUng Clauu on which other Expressiona depend, 

A dash should be used after several words or ex- 
pressions, when these constitute a nominatiye which 
is broken off, and resumed in a new form ; and after 
a long member, or a series of phrases or clauses, when 
thej lead to an important conclusion. 

BXAMPLB8. 

1. That pftlrlotfm whteh, wrtnhhig Ite faupfastloiui from fba linmoirCal 
€k>d, and kafing al an fanmaawumbla distenoa balow all iMser, groreQins, 
piKMmal IntarMta and fbeUngs, antawatna and piompte to deed* of aalfgaeri- 
floa, of Tatar, of dsTotton, and of death HmU;— that is pabllo Ttrtoa; that 
li tha noblaat, tha nabUmflot, of all pubUe Tfaioaa. 

2. When ambition piactlMa tha monstroaa dootilna of mUHoofl made tvr 
fafcdltldaala, their plajthingi, to be demoUalud at their eapiloe; eportiog 
wanton]/ with tha lights, tha peaoe, the eomlbrtB, the existenee, of nations, 
as if their faitozieated pride woold, if possibla, make God's earth itself their 
i)otball,^is not the good man indignant? 

g. Hm infinity of worldSf and the narrow spot of eaith whSeh wa call oar 
eoontij or oar home; the eternity of ages, and the ftw hoars of lift; tha 
almighty power of God, and homan nothingness,^ it is impossible to think 
of these in saoeesskm, withoat a IbeUng Bke that whieh Is prodooad bj the 
sobUmast aloqaanee. 

BBMABKB. 

a, iDBtead of a comma and a dash, which are used in these exam 
pies immediately before the finishing clause of the sentence, some 
writen and printers would insert a semicolon or a colon; but the 
ponotoation adopted above seems to exhibit the oonstmction and 
sense to more advantage, and to be more in harmony with the 
vfaetorical cliaracter of snch passages. 

6. On the other hand, many would put dashes, in the third 
example, instead of the semicolons which we have introduced. The 
mode of punctuation here exhibited seems to be preferable, on 
aooonnt of its greater definiteness; showing, as it does, by the 
Insertion, between the particulars of the compound series, of a point 
dififerent from that used before the last portion of the sentence, both 
the similarities and the distinction which exist between its Tariooi 
partk — See p. 120, Bule ; p. 121, e, a, /. 



A CONCLUDINC^ CLAUSE. 179 

ORAI* XZXBCUB. 
ftite «ftf AuftM art InMrfMl te fA« /oflMvfiii^ MNieiMAfi — 

To puU down the false and to build np the trne, and to uphold 
wliat there is of tme in the old, — let this be oar endearor. 

At school and at college, the great yision of Borne broods orer the 
mind with a power which is never suspended or disputed: her great 
men, her beautiftd legends, her history, the height to which she rosOi 
and the depth to which she fell, — these make up one-half of a sto- 
dent*s ideal world. 

The noble indignation with which Emmett repelled the charge of 
treason against his country, the eloquent vindication of his name, 
and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in the hopeless hour of condem 
nation, — all these entered deeply into every generous bosom; and 
even his enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated his eze 
oution. 

That gush of human sympathy which brought tears into Charles 
Lamb*s eyes, when he mingled in the living tide which pours through 
the streets of London, and he felt his heart beat responsive to the 
warm pulse of joy as it throbbed past him, — what was it but 
the vivid consciousness of Grod ; the breath of the Father, softening the 
bosom over which it swept, and filling it with his own mercifhl ten 
demess towards the great family of man ? 

The grasp of a child's little hand around one of our fingers; its 
mighty little crow, when excited by the playfulness of its nurse; 
its maniul spring upon the little woolpack legs that refuse to bear its 
weight, — are all traits of more or less pleasantness. Every step in 
the attainment of physical power; every new trait of intelligence, 
as they one by one arise in the infantine intellect, like the glory 
of night, starting star by star into the sky, — is hailed with a heart- 
burst of rapture and surprise, as if we had never known any thing 
■o clever or so captivating before. 

The affections which spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far 
into futurity; the workings of mighty passions, which seem to arm 
the soul with an almost superhuman energy; the innocent and 
irrepressible joy of in&ncy; the bloom and buoyancy and dazzling 
hopes of youth; the throbbings of the heart, when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth; woman, with 
her beauty and grace and gentleness, and fhlness of feeling, and 
depth of affection, and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks 
which only a mother's heart can inspire, — these are all poetical. 



180 THE DASH. 

EZSRCUE8 TO BB WBITTEV. 



The ooUision of mind with mind; the tag and strain of intel- 
leotoal wrestling; the tension of every mental fibre, as the student 
reaches forth to take hold of the topmost pinnacle of thought; the 
shout of joy that swells up from gladsome roices, as he stands upon 
the summit, with enror under his feet, these make men. 

The modest flower, nestling in the meadow-grass; the happy tree, 
as it laughs and riots in the wind; the moody cloud, knitting its 
brow in solemn thought; the river that has been flowing all night 
long; the sound of the thirsty earth, as it drinks and relishes the 
rain, these tilings are as a full hymn when they flow finom the melody 
of nature, but an empty rhythm when scanned by the finger of art 

If we would see the foundations laid broadly and deeply on which 
the fabric of this couutry*s liberties shall rest to the remotest gene- 
rations; if we would see her cany forward the work of political 
refonnation, and rise the bright and morning star of fireedom over 
a beni^ted world, let us elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of every class of our citizens, and especially let us imbue them 
thoroughly with the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Above all the finet and tumult of actual existence, above the 
decrees of earth*s nominal sovereigns, above all the violence and 
evil which render what is called history so black a record of folly 
and crime, above all these, there have ever been certain luminous 
ideas, pillars of fire in the night of time, which have guided and 
guarded the great army of humanity, in its slow and hesitating, but 
still onward, progress in knowledge and fireedom. 

When, at God^s decree, human greatness firom all its state fiills 
to the ground like a leaf; when death, usually doing its work in 
silence, seems to cry out over the bier of the high and distinguished; 
when some figure, that has moved with imposing tread in our sight, 
towers still more out of the dark valley; when the drapery of mourn- 
ing unrolls itself from private chambers to line the streets, darken 
the windows, and hang the heavens in black; when the stroke of the 
bell adds a sabbath solemnity to the days of the week, and the boom 
of guns, better fired over the dead than at the living, echoes all 
through our territory; while the wheels of business stop, and labox 
leans its head, and trade foregoes its gains, and communication, 
•aye on one thome, ceases, we may well ask the meaning and 
cause. 



A CONCLUDING CLAUSE. 181 

Insert both semieoloiu and dashu m their respeetioe placet $ — 

'Wlierover on this earth an understanding is active to know 
and serve the truth wherever a heart beats with kind and pure and 
generous affections wherever a home spreads its sheltering wing 
over husband and wife, and parent and child, there, under every 
diversity of outward circumstance, the true worth and dignity and 
peace of man*s soul are within reach of all. 

When, in addition to the mere spectacle and love of nature, there 
Is a knowledge of it too when the laws and processes are under- 
stood which surround us with wonder and beauty every day when 
the great cycles are known, through which the material creation 
passes without decay, then, in the immensity of human hopes, there 
appears nothing which need stagger faith it seems no longer strange 
that the mind which interprets the material creation should survive 
its longest period, and be admitted to its remoter realms. 

The infinite importance of what he has to do the goading convic- 
tion that it must be done the utter inability of doing it the dreadful 
combination, in his mind, of both the necessity and incapacity the 
despair of crowding the concerns of an age into a moment the 
impossibility of beginning a repentance which should have been 
completed, of setting about a peace which should have been coo- 
eluded, of suing for a pardon which should have been obtained, 
all these complicated concerns without strength, without time, with- 
out hope with a clouded memory, a disjointed reason, a wounded 
spirit, undefined terrors, remembered sins, anticipated punishment, an 
angry Grod, an accusing conscience, all together intolerably augment 
the sufferings of a body which stands in little need of the insupporta- 
ble burthen of a distracted mind to aggravate its torments. 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or 
a furrow to the silvered brow, of an affectionate parent if thou art a 
husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in thy arms to doubt one moment of thy kindness 
or thy truth if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, 
word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided in thee if thou art 
a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart 
that now lies cold and still beneath thy feet, then be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, every tmgentle action, will 
come thronging back upon thy memory, and knockiug dolefully at 
thy soul then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant 
on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing 
tear, more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 



]82 THE DASH. 

BULE m. 

The Echo, or Words repeated EhatorieaUy. 

The dash is used before what is termed by docii- 
tionists the echo; that is, before a word or phrase 
repeated in an exclamatory or an emphatic manner. 

BXAMPLBB. 

1. Shall I, whc WM bom, I mli^t almott aaj, bal eertainlj Inoagbt np^ 
in the tent of my Ikther, that moet ezoeUent general — ahali I, the oonqneror 
of Spain and Gaol, and not onlj of the Alpine nations, but of the Alpa 
themaelTee— ahall I oompaie myaelf with thia half-jear captain? — a cap- 
tain, belbre whom ahould one place the two armiee without thdr enrigna, I 
am peranadod he woold not know to which of ttiem he is eoneoL 

2. Newton waa a Ohilatian; — Newtim! whoae mind bunt finrth from the 
fettera caat by natoie on oar Unite oonceptiona; — Newton! whose science 
waa truth, and the foundation of whose knowledge of it waa philosophy ; not 
those Tirionary and arrogant presumptiona which too often usurp its name, 
but piiilosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, which, like flguras, can- 
not lie; — Newton! who carried the line and nde to the utmost barriers of 
Bi eat i o n , and explored the pzinciplea by wliidi, no doubt, all created matter 
Is held together and ezistB. 

BBMABKB. 

o. Before the iteration of the words ** shall V* ^ the first example, 
dashes are put withoat any other point, to show that what precedes 
is unfinished. After the expression, ^ this half-year captain," a note 
of interrogation is placed, becanse the qnestion terminates here. 

i. In the second example, semicolons are introduced before the 
dashes, in order to separate with greater clearness the various mem- 
bers, some of which are divisible into clauses. But, in the more 
simple kinds of sentences (as in the first five under the Oral Exer- 
cise, p. 188), a comma will be sufficient before the dash. 

c. After expi*essions of the kind under consideration, it is seldom 
necessary to put the exclamatory mark; as, ** Edmund Burke was a 
man who added to the pride, not merely of his country, but of liis 
species; — a man who robed the very soul of inspiration in the 
splendors of a pure and overpowering eloquence.** The constmctioo 
of the language used, and the nature of the sentiment, will readily 
indicate what point, if any, should be inserted. 



THE ECHO. 183 

d, WheD a parentheBiB ii intzodneed before an iterated expresiion, 
the dash ehoiild both precede and foUow the parenthetical marks . 

Whm I em old— (and, oh, how wonm. 
Will lift's nreot moniing yiold to noon. 
And uooii*B brood, ferrid, oonuat Ught 
Be ahided in tho lolemn ni|^t! 
TIU like a Btoiy wtU-nigh told 
Will Mom my liliB, whon I am old),— 
When I am old, thii brae^f oarth 
inil lose tor m« iti yokm of mirth; 
The ilmaiiii vIU liaTo an ondertono 
Of milnaia not bj light their own. 



e. The dash is also sometunes nsed before that which ii meieiy 
an echo of the Humght previously expressed; or, in other words, 
when the same idea is repeated in a different form in the same 
sentence; as, ** Onr own nature is the first and nearest of all reali- 
ties,— Ae comtr-«itm€ of the entire &bric of truth." In many of 
these passages, howerer, when they are of a less rhetorical nature, 
the dash may be omitted; as, '* There is nothing more prejudicial 
to the grandeur of buildings than to abound in angles; a /amH 
obvious in many, and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, 
which, whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true taste '* 



ORAL SXKBCIBB. 
.Emlotft tkt reatftfs Mikv ^^■*** art iiuarttd tx CftAM mbIaiam i 



Ton speak like a boy, — like a boy who thinks the old, gnaiied 
oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. 

Kever is virtue left without sympathy,— sympathy dearer and 
tenderer for the misfortune that has tried it, and proved its fidelity. 

There are, indeed, I acknowledge, to the honor of the human 
kind, — there are persons in the world who feel that the possession 
of good dispositions is their best reward. 

The fidthftd man acts not from impulse, but from conviction,— 
conviction of duty, — the most stringent, solemn, and inspiring con- 
viction that can sway the mind. 

All great discoveries, not purely accidental, will be gifts to in- 
sight; and the true man of science will be he who can best ascend 
into the thoughts of God, — he who bums before the throne in the 
dearest, purest, mildest light of reason. 



184 THS DASH. 

Han U led to the oonoeption of a Power and an Intelligence supe- 
rior to hb own, and adequate to the production and maintenance of 
aU that he sees in nature; — a Power and Intelligence to which he 
may weU apply the term if^niie. 

Can Parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give its 
sanction to measures thus obtruded and forced upon them? — mea- 
sures, my lords, which haye reduced this late-flourishing kingdom 
to scorn and contempt. 

He hears the rayen*s cry; and shall he not hear, and will he not 
BTenge, the wrongs that his nobler animals suffer?— wrongs th&t 
eiy out against man, from youth to age, in the city and in the field, 
by the way and by the fireside. 

The Toices in the waves are always whispering to Florence, in 
their ceaseless murmuring, of love; — of love eternal and illimita- 
ble, not bounded by the confines of this world or by the end of time, 
but ranging still, beyond the sea, beyond the sky, to the inyisiblo 
eoontry fiur away. 

TwBS my eradto hi ehildhood, — that ooeui so pcood; 
And in deatii let ms hav* its bright wa,rM tar mj shroud; 
Let no sad taacs be shed, when I die, otu me; 
Bat boqr me deep In theeeai — inthesea. 

Then I told what a tall, upright, graceftil person their great-grand- 
mother Field once waii and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer — (here Alice^s little right foot played an involuntaiy 
movement, tiU, upon my looking grave, it desisted) — the best 
dancer, I was saying, in Uie county, till a cruel disease, called a 
caaoer, came, and bowed her dovm with pain; but it could never 
bead her good spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still uprigliti 
because she was so good and religious. 

Harriet complied, and read; — read the eternal book for all the 
weary and the heavy-hiden ; for all the wretched, fallen, and neglected 
of this earth; — read the blessed history in which the blind, lame, 
palsied beggar, the criminal, the woman stained with shame, the 
shunned of all our dainty clay, have each a portion that no human 
pride, indifference, or sophistry, through all the ages that this world 
shall last, can take away, or by the thousandth atom of a grain 
reduce; — read the ministry of Him who, through the round of 
human lite, and all its hopes and griefs, from birth to death, from 
infancy to age, had sweet compassion for and interest in ita every 
scene and stage, its every suffering and sorrow. 



TH£ ECHO. 185 

XZSBCIBE TO BB WBirTBH 
Let dMMku fte iuMtrUd htfmr* Hu eehou m tkt fMomug voMaagu i — 

We must take a wakeful and active interest, that seeks them ool; 
an interest that examines into the causes of their degradation, and 
labors to raise them to a more just social position; an interest that 
comes from faith in man as tlie child of God, and from faith in Ood 
as the heavenly Father; an interest that never despairs of the fiiUea 
or the lost, but makes Him who was the friend of publicans and 
sinners its model. 

Truth should be enshrined in our inmost hearts, and become the 
object of our fervent contemplatiou, our earnest desire and aspira- 
tion. Consecrate, above all things, truth, whatever prejudices it 
may proscribe, whatever advantages it may forfeit, and whatever 
privileges it may level; truth, though its recompense should be the 
privations of poverty or the darkness of the dungeon; truth, the first 
lesson for the child, and the last word of the dying; truth, the worid^s 
regenerator, God's image on earth, the essence of virtue in the cha- 
racter, the foundation of happiness in the heart; truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the ti*uth. 

It is the sorrow which draws sweetness from the affections, and 
is hallowed by conscience, the sorrow that mingles its sanctifying 
drop in the cup of virtuous love and pure-souled friendship, the 
sorrow which mortifies young ambition, and tempers presumptuous 
enthusiasm, the sorrow which makes us feel our weakness and in- 
efficiency, when we have put forth earnest elforts to serve the truth 
and aid human progress, this is the sorrow wliich chastens and exalts 
the spurit, and fills it with a noble seriousness, and binds it by holier 
ties to that ideal of perfection and blessedness which never perishes 
from the trust and the aspiration of the true servants of God. 

It remains with you, then, to decide, whether that freedom at 
whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, 
to run a career of virtuous emulation in every thing great and good; 
the fireedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, and invited 
the nations to behold their God; whose magic torch kindled the rays 
of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; 
the freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and 
embellished life with innumerable institutions and improvements, 
till it became a theatre of wonders; it is for you to decide, whether 
this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered, with a fonoral pall, and 
mrapped in eternal gloom. 



186 THE DASH. 

BULE lY. 
A Parenthesis coalescing wiA the Main Passags. 

When parentheses or intermediate expressions, that 
easily ooalesce with the construction of the sentences 
in which thej occuTy are separable into portions requir- 
ing points, dashes may be used instead of the common 
marks of parenthesis. 

BXAXPLSa. 

1. Tbt whoto dsp<»rtiDent of a child Is delightful. Ill nnito — alimyg go 
iMidy wh«& than ii no distrsM, and so 10011 recarring when Cliat diatven has 
paMwd away — is lilu an opming <rf the slcy , showing hearen bqrood. 

8. Xhe aiohetiTpeB, the ideal forms of things without, — if not, ■■ some 
plaiiosophen tiave said, In a metaphysical sense, yet In a nunal sense, — eadst 
within OS. 

BBM ARKS. 

A. When a sentence, being assertive, can be lead without a point 
between the parts into wliich a parenthesis is introduced, — that 
is, on the supposition of its being excluded, — none will be requisite 
along with the dashes; as in the first example under the rule, which, 
if the parenthesis were omitted, would read thus: ** Its smile is like 
an opening of the sky, showing heaven beyond.'* 

i. But when, without the parenthesis, such a sentence would 
require a conuna or any other grammatical mark at the place where 
the parenthesis occurs, both the dashes must be preceded by that 
mark, as in the second example. 

c. The parenthetical portion, even though incapable of subdi- 
vision, is enclosed by dashes, when it contains an echo of what 
precedes, or is thrown in by way of explanation; as, **It was uuder 
the influence of impulse— the impulse of nature on his own poetic 
spirit — that Bums went forth singing in glory and in joy ou the 
mountain-side.*' 

dL If the parenthesis is expressive of inquiry or emotion, a note 
of interrogation or of exclamation should be used before the second 
dash, whatever may be the point, if any, required before the first; 
as, ''How little — may it not be? — the most considerate feel the 
import of a grateful acknowledgment to God I ** « In confonuity 



▲ COALESCING PARENTHESIS. 187 

With a rale of the Trotters, ' nerer to flinch from duty/ I stand 
here, not to make a speech, — for who would expect me to make a 
speech? — but to thank you for the honor you have done us, and to 
give you some reminisoences of the Trotter family." 

e. The following passage, which, as requiring a dash before the 
echoed word ''not,** belongs to Bule III., p. 182, should, though 
perhaps it does not contain a strictly parenthetical expression, 
haye the same mark before the coigunction ** but,** in accordance 
with the examples under the present rule, in order to show the rela- 
tion of the first two larger portions of the sentence to the latter: 
" Luther entered Rome, not in the mood of the scholar or the poet, -^ 
not to study inscriptions, or muse over the ruins of fallen grandeur, 
—but with the burning zeal of a devout pilgrim, who hoped to find 
there a fountain which would slake the deep thirst of his souL** 

/*. Though but partially embraced by Uie rule, the following is a 
sentence which requires for its elucidation a similar mode of pointing: 
** The finest displays of power, — such as those which delineate 
Prometheus blessing mankind, and defying the thunder of Jove, 
even when fastened to the barren rock, with the vulture tugging at 
his heart, — what are they but the principles which have animated 
men who have struck for freedom; braving the dungeon, the stake, 
and the scafibld, in their enthusiasm for liberty, and their determina- 
tion to emancipate themselves and their fellow-creatures?*' Here, 
it will be seen, the nominative case is interrupted by the parenthesis, 
and then repeated in an interrogative form. (See Bule II., p. 178.) 
To exhibit this interruption and change, made with a view of im- 
parting intensity to the language, the parenthetical dashes, preceded 
each by a comma, are used. 

g. Where one parenthetical clause is contained within another 
both of which should be distinctly perceived, that which is lesf 
connected in construction, whatever the order, may be enclosed by 
the usual marks, and the other set o£f by dashes, aa in the following 
Ifnes: — 

** She Smug,** he eries yfat lowest at the board — 
Just made fifth chaplain of his patron Uvd; 
His shoulders witnessing, by many a shrog, 
How much his fiMlings suffered — sat Sir Smng), 
** Tour oflSce Is to winnow fidse from true : 
Oome, prophet, drink, and tell as what think yoa.** 

ft. For the merely grammatical mode of pointing parentheses and 
parenthetical expressions, see pp. 64, 65 ; 167-170. 



188 THS DA8H. 

ORAL XXBBCI8S. 
Skam haw ttcM smUeiuM n rn rnj^lj /f tk$ RmU mud tk» ReauurkM (pp. lM-7): — 

There are timee^they only can nndentaiid who have known 
fhem— when pataion is dnmb, and pweat lore maintaiTis her whole 
dominion. 

The tnie test of a great man— that, at least, which mnst secnre 
his place among the highest order of great men — is his liaving been 
fai advance of his age. 

In youth — that is to say, somewhere between the period of child- 
hood and manhood — there is commonly a strilung development of 
sensibility and imagination. 

To Andersen — a yonng man of vivid fiEuicy, fine senses, and 
cordial sympathies, who had been reared in the blessed air of 
renunciation — every thing in Italy was a delight. 

The magnificent creations of Sonthey*s poetry — piled up, like 
ekmds at sunset, in the calm serenity of his capacious intellect— 
have always been duly appreciated by poetical students and critical 
readerB; but by the public at large they are neglected. 

In pure description, — such as \b not warmed by passion, or deep- 
ened by philosophical reflection, — Shelley is a great master. 

In the heathen world, — where mankind had no divine revelation, 
but followed the impulse of nature alone, ^religion was often the 
basis of civil government. 

Demosthenes, Julius Casar, Henry the Fourth of France, Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon, — dif- 
ferent as they were in their intellectual and moral qualities,^ were 
all renowned as hard vrorken. 

When we look up to the first rank of genius, — to Socrates and 
Plato and Pythagoras, to Paul and Luther, to Bacon and Leibnits 
and Newton, — we find they are men who bow before the infinite 
sanctities which thoir souls discern. 

There was a deep wisdom in the governing maxim of the old 
Catholic church, — though often, it must be confessed, meagrely 
understood and falsely applied, — that truth is to be found in a 
central point equally remote fhnn divergent errors. 

The poetic temperament that had led Channing to the beach in 
Newport, and to the willow walk in Cambridge, — thrilling his soul 
with the sense of beauty, with yefunings to be free fVom imperfeo 
ti<m, and visions of good too great for earth, — was working stronfi^y 
in him. 



▲ COALESCING PABENTHESIS. 189 

Trutli, ooarage, and jnstioe — those lion ▼irtues that stand roimd 
tbe throne of national greatness— shape their blunt manners and 
tlieir downright speech. 

Beligion — who can doabt it? — is the noblest of themes for the 
exercise of intellect. 

I wished — oh! why shonld I not hare wished? — that all my 
ftDow-men possessed the blessings of a benign ciyilization and a 
pore form of Christianity. 

And tlie ear,— that gathers unto its hidden chambers all music 
and gladness, — would yon gire it for a kingdom ? 

As thus I mtiaed amidst ths Tsrioiis train 
Of toU-wom wanderen of ths perilous main, 
Two sailors — w«Il I maiked them (as tha beam 
Of parting day yet lingered on the stream. 
And the sun sank bdiind the shady reaoh)— 
Hastened with tottering fbotsteps to the beaoh. 



XXBBOISB TO BB WBITTXN. 

buerl m th§ f»Umamg Mnteneet tk* pm^ e ntketieal dashei^ mth tkspamu 
aeeowipimymg tkem wkem rtpund t -^ 

In our dwellings and in concert-rooms, ay, and in opera-honses 
■o the theme be pnre and great there is preaching as surely as within 
church-walls. (Remark b,) 

Either there is a resemblance and analogy but how imperfect 
between the attributes of the Diyinity and our conceptions of them, 
or we cannot have any conceptions at all. (Remark d,) 

It is no exaggeration to say, that Milton alone has surpassed if 
even he has surpassed some of the noble sonnets of Wordsworth, 
dedicated to liberty and inspired by patriotism. (Remark c.} 

It is when man is in his truest moods and these come nerer 
oftener than in his sorrows and self-communings that he finds him- 
self most in harmony with nature, and most r^'oices in her kindly 
and wholesome influence. (Remark b.) 

When we read the maxims of La Rochefoucault which, false as 
they would be if they had been intended to give us a faithful 
nniversal picture of the moral nature of man, were unfortunately 
too fiuthful a delineation of the passions and principles that imme 
diately surrounded their author, and met his daily view in the 
splendid scenes of vanity and ambitious intrigue to which his obser- 
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▼tttion was confined it ia impossible not to feel, that, acnta and snbde 
as they are, many of these maTims mnst have been only tlie expre s- 
sion of principles which were floating, without being fixed in words, 
in the minds of many of his fellow-coortiers. (Bemark b,) 

The gods of the Greeks those gracefnl forms which Homer drew 
in verse, and Phidias realized in marble were scarcely more in»- 
tional than the objects to which, in the name of Christianity, many 
have paid their homage. (Bemark a.) 

When a people shall learn that its greatest benefitctoTB and most 
important members are men devoted to the liberal instmctlon of all 
its classes to the work of raising to life its buried intellect it will 
have opened to itself the path of true glory. (Bemark c) 

The oontest between Christianity and the heathenish philosophy 
between the old polytheism and the new belief^ a poetical mythology 
and a religion of morality is the most remarkable intellectual oontest 
which has ever been exhibited and determined among the human 
race. (Bemark a.) 

Christianity which, as a reform lastingly aff'ecting all the social 
relations of men, yet remains to be philosophically estimated (our 
limits forbid our entering upon that tempting field of inquiry) had 
sown the seeds whose fruit might supplement the pre-existing sys- 
tem. (Bemark y.) 

With regard to the powers of speech those powers which the very 
second year of our existence generally calls into acti<m, the exercise 
of which goes on at our sports, our studies, our walks, our very 
meals, and which is never long suspended, except at the hour of 
refreshing sleep how few surpass their fellow-creatures of common 
mformation and moderate attainments I (Bemark b,) 

If we were to imagine present together, not a single small group 
only of those whom their virtues or talents had rendered eminent 
in a single nation, but all the sages and patriots of every country 
and period, without one of the firail and guilty contemporaries that 
mingled with them when they lived on earth; if we were to imagine 
them collected together, not on an earth of occasional sunshine and 
alternate tempests like that which we inhabit, but in some still 
fiurer world, in which the only variety of the seasons consisted in a 
ohange of beauties and delights a world in which the faculties and 
virtues that were originally so admirable continued still their glorious 
and immortal progress does it seem possible that the contemplation 
of such a scene, so nobly inhabited, should not be delightful to him 
who migb& be transported into it ? (Bemark i.) 
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BULE V. 

En^tii of the Adoerb ^^Namefy,** ^e. 

The dash is Gommonlj used where there is an ellipsis 
of sach words as namefyy that m, and others having a 
similar import. 

BXAMPLBS. 

L The fom g w rtft namat in XngUih poetry eie elmoil fhe flnt m oone 

to, ~~ CHuHUser, Spenaer, Shelupeen, end MUton. 
1. mebolai Ctoperaleiia wee faiBtraeled in that aemiiuury where It is alwaji 

taappj iHben anj one eea be well tengbt, ^ the flunilj eirele. 
8. Bnj end OoHine aimed at the deiiltng Jmegeiy end megniftownoe of ^yIie^l 

poeti7,— >the diieet antlpodeB of Pope. 

BBMARK8. 

a. This rnlA may be properly regarded as a branch of that on 
page 17ft, in reference to significant pauses; bnt it is here separately 
introdncedf in consequence of its utility, and the firequency of its 
application to the purpose mentioned. 

b. In the first two examples, the adyerb aoMeify, and, in the third 
example, the words which artj might be expressed where the dash is 
inserted; this marl^ being, in such cases, unnecessary. But it will 
readily be seen, that, as exhibited in the briefer mode and with the 
rhetorical mark, the sentences are more effectiTe than they would 
be if the words understood were supplied. 

e. A comma is required before the dash, in accordance with the 
second branch of the rule, page 41, on words and phrases in appo- 
sition. The dash is annexed merely to lengthen the pause made in 
dehTery. 

<L Should the dash be necessarily used often in the same page for 
other purposes, it may not be improper to omit it, and to substitute 
a colon or a semicolon for the comma and dash, before such a speci- 
fication of particulars as occurs in the first example under the rule. 

s. When words after which nameJn is understood are followed by 
a quotation or a remark making sense in itself, the comma and dash 
are better omitted, and a colon substituted in their place; unless the 
quotation or remark commences a new paragraph, when a comma 
or colon and a dash are used, according to the degree of cono action 
subsisting between the parts of the passage. — See page IBS. 
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ORAL BXKRCiaB. 

From an illusion of the Inmgination arises one of the most important 
principles in human nature, ^- the dread of death. 

We should be enterprising in the exercise of our own minds, and 
faa exploring the great sources of truth, — nature, man, revelation. 

I am come to regard the world as an arena in which I have to do 
two things, — improve others, and improve myself. 

Kings and their subjects, masters and slaves, find a common level 
in two places, -— at the foot of the cross, and in the grave. 

The essence of all poetry may be said to consist in three things, — 
invention, expression, inspiration. 

Angry thoughts canker the mind, and dispose it to the worst 
temper in the world, — that of fixed malice and revenge. 

There are two kinds of evils,-— those which cannot be cured, and 
those which can. 

I see in this world two heaps, ^- one of happiness, and the other 
of misery. 

Amongst us men, these three things are a large part of our vir- 
tue, — to endure, to forgive, and ourselves to get pardon. 

The orations of Gnsar were admired for two qualities which are 
seldom found together, — strength and elegance. 

Among uncivilized nations, only one profession is honorable, — 
that of arms. 

In 1818, Moore entered upon his noble poetical and patriotic 
task, — writing lyrics for the ancient music of his native country. 

Milton*s life was a true poem; or it might be compared to an an- 
them on his own favorite organ, — high-toned, solemn, and mfyestic 

Nearly all the evils that afflict the sons of men fiow from one 
source, — wealth, or the appropriation of things to individuals and 
to societies. 

It is remarked by Rousseau, that every people in the ancient 
world Uiat can be said to have had morals has respected the sex, — 
Sparta, Germany, Some. 

The best shelter that the world affbrds us is the first, — the afieo- 
tions into which we are bom, and which are too natural for us to 
know their worth till they are disturbed. 

In my analysis of the nature of love, I have stated its two great 
elements, — a vivid pleasure in the contemplation of the object of 
regard, and a desure of the happiness of that object 
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BZEBCISB TO BE WBTTTEN. 







The iBore sympathies we 0Am or awaken for wiiat is beantiftil, 
\j so mach deeper will be our sympathy for that idiich is most 
beantifiil the hwnan sooL 

Many a brilliant repvtation resembles a pageaat showy and ua- 
■abstanCial, attracting the acolaouitloDS of the crowd, and fof]gottea 
fts soon as it has passed. 

Faith builds, in the dnnfeon and the lazar-honse, its sablimest 
flhiiues; and vp, thioa^jh roofr of stone, that shnt «p the eye of 
Heaven, ascends the ladder where the angels glide to and fs9 
Prayer. 

The violator of tiie sacred laws of jnstioe feels, that the unhappy 
elfoots of his own oonduct have rendered hka the proper object of 
the resentment and indignation of mankind, and of what is the 
natural consequence TUigeanoe and punishment 

If mm would confine their talk to those subjects only which they 
onderitood, that ^i^ch St John informs us took place once in heaven 
would happen very fiequently on earth ** silence for the space of 
half an hour.*' 

It is very dUBcult for those who, in early youth, have strag. 
gled with extreme penury, and who have been suddenly raised to 
affluence, not to have at their heart what may seem like original 
oonstitntional avarice to those who do not reflect on its cause a love 
of money, when the love of money seems so little necessary to 
them. 

The tods of labor are a sceptre of higher empire than monarch 
over swayed that of dominion over the earth and elements; they 
are the weapons wherewith man achieves the purest and most 
iwnignant of all conquests the subjugation of the powers of material 
nature to the service of humanity; and they are instruments also 
of the best of all worship that which a fertihaed earth sends nf 
fowaids a gracious Heaven. 

Friend <tf my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert tiion not bom in my lkiher*0 diroUiogf 
So might we talk of the old ftmiliar tui» 
How stnne thqr have died, and some ihey have left me, 
And some are takoi from me. All axe departed; 
AU, all, are gone, the old familiar faces. 

18 
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BULE YL 
Subheack^ ^, to Paragraphs, 

The dash should be inserted between a title and the 
subject-matter, and also between the subject-matter 
and the authority from which it is taken, when thej 
occur in the same paragraph. 

BXAMPLS. 

fmBOT TO God. ^ Whfttffw •tetlon or nmk Thoa ihalt Hriga bm, IiriD 
ill ton thonauid (Imfha mmyu than abuidoii it. — SoeraUs, 

BBMABK8. 

A. The dash is tometimes faiserted between & question and an 
answer, when they oome together in the same paragraph; as, ** Who 
ereated yon? — God.'* 

b. So, also, the dash is nseftd to connect separate paragraphs, 
dialogues, &c., when it is deemed necessary to saye room. Thus : — 

** How an you, Tvb^T How do yoa feel to-day, Ur. Trei4d? >* — « A 
great deal worae than I was, thank yoa; almoet dead, I am obliged to joa." 
^ ** Why, Txepid, what is the mattv with yoaf » — *« Nothing, I tell yon, iD 
partlcalar; bat a great deal is the matter witii me in generaL** 

e. Some writers pnt a dash after the name of an interlocutor, when 
it precedes in the same line the langnage which he utters. But, as 
the name is usually distinguished finom the sentiment by its being put 
in Italics or in small capitals, the dash is unnecessary; as,» 

JtrekHAop, What is yoor bashieeB with me, my Mend! 
Oil BUu, I am the yoong man who was recommended to yon by yoor 
nephew, Don Fernando. 

d. A dash \b commonly inserted between the word chapier or 
sediofi with its accompanying numeral, and the titie of a subject, 
when they are placed in the same line. Thus : — 

BMf. LT.— CHI POWBR OV DCAOIHATION. 

6. On the other hand, a dash is put after an expression connected 
In sense and construction with what follows, if the latter begins t 
new line; as, ** Occasionally, perhaps, he was — 
*Loffy and aonr to them that loved hfan not; 
Bat to those men that soo^t him, aweet as somnwr.' ** 
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RULE vn. 

Omi9swn of Letten, Fiffurei, or Wordt* 

The dash is oflen used to denote an omission of 
letters or figures. 

BXAMPLB8. 

1. ByH— — nsl Ibr . . • • ByHeamnf! 

S. Matt. ix. 1—6 Matt Iz. 1, 2, 8, 4, ft, a 

a. TlM7«m]S6ft-M Th» ywn 1866, 1886. 

BBMABKI. 

o. Yfiih. the exception of the dash in the ellipsis of flgnres, this 
mark may be made of Tarioos lengths, as directed by the taste of 
the writer or printer, or in proportion to the nnmber of letters oi 
words omitted. 

b. When, at the bejj^nning or end of a poetical qnotation, a por- 
tion is omitted, it is recommended that a blank be left, instead of 
using the dash; the position of the lines sufficiently indicating the 
ellipsis; as,— 

Oh! itistndknt 
To hare a glsat^ strangth. 



OBAIi BXBBGI8B. 



By the L— I madam, yon wrong me, and the world shall know 
H. ThoQgh yon have put me into darkness, and given yoor dmnken 
flOQsin rale over me, yet have I the benefit of my senses as well as 
your ladyship. 

Omtm ikt BixQu — AH words and phrases which are remarkably 
harsh and uiharmonions, and not absolntely necessary, may justly 
be jndged to merit degradation.— Jamibsox: Qrammar ofBhdonCy 
p. 64. 

Obsbquibs. — We celebrate noble obsequies to those we love, 
more by drying the tears of others than by bedding our own; and 
the fidrest funeral wreath we can hang on their tomb is not so fail 
as a firuit-ofi'ering of good deeds. — RidUer, 
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Q. What is the Scripture doctrine of progress? — it. Brethren, 
I count not myself to haTC apprehended; bat this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
which are before, I press towards the mark for the priae of the high 
colling of God hi Christ Jesvs. (PhiL UL ia--16.) 



Am. CkMMl^iMmnr, Ooont Xrian: joa sn esrij. 
An 700 bound to ttw pelsM? 

Erit. Ay, Donato, — 

Ihs «inininnn dastfoaUoo; bat I go 
With aa old flctaid. 

Am. What, (Mso, thoa tomod eonrtiar? 

In the silence of evening^ conscience has a distinct and audible 
Toioe. And for us, erring, sinning men, it is greatly wise to listen,— 

«( Tb talk with our past liomi. 
And ask tbam what roport they bore to haaTsn, 
And bow thtj mtg^ hare borne man waloome nam.** 

A 8orr Axswn wfawwa awat Wbatb. — Tike Amiss m Ifte 
PoMNd; amd Am ObUOb m iks iFIeUL — The horM of a pious man in 
If assaohiiseUB happening to stray into the road, a nei^bor of the 
man who owned the horse put him in the pound. Meeting Hie owner 
soon after, he told Um what he had done, and added, **If ever I 
catch him in the road hereafter, VH do jnst so again." — ** Nei^bor,'* 
replied tiie other, ** not long since, I looked ont of my window in the 
night, and saw yonr cattle in my mowing ground ; and I drors them 
oat, and shut them in yonr yard; and PttdoU itgam,** Strack with 
the reply, the man liberated tlie hone firora the pound, and paid th* 
chaiges himselt— -Jjieodbtai ^ Kuidmem omd PkUcmAmpjf. 

nor. OLixvin. — > A oohbisctbt sbbtaht. 

A TBry rich lady in Boston had in her employment a yoang man 
ftom the country. On certain occasions, he was instructed to 
inform any company who might ring at the deor, that Mrs. — - was 
n)t at home. 

One day, John made his reply to an intimate friend of the Ifidy, 
wlio shortly went away, leaving a card and a promise to call again* 
As the card was handed to Mrs. — — , she said, " John, what did you 
say to the lady? **-»**! told her you were not at home." — ** Well, 
John, I hope you did not laugh? " — ^ Oh, no] ma*am," said John: 
** I never laugh when I tell a lie." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LBTTRR, SYLLABIC, AND QUOTATION POUm. 



Thb points treated of in the two preceding chapters 
have been classified into two kinds, — 1. The gram- 
matical ; and, 2. The granmiatical and rhetoricaL As 
previously stated, they are used for the purpose of 
developing the sense of a composition, by exhibiting 
the various connections and constructions of words, 
phrases, and clauses ; and of aiding the delivery, by 
showing the nature of sentences, as afibrmative, inter- 
rc^tive, emotional, parenthetic, suspensive, or broken 
The marks to be considered in this chapter are — 

1. The AFoaTBOpmi • • [ ' 1 

S. The Htphbn [-] 

8. The Masks of Quotatioit ••••[**"! 

These are put into a dass different from the others, 
because, though they serve to bring out the sense and 
to aid a just delivery, they do not exhibit any analysis 
of sentences, or point out the relation of their parts to 
one another, but call the attention merely to letters 
or syllables, as do the Apostrophe and Hyphen, or to 
something foreign to the meaning and construction of 
the passages to which they are prefixed and annexed^ 
as is the case with the Maries of Quotation. 
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Sect. L — THE APOSTROPHE. 



The Apostbophs [ ' ] is a mark distiiiguished in 
appearance from a oonmuiy only in being placed above 
the line ; but its uses are altogether different. 

BULE L 
BKaioH of LeUen^ or Skortminff of Wordt. 

The apostrophe is used, chiefly in poetrj and m 
familiar dialogue, to denote the omission of a letter 
or of letters. 

■ XAMPLBS. 



Vw • . abbrarlated Ibr . I have. 



Vtb» intbt. 

o^sr ••••■••■ over* 

don't do not. 

^dsit agatut. 



no B • • • • no H* 

tto^or nef«r. 

thon'rt . • • . • thonnrt. 

His itk. 

who*d who would 

yooll yonwilL 



BBMABKS. 

o. A word pTODOiiDoed in ftdl shonld not be abbreviated with the 
apostrophe, except in headings to oolumn-worlc, where saving of 
room is necessary, and wliere the ftill point at the end would not 
indicate the word intended. — See p. 149, Bemaiic c 

h. Though not, strictly speaking, abbreviations, the plurals of 
mere letters or of Arabic figures are formed by the insertion of an 
apostrophe before the s; as, ^'Mark all the a's and 0*8 in your 
ezeroise.*' — ** In this sum there are four 2*s and tliree 6's." 

c It was once a common practice, especially in verse, to write 
and print thai' and ihr&f instead of thongh and Arough; but these 
abbreviated forms are now discontinued, for the very just reason 
tiiat they <io not shorten the pronunciation of the words, — the chief 
object for which abbreviations are used. To prevent, however, the 
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hiniing of a line in poetry, bo as to occupy the space of two, which is 
offensive to the eye, Ao* and Aro^ may occasionally be thns printed. 

d. Borough, the termination of some proper names, is not onfre- 
qnently contracted into bro or 6oro, either with or without the 
addition of an apostrophe; as, MaiHbvo, SotUhborc^. If the abbre- 
Tiation is made, the apostrophe should be used to indicate the 
omisrion of the last letters; but, except in lines where room must 
be saTed, it would be much better to write and print all such words 
in full; as, Marlborough. H&nborc^ is a barbarous corruption of 
Hdkiburghj and should never deface a printed page. 

e. The particle tm, being a substitute for undl, which is now 
seldom used, should not be preceded by an apostrophe. 

f. The mark under notice is erroneously used in the words to^ 
ike, heaven, power, every, ikreaUmng, and others of a similar nature, 
when written, as they frequently are in Terse, f , A', heofi^n, pow'r, 
et^rff, UureaPnmg^ &o.; for, though apparently. In the full or un- 
eUded form, making a syllable additional to the number of the feet 
required by the Terse, they are ncTer pronounced differently from 
the same words in prose, nor does this pronunciation at all affect the 
ihythm. Indeed no elocutionist or poet deserving of the name would 
read the phrases, ** to attain perfection " and ** the accomplished 
sofa," in the following lines, as if written taUam perfection, ihacoom' 
pUAed mffa; though, judging fhnn the mode in wliich they were 
originally printed (** t* attain, th* accomplished"), a reader might 
imagine that this absurd pronunciation was requisite. The verse 
in which they occur should therefore stand thus : — 

So slow 
The growtti of whs* is ugodlent; so hard 
TV attain peiftotion in this netlMr world. 
Thus, lint, Neoeisity invented staxds; 
Oomvenlenoe next soggested elbow^ehaizs; 
And Luxnzy, the aecompUshed sofli next. 

g. It aeems to haTO been the practice in former times to pro- 
nounce, as an additional syllable, the ecf in the imperfect tense of 
vert)s, in past participles, and in participial at^ectiTes; and hence 
arose the propriety, in poetical works of a bygone age, of omitting 
the e in words of tilus sort, and of supplying its place with an apos- 
trophe, when the termination treated of coalesced in pronunciation 
witti the primitiTe to which d or ed was attached. Now, however, 
that this syllable is not separately enunciated in prose, — except in 
learned, bdoved, cursed, winged, when used as adjectives, and in some 
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fattenoef when a oombinfttioii of hanh eeuauate n a t e warii/ 
nquiret fbo «f alwajB to bo vticalalod m a 87l]AbIe; and escejil 
olio in Soored Seripturo, portlonf of wfakh ahovld bo vead m a very 
•oleiiiii maimor, — tho propriety of lapplying the j^aee of the e with 
an apoetrophe is exeeedini^y qmestiooable. In many leeent pn^lioa- 
tioiu, thereibve, the mark of elision has been thnywn aside in fegard 
to inch words, and agraye accent ]daoed on the e in those only whidi 
are lengthened for the sake of the xhytfam; as wiB be seen in the 
fbUowingUnesi^ 

I preiMtf ihs sua, wfaMt ehuM r^OHf 
On wfafMls 0t uobtf anl of gold; 
I fMued tho moon, vliOM soAir «^ 
BImmtd sw oi ^ fliwa^ tho o nuu— i^| 
And BNon sad oan la ioaiior mM( 
«*Oar<iysof UghtMo I nil." 

Some writers, howerer, prefer to mark the additioaal syOabla by an 
aente acoent or a diaresis on the vowel; as, maOti or l > ig klm ii l 
Bat, as the aente accent is sometimes used in poetry to point ont a 
elumge in Am tme accentuation of a word,— as nydrl, tnstead of 
d^ped,— and the di«rosis to separate in proannoiatioa twoTswelB 
coming together, — asl>anal, — it would be better to appropriate in 
Terse the grave accent to the lengthening of words ending in odL 

A. In the preceding paragraph, we have endeavored to show the 
innti£ty of substituting the apostrophe for an e, in the termination 
§d, when pronounced in union with a preceding syUaUe. It may, 
however, be proper to admit, that many respectable authors and 
printers adopt a middle course in reference to the words under con- 
sideration. They always retain the e in the imperfect tense and 
perfect participle of those verbs whose infinitive ends in that letter, 
but in poetry use an apostrophe in the same forms of verbs, when 
the infinitive terminates with a consonant; as, *'to grieve, grieved f 
to gain, gaim*^^* They also, as a matter of conrse, r^ect as useless 
the accent in such a word as mm n b e ri d ^ when the sd forms an addi- 
tions! syllable; the e being retained ss an exception to their general 
rule, in order to show that the sd does not ooalesce with the pie- 
feeding syllable. The mode of using the vowel and the apostrophe^ 
htn adverted to^ is exemplified in the following lines: — 

Igas dapnd ore Bioanor^ lomp apfmr'd, 
And ogao oro tho Mantoan ttron wm haord: 
To oaxry natare lengths unknown beftne, 
To givo a MUton birtti, sdk^d ofv mote. 
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C Though but mdireotly ooimeeted wifh punetiuitioii, H may b« 
renuirked, that some of the past participles, having the terminatioii 
ed^ are in Terse fireqnently written or printed with a i; as in the 
words Mesl, drut^ drtaml; and this mode of spelling, though not 
analogical, is by no means unpleasant to the eye. In prose, how- 
eyer, when participles having both terminations ooonr, it is better 
to adopt that which is more osoal; being, to speak generally, the 
regular form, sd 

OBAIi BZZBOtUES. 

8UBt§ At rMUM gm§m im tiU MmU futt Mtmtkig m ^■■irtjiJIf fa tiU word$ 
**■«• mm^mi mirf r— rf tkam kttk in tht tKdttd gnif tha #kil fmrm»m-m 



*lfid such a heavenly soen« as this, death is aa empty name. 

Thon'lt yet survive the storm, and bloom in paradise. 

Methonght that I lay naked and faint *neath a tropic dqr. 

If I*d a throne, Td freely share it with thecb 

That toflson in my memory TU treasure np with care. 

I might have lived, and *joyed immortal Mist. 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights uihcly. 

Let me thy voice betimes i'the morning hear. 

Might stretches forth her leaden sceptre o^er a shiinbering world. 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

£'en with the tender tear which nature sheds o'er those we love. 

Thou'rt neither fair nor strong nor wise nor rich dor young. 

Yon*re overwatched, my lord: lie down and rest 

Here 's a marvenons eonveni«it place for our rehearsaL 

Give a sin|^ lic^tning glance, and he'll dwindle to a eal£ 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, by a dark streaa is kdd. 

Whene'er I wander in the grove, and gaze upon the lake. 

Do not ask who'll go with you: go ahead. 

Tie up the knocker; say I'm sick, — I'm dead. 

Go to, I'll no more oft: it hath made me mad. 

If that thou be'st a BiMnan, take it forth. 

Or in some hollowed seat, 'gainst which the big waves beat. 

Faint *s the cold work till thou inspire the whole. 

A mingled ahr: 'twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild* 

That errand-bound 'prentice was passing in haste. 

Tou've pulled my bell as if you'd jerk it off the whre. 

Of herself survey she takes, but 'tween men no difference makes 

For,'twixt the hoars of twelve and one, methought I heard him shriek 
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8ktmkmBtk€iMMHum9rtk4§wd$mtmtfmp»»tr»pMa§memUHiw»rd$yW3emmmg 



StrilM — tm Om iMt inMd iM tspini ! 

Hart Bdwin aad bit Emmft oft would itnij. 
To o^Joy th0 eooloflM of th« evaiikig briHB. 

Ths toUlag ploaghman driTM bit Chinlj teuat 
To taste tbo tlippflcy ttzwuni. 

Thoa^ darimoM ote a ilnmboriiiff mrid 

Bar aab&a mantia throw, 
Ratarniiiff aplendoit an onftirlad, 

And aU to talght balow. 

Unthinking, idla, wild, aad 701111c 
I laagliad aad talkad, and dansad and aong; 
And, prood of health, of ftaadooi falB, 
Pwamt noi of aonow, aan, or pain. 



Bamitj brooda o^ my mind; 

lor I dal)j piaj to Qevfao, 
That, whan tha boor of daath anifaa, 

Mj rina maj ba teglvtn. 

Hat ooma, thoa goddaaa fldr aad fraoi 
In haavtn yotopad Snphro^na, 
And hy man baartaaahig IDrth; 
Whom lovaly Tanoa, at a birth, 
With two datar Gnoaa mora, 
To IfyHvowmM Baceh n a bora. 

Oh! iriian my Mand aad I 
In aoma thkk wood haro waadored haadlaai ob, 
Hid from tha vulgar aya, aad aat ua down 
Upon tha aloplng cowalip-oorarad bank, 
Whara tha pnra, Umidd atraam baa slid aloof 
In gralaftil airoia thzough tha undarwood, 
Bwaat murmuring, methonght tha ahrill-tODguad thmali 
Handed }^ ioag of Ioto; tha aooty blackbird 
Mallowad hto pipa, and aoltenad amy note; 
TIm ai^antina amaUad aweater, aad the roaa 
Aaramad a dya more deep; whilat arazy flower 
y tod with ite toUow-plant fai luzuiy 
Of draae. Oh! then, the longeat aummar^ day 
Baemed too, too mueh in haato; atill tha fall heart 
Bad not imparted half : 'twaa happinaaa 
Too azqniflito to toat. Of joya departed. 
Not to return, how painftd tha remembraaoo! 
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BXKBCISS TO BB WBITTSS. 



tumrt tk$ lyMArofJU whmmmr ntetuttryf md mark m grmM meamt om tk§ 

; pn ntt m et d aa an additiim a l t}flUU§ i — 



Afl Torkahira Humphreyf tothar daj, 
Oer Uoiodou Bridge wm stimiping. 

That ftriwd flash, that pMling eiaah, 
8e«Ded from tb« my to airaap htt. 

At onoa they iprang 
With haate akA, and, peering bright, 
Daioried a&r the Uaned sight. 

rer who but He that azehed tha aklae 
Ooold rear tha did^y's purple bad. 
Mould its graen cap, its wiiy stam. 
Its fringed bordnr niealy spin. 
And eat the gold-emboasad gam, 
That, set in ailTar, glaaoii within? 

Oer Idallahi velvet green the roi^-erownad LoTOi aza seen. 

Now, brothere, bending oer the aeeoiaad loom, 
Stamp we oar vengeanea deep, and ratify liia doom. 

from iaventaen yaaza till now, ahnost ftNueoore, 
Hera Uvad I, bat now live liera no moce. 

Than Ui^ted from hia gotgaoos throne; tat now 
Twixt boat and boat bat narrow apaoa waa left. 

Approaeh, and read (for thoa oanat read) the laj j 

Graved on tiie atona baneath jon aged thorn. 

Thoa rather, with thy aharp and aalf^orooa bolt, 
Splitat the anwedgeable and gnarlad oak, 
nian tha aoft myrtle. 

A bearded man. 
Armed to the teeth art thoa: ona mailed hand | 

Graapa tha broad ahiald, and ona tha sword. 



Bleat be the day I aeaped tha wrangling crew 
Vrom Pyrrho'a maae and Spionrus* sty, 
And bald high conTaraa with the godlike few. 
Who, to the enraptared heart and ear and ^ye, 
Teach beanty, virtoe, troth, and love, and melody. 



It gaaea on those glaaed ^ea, it hearkens for a breath ; 

It doaa not know that Idndneaa dlea, and tove departa from deaClk 
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BULB n. 



The i^KKtiopha k ued to distingniah the poflaessive 
ease of nouns ; which is osnally formed in the singular 
number by adding to (he nominatiYe an m, with an 
apostrophe before it» and in the phml bj simply ai^ 

BXAlirLSS. 



L WiMl Bi^Hty aMMte HliM% toMfy «PMll 



BBMABKS. 

«. Th« ■postiophA ii MOMfeiiiiii wed In tbs rfngolar nmnbtt 
withont tbe addltioiial t, when tbe nomioatlTe ends in t, m, ee, or 9; 
9M,**Motet^ rod,'* *« far rigkimmmum^ Mke,'* "for eoMnanM* sake,' 
<«t]M odbMMCrair&i^ Mto.** Tbii mode of panBtaatioa holds good 
chiefly in proper namee having a fineign teminatioo, and in snob 
oommon nonna as an leldom vied in the ptand, — an exception to 
the rale of forming the po w ei riT e singnlar, whioh is founded <m the 
pr oprie ty of modifying the disagreeable natore of the liiasing sound. 

b. Beoonrse, however, ihoold not be had to the principle laid 
down in the preceding remark, when its adoption would oanae ambi- 
goity, or when the addition of the « is not oilbnsiTe to a refined ear 
For instance, the Italic words in the phrases, **3miu^$ Poems,*' 
"JiMMs*« book,** •* Thomtu^g ckwk,** ••tfae/ai*« tail,** though they 
contain the hissing sound, are not partioularly unpleasant, and are fiur 
more analogical and significant tlian the abbreriated forms, ** JBmmf 
Poems,** •• JoflMi* book,'* •* Tkomeui' doak,** «« the /or* taiL** 

c We have no doubt that the distinctions here suggested are 
important, and accord with the genius of the English language; but 
in poetry none but the author himself should change the form of 
the possessiTC, whether written with or without the annexed s, as, 
unless the whole line were recast, such an alteration would probably 
mar the harmony of the verse. Even in prose, a printer should not 
take the liberty of changing the form of a possessive, without the 
consent of the author; this matter being yet a subject on which 
there is a diiference of opinion among literary men. 
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d. To foftm tiM p cwi a Ml ie oaae phunl, the apoetrophs, with aa 
f after it, is added to the nominatlTe phml, when it does not end 
in that letter; as, ** JIm's pasakwi; womm*$ tenderness; cMUreii'i 
JOTS." 

e. The possessive ease of pranoona is fonned withoat an apoa- 
trophe; as,— 



Han. ThtlnL 

Its. TiMifS. 



snoouUL runujm 

miM. Ovn. 

Toms. ToQxs* 

His. Thfllis. 

Some grammarians iroold vse the apostrophe before the s in ours, 
yours, Asre, tta, Iketre. But the impioprie^ of this is eyident from 
the mode in whieh tiie other proooons in the possessiTO oase are 
almys irritten; namely, «mm, Ms, and loksesf which exhibit the 
ease without the maik in question. 



osAL sianeian. 



A man's mannen not nnfteqnently indicate his morals. 

On eagle's wings he seemed to soar. — Onr enemies* reslstaneei 

The shepberd^wain on Sootia*s mountains fed his little floek. 

And the Persians* gems and gold were the Grecians' Ameral pyxeii 

We will not shrink from life's sererest dne. — Woman's rights. 

Few oolnmns rose to mark her patriots' last repose. 

The snn is the poet's, the inTalid's, and the hypochondriae*s friend. 

The ladies' glores and shawls were exceedingly handsome. 

Philippe was the name of Edward the Third's queen. 

O mi^jestio mght. Nature's great ancestor, Day's elder bom I 

He must strike the seeond heat upon the Muses' anvlL 

Mother's wag, pretty boy, &ther'8 sorrow, father's joy. 

Spirit of Good I on this week's Torge I stand. 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly moTO. 

Why is that sleeper laid to rest in manhood's pride ? 

Who lores not spring's Toluptnous hours, or summer's splendid reign ? 

Is spsrkling wit the world's ezolusiye right? 

The Turk awoke: he woke to hear his sentry's shriek. 

The people's shouts were long and loud. — Thy mercies* monument 

A friend should bear a friend's infirmities. — The ox's hide. 
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Amp Am* CI« MmU or tiU JUmmrkt (pp. 204-6) ure appUeoNs fa tiU 

Adam'B book^ not Adams's: the book did not belong to Adams. 

John Quincy Adams*8 death was no common bereayement. 

Sir Humphrey Davy's safety-lamp. — Davis's Straits. 

Joftephns*s ** History of the Jews ** is a very interesting work. 

Andrew's hat, not Andrews's. —Andrews's *^ Latin Reader." 

For quietness' sake, the man would not enter into any dispute. 

CoL Matthews's delivery. — Matthew's Gospel, not Matthews's. 

The witness's testimony agreed vrith the &cts of the case. 

Let Temperance* smile the cup of gladness cheer. 

Nor roamed Parnassus' heights nor Pindus' hallowed shade. 

There is no impropriety in speaking of the cockatrice's den. 

I oft have sat on Thames' sweet bank to hear my friend. 

like the silver crimson shroud, that Phcsbus' smiling looks doth grace. 

Faustns' o£fonce [the offence of Faustns] can never be pardoned. 

After two yearsi Poroius Festus came into Felix's room. 



SXKBOUB TO BB WBimOI. 

J9gr§MUf U ik$ BmU mud ik$ Hemark$f nutrt apoHrapku im, m* shims them 
t», tks mnma Is the ftwrnnt tmm wiiMk ttmr m tiU fdUwmgr §mtme§ai 
Hit Ut the pr 9 U 9um t rw—rn ummtarktd t — 

The traveUer went to lodge, not in Mr. Jacobs house, but in Mr. 
Jacobss. (Bule, and Bemark b,) 

I am going to the booksellers [ting.] to purchase Popes Homer 
and Drydens Virgil. (Rule.) 

Procrustes bed. — Hortensius influence.— Achilles shield.— Po- 
cahontas fkther. — Sophocles Greek Grammar. (Remark a.) 

The precepts of wisdom form the good mans interest and happi- 
ness. (Rule.) 

Robert Bumss prose as well as poetical writings are astonishing 
prodnstions. (Remark b,) 

Fames proud temple shines afar. — From mens experience do 
thou learn wisdom. (Rule, and Remark d,) 

They applauded that conduct of his, but condemned hers and 
yours. The reason of its being done I cannot tell. (Remark e.) 

He had the surgeons [dng,], the physicians [ting,], and the 
apothecarys advice. (Rnle.) 

The tendency of Dickenss genius, both in delineating the actual 
and the natural, is to personify, to individualize. (Remaric &.) 
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GoetlieB **Wi]heIm Meister" was the rich result of ten yean 
labor. (Rnle.) 

John Parrys children played with David Parriss. — Williams wig 
was purchased at Mr. WUliamss shop. (Bole, and Bemark 6.) 

I would rather have arrived at one profound conclusion of the 
lages meditation in his dim study, than to win that gaze of the mul- 
titude. (Rule.) 

Should you have occasion to refer, in writing or in print to 
Bums sermons, meaning the sermons of Bum, you must be careful 
to put the apostrophe in its right place. (Bule, and comp. Rem. h,) 

A drunkard once reeled up to him with the remark, ^ Mr. White- 
field, I am one of your converts." — ** I think it very likely,*' was 
the reply; ** for I am sure you are none of Gods.'* (Bule.) 

I was surprised to see so many young idle sparks listening 
quietly and attentively to Dr. David Sparkss lecture on Dmsius, 
Grotius, and Michaelis theological works. (Bemarks 6, a.) 

And ittU the Orsek mBbed on, beneath the fleiy fldd, 

TUl, liln a rising son, shone Xerxes tent of gold. (Bonark «.) 

Education does not commence with the alphabet: it begins with 
a mothers look; with a fathers nod of approbation, or a sign of 
reproof; with a sisters gentle pressure of the hand, or a brothers 
noble act of forbearance; with handftUs of flowers in green dells, on 
hills and daisy meadows; with birds nests admired, but not touched; 
with humming bees and glass hives; with pleasant walks in shady 
lanes; with thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones and words, 
to nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, ta 
the sense of all good, and to (Sod himself. (Bule.) 

Behold Afbetions gaidoi, whose sweet floivers — 

A blending of all odors, ibrms, and hues — 

Were nursed by Fancy and the gentle Muae 

In heafm-bom Poesys delightftd bowers. 

Ye who appreciate the poets powers, 

And lore the bright creations of his mind, 

Ocnne, linger hexe awhile, and ye shall find 

A noble solace in yoor milder hours : 

Here Byrons genius, like an eagle, towers 

In dread sublimity ; while Rogers late, 

Moores native harp, and Campbells classic Ante, 

Mingle in harmony, as beams with showers. 

Can their high strains of inspiration roll, 

Nor soothe the heart, nor elevate the soolf ^Role.) 
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SsoT. n. — THE HYPHEN. 



The Htphsk [ - ] is sometimes employed to jotq 
the constituent parts of compound and deriyative words. 
It is also used to divide words into syllables, for the 
purpose either of exhibiting the pronunciation, or of 
showing the simple portions into which words of more 
than one syllable may be resolved. 



a. From Uiis explanation, it will be teen that the hyphen is used 
fiv two yery different pnrpoaes, — to join and to aeparato. As a 
mark of junction, it is inserted between the simfde words of whieh 
certain compounds are fonned; and, in peoaliar oironmstanoes, be- 
tween a prepositioa, or a portion of a word, and the word to which 
it is prefixed; as, " the Inhnman and fiendish ttaoe^ndef** ** a man 
of p rt emiweacs ; ** '* the NtO'PUUome phUosophers.*' As a maris 
of separation, it is employed by lexicographers and by writers or 
printers to analyie words, and to divide them into syllables; by the 
former to show as accurately as poasible the pronwiciation, and by 
the latter to disunite portions of words that cannot be brought into 
a line of manuscript or of letterpress. 

i. The distinction between a compound and a derlTatiye word is, 
that the fonner consisto of two or more simple words which are 
separately and commonly used in English; whereas the latter is 
made up of simple words, or portions of words, whioh are not each 
separatdy current in the language ; aa^pteudiMgMiUe. -~ See page 28, 
DeflXU. 

c But the simple words which make up compounds and deriviw 
tives are not always united by the hyphen; a few only of the latter 
being thus distinguished, and a very considerable number of the 
former, particulariy those whioh form compound nouns, having 
coalesced so closely in pronunciation as to require them to be 
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praMoted to th« eye M one wovd. It le, therefi)re, « msttar of 
importaaoe to aaoertain when it will be proper to join tiie parti 
of oomponnds with the hyphen, and when to vnite ttiena without 
this oonneoting mark. The mode of using the hyphen in syllabiear 
tion Is also attended with diiBenltiea, whioh mayf in ft gnat measnroi 
be obviated 1^ an iHppeal to oertahi prinoiplea. 



RULE L 
Oampound WordB, 

S L When each of the words of which a compoond 
IS formed retains its original accent, thej should be 
united by a hyphen. 

§ IL Bat, when the componnd word has only one 
accent, its parts are consolidated; being written or 
printed without the hyphen* 



■ ZAMPLXS. 



f I. 

1. IhtsIP.iriss'God. 

a. 



in. 

L AtetaBfttebook^sdlK 



BXMABKB. 

m. The words ** aU-wise ** and ** faioense-breatiiinf;,'* ** bookseller ** 
and ** nobleman,*' are oompoonds, becaose they seyerally represent 
not two separate ideas, bnt one compound idea. The prfanitiTes which 
•nter into the composition of ** all^-wise^ ** and ** in^oense-breath^g *' 
retain the same accents as they had before these compounds were 
formed; but, as they could not be readily distinguished if written or 
printed closely together, the only mode of showing that they are 
componnd is by inserting a hyphen between them. On the ottier 
band, the simple words forming the compounds *' bookseller*' and 
** nobleman'* do not both retain the accents which are heard in the 
plirases, ^ a setter of fodbs,*' ** a mam who is noMe," but so perfeetly 
ooolesoe in pronunciation as to form one unbroken, oontinaoiis wofd, 

li 
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wiili ft single accent, — iooJl^ieBet\ mfikman; the byphen, Uiersfove, 
bdng uxmecenaiy. 

b. In the preceding paragraph, it was said that a compound word 
represents a compound idea, and not two ideas. This definition, Dr. 
Latham, firom whom we borrowed it, illnstrates (in his work on the 
**^ English Language,** page 859) by the expression, ** a aharp-eiged 
instmment,*' which means an instrament with sharp edges; whereas 
a tkcurp edged instrament denotes an instrament that is shup and 
has edges. It may not be practicable to apply the remark in each 
and all cases; but it is certain that compoonds have often a signi- 
fication very different firom that which the same words convey when 
written apart, and that this difference should be indicated by the 
mode of exhibiting them. Thus, UacUbird is properly written as one 
word, because it represents a particular species of birds; whereas a 
Uodb Mri means any bird that is black. A glau-hou$e is a house in 
which glass is made, while a glau kouee is a house made of g^ass. 
The goocbncM of a house may, for aught we know, be a very bad 
man; and a good man may, for certain reasons, have no claim what* 
ever to the civility implied in the use of the compound: yet both 
terms, if correctly written, will be understood. Forget me nd literally 
expresses an earnest desire, on the part of a speaker or a writer, 
that he should be remembered; but, in a metaphorical sense, the 
same words, when combined, — Jorget'^me^not^ — denote a certain 
flower, emblematic of friendship or fidelity. 

c. All compounds, therefore, should be so written as wiH best 
exhibit their true pronunciation, and the ideas intended to be ex- 
pressed, — objects which, we have seen, may to some extent be 
effected either by consolidating the simples, or by uniting them with 
a hyphen. And here the rule already laid down might naturally be 
expected to come to our aid, as being founded on the characteristics 
and tendencies of the English language itself. But, notwithstanding 
the obvious worth and utility of the rule, the practice of some of 
our best authors and printers, as to the mode of exhibiting many 
of the compounds in use, is so conflicting, and the inconsistencies of 
perhaps all our lexicographers are so numerous, not to speak of their 
defact in distinguishing the compounds which have only one accent 
from those which have two, that it would be regarded as pedantiy 
or presumption for a punctuator to attempt subjecting each of the 
compound words to the operation of the rule; and, on the other 
hand, it would be impracticable for him, without filling a volmne, to 
give perfect lists of all the compounds, with the fluctuating and 
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difleFont modes in which they are presented in dictionaries and other 
books. It will therefore be our aim merely to specify some of the 
exceptions to the mle, and to throw out a few suggestions applicable 
to certain classes of compounds; recommending that, in all cases 
where the general and best usage as to the insertion or the omission 
of the hyphen cannot readily be learned, recourse be had, when the 
accentuation is preyionsly known, to the rule itselt 

XZOEFTION8 TO THB BUUL 

€L According to the first section of the rule, those simples in a 
compound word which retain their original accent should be united 
by a hyphen. The exceptions to this principle are not yery nume- 
rous, and consist ciiiefly — 1. Of a few compounds in common use, 
such as et^erlattimg^ not^wUhttand'ingf which are uniTersally written, 
at the present day, each as one unbroken word: 2. Of such as termi- 
nate in monger f as, bor^ougkmongi'er, ifnmmon^tTi 8. Of almost all 
those beginning with the prepositions ocvr^ under g as, o^verfta^ance, 
mi^derttantfing, 

e. According to the second section of the rule, when only one of 
the simple words retains its original accent in a compound, they 
are consolidated, being written without a hyphen. But to tliis 
principle there is a considerable number of exceptions, which may, 
howeyer, be mostiy reduced to the following classes: — 

1. Those compounds in which the first of the primitiye words 
ends, and the second begins, with the same letter; as, boot^-keqnngf 
tofi^-rmg^ glawB^'Wjrm^ mght^mtj poor^-ratej rtar^-rcmk^ roughf-heum. 
The word o/^lmef, howeyer, is usually written without the hyphen. 

2. Those compounds in which the first of two primitiyes ends, 
ftnd the second begins, with a yowel; as, JM^armt^ pintf-appU^ 
peac^-cghrmg, 

8. Those whose meaning would be obscured, or whose pronuncia- 
tion would be less easily known, by the consolidation of the simples; 
as, au^-headf pot-kerb^ nKip^-houte^ Jtrtt^-raie. The reason for the 
diyision of these and sin alar primitiyes is, tiiat the s, <, and p are 
pronounced separately finom the h following them, and the «t from 
the r; whereas, when in their usual state of combination, thjth^^ 
and iUr are each pronounced with one impulse of the yoice. 

4. All compounds ending with the word free; as, beeck^-tree 
dakf4Tt%^ ptatr^-4irety a^pMree: also those terminating with book 
as, datf-book^ rtd^-iook^ tho^-iodk. 
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i. Koanf formed of a Terb and an adverb or prepoutkm; aa, a 
krtay'doiam, a fodb'-oirf, a itarf-^: or of a present participle and a 
noon; ^M^dutftimg-pUict^hmm^mmg^m^pru^ 



6. AcyectiTes, or epithets, which are formed in a great Tsriety of 
ways ; as, mr^-imU^ ktart-broktm ; Jirtt'iom, OM^-Ugg^d, ttaf-lemd; 
Ut-iredj abovif-saidf dowii^'4ntddm f dmrdi^'gomg, bram^'^aeiUig f 
footf-koking, kartt-wfrimg ; gromif'^^ wUoo M^ -for^ wiOuatd'itf, 

OOMPOUHD ▲i>jsc;nyx8 axd oomfowsd houxb. 

f. An immense nuyority of the oomponnd at^ecthres in the 
English language, whether with one or two accents, ha^re tlteir 
primitives onited by a hyphen. A few, however, of very common 
ooeorrence, and having only one accent, are consolidated; namely, 
those which are the same as the one-accented oomponnd noons from 
which they have been taken; as, high^lamd: those formed from than 
either by adding ti or ta^, or by changing er into these letters; as, 
tdf^dhtd (firom €dfwh\ thoifmahmg (from lAoe^mdber): and those 
terminating with the words faeci, commg^ hdoKng^ and Kk€; as, 
banffaeed, /oHkfeommg, doBV^holdingj dukTSke (the word Uke, how- 
ever, being preceded by a hyphen, when joined to a proper name, or 
to a word ending in /; as, .£tae^4fiks, mof-Uke). To which may be 
added the words amoAfer^ /rufbom^ tn'&om, outdoor, 

g. Board, Aomss, room, smIb, slofie, Imim, sf""^ are usually consoli- 
dated with a preceding nonn if of one syllable, and are united by a 
hyphen to it if consisting of more than one; as, cifpioan^ duwel^boardf 
scAooAoase, tetuUo^kotues bedroom^ cowyoiiftoa rooia; roodrnfe, moiM- 
i am iide ; lomAstone, ea^2e^ciOfi« ; daglme, dmnor4im€} graoeyardf 
tknber^yard. But the word lown-AoifM is commonly hyphened; so, 
also, toum haUf ssatHog, &e» 

h. The compound nouns ending in the word woman are irregular 
in their form; as, gooduomtm^ needtemmtm, UrmBomtm; maHbet-tooMMM, 
oysfsr^ooflKM. If^ however, these last two compounds have severally 
two accents, and the three preceding have each only one, they wUl 
be subject to the main rule, as given on page 209. 

u Compound nouns are sometimes formed by uniting a present 
participle and an adverb or preposition; as, (ho cotmng-togeiher^ tte 
earrying-aiioay^ ihe teneSng-c/] Ike putting-down^ As bUfUmg-omL A 
hyphen is inserted between the parts of all such compounds, which 
are readily known by their taking an article before them, as in ihe 
examples here given. 
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HOU1I8 AND PBOnOUirS Df APP08ITI0H. 

j. Noons in appoeition are written and printed apart; as, BUttit 
Aam^ BroAer MamkaU^ Father Taylor^ Profutor Btuk, (he tyratU 
Aero, the poet MUton, that feOow 7Wf^ the % Atphodd. But, 
when put before a common nonn, whether singular or plural, tlie 
words Mftor, IroQier^ feOou)^ severally form part of a compound; as, 
A« Mfter-ctly, my droJifcer wM n'if s ri, omr fdJow-m/m ; and, in all snch 
c a s es , the hyphen should be used. Faihtrhoody brotherhood, and 
materhood are not regarded as exceptions; for, according to the 
distinction made between oomponnds and derivatiyes, these terms 
will be subject to Rule II., p. 219 ; being each employed as one word, 
and without a hyphen, because the termination hood is not separately 
found, with the sense here used, in the English language. 

ft. The pronouns is, sfce, are commonly united by a hyphen 
to the nouns which they precede and qualify; as, h&-caffy th&-at$et. 
The words male and fimale, when a^ectives, are better put sepa- 
rately finom the nouns which they qualify; as, a tnaie deecemdaml, 

HOVnn USBD adjeotivblt. 

t The first of two nouns, when it denotes the materia] or suD- 
■tance of which a thing is made, should stand apart from the noun 
which it qualifies; as, bram jNm, brick Jhor, glau pUdterj gold rmg, 
gramUe bmUBng, mmd cabm, oak ekut, dher tpoon, ttome uniB, tin baain. 
But, when the nouns so coalesce in pronunciation that one of them 
has lost its original accent, they should be written or printed as one 
word; as, raitroad, nmifdrop, enoufbaB. 

M. Two nouns may also be written as distinct words, when the 
Ibrmer is put instead of an acyective; as, an angei woman (for on 
ongeHc woman), an ammwrwary featit (for an annual fia§t\ btmneet 
eonneeUone (for mercantSe or trading connectiom), a eomUrtf tr^ (fur 
a rural trip), church government (for eccUti€tstical goeemment), giant 
labor (for gigantic labor), gotpel imiiQi (for evangelical truth), home Ufa 
(for doTnetOc Ufe), mountain bUbun (for huge biUowe), the north wind (for 
ffte norihem wind), the west part (for the weetem part). 

«. The same remark is applicable to nouns of more than one 
syllable, when they are necessarily used, for want of suitable a(\jee- 
tives, to express the nature, quality, or some modification of the 
nouns before which they are placed ; as, benefit eodeOee, evemng 
am m e m e n te, faraUg party, Uiture hours, party strife, prose unHings 
mmmer shy, Sunday traimng, viSage maid. 
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A. So, also, compound douds, when nsed ac^jecUvoly, are separatej 
ftam the noons which they precede or qnalifj; as, pimdnp tifance, 
luShooji iraoelf a wkaUbome rod^ the noondajf mm ; koentjf-kone power ^ 
a automhom e officer^ the ooyncil-room tabie. But when the compound 
noun, and the simple noun which it precedes, have altogether but 
one accent, they should appear as one word; as, high^waffmam^ 
^PWiS^rffly book. 

p. Two words, this last of which is a noun, though in their usual 
oonstruction separate, are hyphened when put before a noun which 
they qualify, but are set apart from the latter; as, kigk-water tnark, 
ahort^meire itamMOM, Qtrnday-tckool sytiem, wld-beatt akine, a binfe-ejfe 
view, a Jirat-clau car, a ma nuM abor buemeu, an up-hiO game, the 
om hoMir rule* 

q. Proper names, when used as ac^jectives, should be separated 
firom the words which they qualify or characterize; as, Angola 
theqf, April fiolf Argand lamp, Barbary horae, Brigtol jfone, OaUforma 

Madeira wine, Newfoundland dog, 

HUVK&AJ* AIMBCTIVB8. 

r. Two numerals expressing a compound number, if in their 
ordinary construction, are united by a hyphen; as, ft oei ilf owe, 
ninetff^ine: but if inverted, and a coi\)unction is placed between 
them, so as to constitute a phrase, they are written or printed apart* 
as, three and thirty. The word foli is closely annexed to the cardi 
nals when they have only one syllable, but united to them by a 
hyphen when they have more than one; as, twofold, twehrfotd; 
ihirty-fold, seventff-eix'/old, two hundredfold. The word penny is sub- 
ject to the same principle; as, threqfenny,Jifteen-penny, Halfpenny 
is an unhyphened compound; but one penny, two words. I'ence, 
being a noun, is entirely separated firom the numerals which precede 
It, when they consist of more than one syllable; as, ,/f^leea ^ibc« : 
but, like the words fold and penny, it is joined without the hyphen, 
when they are monosyllabic ; as, fourpence, ienpence* 

s. The simple words in such terms as one^half, two4hird$, fm* 
MxleenUu ^-though, strictly speaking, not compounds, — are usually 
joined together by the hyphen. 

L A ht^f-doQar, a quarter-barrel, and all such compounds, are 
written with a hyphen between the simple words; but, when aj| 
article or a preposition intervenes, the parts of the phrase should be 
separated; as, ha^ a pint, quarter of a pound. 
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ADiEtrrrvEa ooksolidatbd wmi houkb. 

«. A^jectiyes are not unfrequently consolidated with the noons 
which they precede, when the componnd thus formed admits of 
but one accent; as, Nackf board, bbuboUle, /oregrmmd, freematom, 
gUmuorki, goldtmUkf kartOieadf kighkmd^ kotqntr, kngboat, hwUmndgy 
■uuftoMte, memmoMt, rtdbreatt, rwmdheadf tqfeffueurdf tinmghoU, 
mouihrtadj tuekemoiUh, wOcffire. 

V. FreewiB — having, when nsed a^jectively, the accent on the 
first syllable; as, ajrufuntt offering — should be written as one word; 
but, when employed in its proper character as a compound noun, 
with the accent on the last syllable, the hyphen may be inserted 
between its parts; as, (ke doctrine qf/ree^wilt, 

w, Angbodjf, evergbodg, womebodg, fiobodg, indicating persons, are, 
in this form, distinguished firom tlie phrases tmg bodg, tfotiry body, no 
hodg, some 6ody, which, as separate words, and with a pronunciation 
different firom that of the fbrst class, refer to inorganic substances. 
Somedtrng and noOvrng have also coalesced in pronunciation and 
form ; but every Hwng and amg Hung (like the words any one and every 
one) may follow the analogy of the language, by which a^ectiyes 
are separated from the nouns which they qualify. 

», When the noun which is qualified by an a4]ectiye retains its 
original accent, the two words should not appear as a compound, 
either with or without the hyphen. In the following and otiier 
• phrases, therefore, which are sometimes written as compounds, the 
adjectives should stand apart: Animal magneiitm, armed chairs aUie 
wtory, bktnk verse, common sense, eorlAen imire, good no/iire, good will, 
m humor, old age, old maid, redeeming love, (he black art, 

y. Such abbreviated sentences as good^moming, good-night, good-bg 
may have a hyphen between the parts of which they consist. 

MAXES OF PLAGES. 

s. Names of cities and other places, when formed of common 
nouns, are consolidated; as, BarwUMe, Bridgewater, Fairhaieen, 
Newport, Southbridge, When the second of the primitives is in itself 
a proper name, it should be set apart from the first; as, Nivrih 
Britain, New York: though, in spite of analogy, there are a few 
exceptions; as, EasOunnjpion and Soothampion (the h, in the latter 
word, being omitted), which usually appear as undivided words. 

2 a. But those parts of the names of places which, according to the 
usual construction, are disconnected should be united by a hyphen 
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when tfa«7 an employed as a4iectiT<«; at, Ae Sondk-BoaUm famdn^ 
A« NenO'Englamd people, the East-India Qmg^amf. This remark is 
well illustrated by Mr. Goold Brown, in his work, ** The Grammar 
of English Gramman," p. 169: ** In modem oompoand names, the 
hyphen is now less fireqnently used than it was a ftw yean afOb 
They seldom, if ever, need it, unless they an employed as acyeothres; 
and then then is a manifest propriety in inserting it. Thns the 
phrase, lie New Lomdom Bridge^ can be understood only of a new 
bridge in London ; and, if we intend by it a bridge in New London, 
we most say. As New-Lfmdm Bridge. So As New York Direekirg is 
not properly a directory for New York, bat a new directory fiir 
York." 

2 i. So, also^ the word iires<, when forming part of a compound 
epithet, is connected by a hyphen with the word preceding it; as, 
• WaMmf / tom ¥t ^e l i ommbmt but, when otherwise used, it is better 
written or printed separately; as, Wiukmgkm Arest, BoetoiL The 
same rule will hold good in respect to such words as piaee, tquare^ 
cohK, ftc; as, *^Hawmrdfhce Ckmxk and (yowm^eomi Chi^ an 
rituated not fiur from FmAertom Sgnare^ New Brixton." 



te. When the possess i ve case, and the word which governs it^ 
do not literally convey the idea of property, or have lost this signi- 
Acation, they an connected by means of a hyphen; as, Jofe^tean, 
SokmHm*s s m I^ Jeemii^'bark, bear^e^ooi, goate^beardf Jew^e-harp; 8L 
Hfus's-daiiee, ike hmg'e-eitiL As compounds, these words do not 
sevenlly denote the tears which the Arabian patriarch shed, a seal 
belonging to the wise Hebnw ruler, bark which is the property of 
Jesuits, the foot of a bear, the beard of a goat, the harp of a Jew, the 
dance of St. Vitus, the evil of the king. But, wen the primitive 
words from which they an formed put separately, they would have 
these meanings. 

2dL When, however, institutions, chunhes, law-courts, places, 
rivers, &o., an called after distinguished men, the names put in 
the possessive case an separated from those of the objects which 
they characterize; as, A. Meu^fe ObOege, 8L Peter's Ckmn^ 81. 
Pmite ChMrckyard^ QgaemCe Benck, Van JHemen^s Land, MerckanUf 
Exchange, iKe 8L Mn^e River. The names of holydays, if similarly 
formed, may be written or printed in the same manner; as, New 
Year*s Dag, AS SainU Bag. In all such phrases, the hyphen is not 
nquhred, because they have severally but one signification. 
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t «. If Uie poBsessiTe cum, and the noon governing it, are used im 
the Uterai sense of the words, and have only one accent, they should 
be written or printed as a compound, without either apostrophe or 
hyphen $ as, beutBox, erafinmatUr, doomada^, hogtlard, kkimpomam, 
lambtwool (bnt, if meaning ale mixed with sugar, &o^ lambi*9-woolf 
aocording to Benuurk 2 c), newspaper, raUbcme, lownsMan, trndmman. 

OOMPOUIID PBOXOUlfS A3SD ADYSBBB. 

2f» Compound pronouns have always their parts consolidated; 
as, yowteffy kinuelf, Juine(fj itself, AemtelMf, omtaeff, manUhtBi 
wkoeoer, vhomtoever, whcUeotr, wkattoeoer, One*i $eff is probably a 
phrase, and not, as is sometimes Mrritten, a compound, — <me$eff or 
oml's-teff. Intffieff is also a phrase, or two words in apposition. 

2g, Compound adverbs are, generally speaking, consolidated; as, 
dliogtAer, oaiAtfe, befarthamd, evermore, kenetforwatrd, indeed, iiulead, 
everjfuhere, nouhere, neverthdete, tomdiow, nowiee, emgwiee, Ukemse, 
wkerewUhdl, kerevqpon, vddAereoec er , But ftMby, to-m,^^ to-momm^ 
are almost universally printed with a hyphen. So also noiD-a-dbyi/ 
and perhaps such words as iumde^mt, iqmde-^owm. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of American printers to spell the words /or ever 
as one continuous compound; but they everywhere occur in th« 
common version of the Bible as a phrase; and, the eye being thus 
accustomed to their separation, it would probably be better to retain 
this form. By and by are obviously three words, though sometimes 
written as a compound. 

COMPOUND A3SD OTHSB PHRASBS. 

2 A. All phrases which are thrown out of their usual order, and, 
by a strange collocation, put before the nouns which they are made 
to qualify, should have a hyphen between their parts; as, eome 
0iiii^f4he^oorld place, a maUer-of/act4ooking town, long4ooked'for 
neioi, out^-door btuineee, raw^ead-and-bbody-^onea etoriee, the aboayV' 
wifidobeying deep, the ener-to-beFhonored Chaucer, Ae htff-ivirnt^hrough 
boUom of the eaticepan, well4aid-oiU parkt, 

2i. When epithets are formed of an adverb ending in ly and oi a 
participle, the two words are usually separated without the hyphen; 
as, a neiply bmU houee, a beauHfuBy formed pen. The reason probably 
is, that the structure of such adverbs does not easily admit of their 
junction with the words modified. 

tj. When a noun is placed before an adverb or preposition and 
a participle, these do not make a compound epithet, and should 
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UienfQn be written or printed ae two words; as, a eatahgme wU 
mramgeit hue itt requUed, the place before meiUiimed, 

2 ft. Words in phrases should be ¥rritten and printed separately; 
as, above aXL, ofUr aU^ at second hand, balm of GUead, cheek by Joalj in 
emjf wi$e (but, without the preposition, and as an adverb, amt/wUe), 
wdj^ and mom, rank and/le, tii for UU, tooth and naU Of suc^ 
phrases, however, as fathe r in hw , attomey-at-iaw, eommander-in 
ddtf, the parti are usually connected by a hyphen. 

2 L When a compound phrase is formed of two or more words 
which are severally associated in sense with one term, the primitives 
should stand apart; as, coanon and musket balls. Were a hyphen 
inserted between ^ musket ** and ^ balls,** the meaning of the phrase 
would not be cannon-balls and musket-balls, but cannon, or large 
guns, and also balls for the musket. The following are additional 
examples: Bonsehold and needU work; land and river trand; a chief 
or wumter btdUerf At watch and dock repairing business; a son and 
dauf^iter inlaw; second, Mxt, or fourth rate effects. Some would 
insert a hyphen between the parts of the last compound, and attach 
it to the disjointed words ; as, iron-, cotton-, silk-, print-, and dye-works : 
but, though more correct, this is a German mode of exhibiting such 
compounds, with which the English eye is not familiar. All diffi- 
culty would be obviated, were the phrases changed into language 
more grammaticaL 

2fli. All foreign phrases should be written and printed as they 
are found in the language from which they are taken; as, ** John 
Sharp, Secretary pro tempore.** — ^ It was a sine qua non, an indis- 
pensable condition, that an agreement should be entered into.** — 
** William said in Latin, Vade mecum. Go with me.** But such 
phrases, if they are used before nouns, or have been incorporated 
into the English language, should follow the common analogy; as, 
** John was elected pro4empore Secretary.** — ^ This was a sine^qua- 
non business.*' — ** That little book is an excellent vade-mecum." 



For ftarther faiJbrmatlon on this diffletilt satiject, the reader Is referred to 
Mr. Goold Brown's InTaloable work, before quoted; firom which, while ven- 
tnring in soma respects to differ in opinion, we have derived not a little 
aasiatanoe as to the natoze of oompoands, and the forms in whioh they should 
be presented. Bat the subject is not exhaasted; and he who, with the 
scholarship and indostzy of that gentleman, will devote himself to the dassl- 
Seation of all the compounds in the language, would perform a good service 
to a branch of literature which has been sadly neglected. 
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BULE n. 
Pr^fixea in DenvaHvt Word§* 

i L If a prefix ends with a vowel, and the word 
with which it is combined begins with a consonant ; or 
if the former ends with a consonant, and the latter 
begins with a vowel or a consonant, — the compound 
thus formed should appear as one unbroken word. 

§ n. If, however, the prefix ends, and the word to 
which it is united begins, with a vowel, — both vowels 
being separately pronounced, — thej should be con* 
nected with a hyphen. 

■ XAMPLXa. 



1. Predeterminef resell, antedate. 
% OoanteFaotion, moltaiigalar. 
8 Sopernatnial, oontemporaneoaa. 



in. 

1. Pre-ooenp7, re-eeho, ante-aet. 
2i ContraFindicatkMif ratro-entar 
8. Supraorbital, eo-etemaL 



BBMABK8. 

a. When the prefix ends with a Towel, and is followed bj a wora 
beginning also with a Towel, many writers and printers place a diss- 
resis over the latter, instead of a hyphen between them ; as, ooHoL 
But this mode of exhibiting deriTatiyes does not seem to accord 
with the genias of the English language, which, in ordinary compo- 
sition, dispenses with accontnal marks. It would, therefore, probably 
be better to resenre the nse of the dissresis for words containing two 
vowels separately pronounced, but not capable of being divided, 
except for the purpose of syllabication and at the end of a line, by 
the hyphen; as in Beikelmbj and in borrowed foreign words 

b. The adverbs afore and fire, having now become almost obso 
fete as separate words, are regarded as mere prefixes; which should, 
therefore, without regard to accent, be subject to the present rule; 
as, c^oregcing^ foredetermined, fir&-<»xUUned, — See p. 208, Rem. b, 

c As an exception to the first section of the rule, it is worthy 
of remark, that a derivative which might be mistaken for a word 
with the same letters, but a different meaning, should be distin- 
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gnlshed from it bj tiie inseitioa of a hyphmi between its parts 
Thus, r^-crtatkn, denoting a new creation, is obvioosly a more 
appropriate form of this word than recreoAm, whicli, besides being 
differently pronounced, signifies refreshment, or relaxation after tolL 
Thus, also, a difference Cizists in meaning and prononciatioa between 
rfcoOect and recoOtd; r^fomt^ rtiformation, and reform^ rtfonHaiuMj 
which it is necessary to exhibit in corresponding modes. With the 
exoeptiOQ of such words, the manner of writing derivatiTea having 
the prefix re is governed by the rule. 

d Tenns or epithets with prefixes of unusual occurrence, par- 
ticularly if the compounds thus formed have two accents, should 
be excepted from the operation of the first branch of the rule; as, 
oitro-^uoloffjff ooneavO'eomMX, deuUrthcanomcal, eUctra-magiutum. 

c. The prefixes of proper names, or words used as such, substan- 
tively or adijeotively, follow both sections of the rule; as, Jnitmeem4f 
Antkhrutj &C., AtUUrimtariamj PedAapUitj Ctto^pmie, Tra$wdUmtic ; 
AHA'Amtrkem, Pr6~Adamie. But the words NtO'PlaUmiej Angh- 
Akboh, ScokhBibermant and others of a similar kind, accord in their 
forms with those referred to in Remark d, 

/, Extra is somethnea used aa an a4|6otive, and separated from 
the noun which it qualifies ; as, csCra jNiy, extra work. Am a prefix 
in extraordinary^ it is not followed by a hyphen, because its laat 
letter (a), though coming before a vowel, is silent in pronunciation. 

g. The letter a, when by a coDoquialism it represents one of the 
prepositions on, m, erf, to, should be united, without a hyphen, to 
the following word, if consisting of only one syllable; as, aboard, 
abedfiifield, apUce. 

h, Bi and tri are usually consolidated with the words, or parts ot 
words, to which they are prefixed; as, Memuot; irwmty^ triune, 

u Vicegerencjff vicegerent, viceroyalf and vicerogattff are, in accord- 
ance with the rule, written each as one word. The other words, of 
which vice is a prefix, are, by almost universal custom, hyphened; 
as, vice-pruideat, vice-chanceUor, &c. 

J, Bij ante, anti, counter, contra, s^per, nqtra, send, demi, preter^ 
and other common prefixes, are sometimes printed with a hyphen 
after them; but there seem to be no just grounds for this division, 
except when two vowels would otherwise come together, or when a 
dissyllabic prefix ends with the same consonant with which the next 
portion of a long word begins; as, antt-evangeUcal, cmnter-revohition. 
To make any exceptions besides these, and a few others such aj 
those noticed above, would lead to inextricable confusion. 
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8b» htm A§ Jbdm mtd VU Rtmark» (pp. 909-90) •pp^f te tt< iiua w u m t0 
hfpktfM in Mrtem ipomif , tr to lA«ir Mmtmm 6i cflrtam jnftroM* , vMoA 



Better be trampled in the dust than trami^e on a ftUow-erMtua 

Kever pnt off till to-momnr what yoa can do to-daj. 

We have no doubt that instinot is a Heayen-ordained law. 

What the nations look for is a loTing and life-giving raligioii* 

Keen-eyed revenge is riding round yonr ranks. 

When the wind-god fifowns in the murky skies. 

O saibr-boy, sailor-boy 1 peace to thy sooll 

He spoke no warrior-word, he bade no trumpet blow* 

And 8oft>eyed oherub-lbnns around thee play. 

The most remarkable winds are those denominated the trade-wliMls. 

Many are the advantages of cooperation. 

Self-abasement paved the way to villain bonds and despot sway. 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore. 

Imagination is the truth-seeing and tiie beauty-seeing power. 

Ben Jonson, the great dramatist, was oo-eval with ShiJcspeare 



The silver mhies of Mexico and Pern flur ezoeed in value the 
whole of the European and Asiatic mines. 

Man possesses the great privilege of co-operating with his bene* 
floent Creator. 

Philosophy will rise again in the sky of her Franklin, and ^ory 
rekindle at the urn of her Washington. 

There is littie of the intellectual or moral in tiiat sort of independ- 
ence which is the proverbial characteristic of our countrymen. 

Would that that noble people were re-instated in all tiieir ancient 
privileges I 

The instincts of multitudes feel afar the gathering earthquake, 
which is to swallow up caste, privileges, and ni^'ust distinctions. 

Let your lately formed engagements be fhlfillod with perfect good 
fUtii. 

The shrieks of agony and dang of arms re-echo to the fierce 
alarms her trump tenriflc blows. 

Illiterate and ill-bred persons are apt to be verbose, oontradiotocyj 
and loud in conversation. 

There is a mother^ieart in all children, as weQ as a ohUd-heait 
hi all mothers. 
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Natnre cries iload for freedom as our proper gnide, our birtfari^ti 
andoureud. 

Thduands of state-projects, on the vastest scale, have been con- 
ceiyed, executed, and forgotten. 

Deep-hearted practical fiuthfblness is not separable long from 
tme-thonghted practical faith. 

In the face of the yoong fop above mentioned was seen an imper- 
tinent smile of affectation. 

They are bat sluggards in weU-doing who know to do good ctiij 
when they have a purse in their hand. 

If man could ascend to dwell at tlie Ibuntalnhead of truth, he 
would be re-absorbed in God. 

In moments of dear, cahn tliong^t, I Ibel more fbr the wrong^kMr 
than for him who is wronged. 

Edward the Sixth was a boy-king and a puppet-prince, invested 
with supreme power, but acting without any volition of his own. 

The term ** bridegroom,** strange as it seems, is given to a newly 
married man. 

Education can hardly be too intellectnal, unless by inteOeotna] 
you mean parrot-knowledge, and other modes of mind-slau^ter. 

The churchyard bears an added stone ; the fireside shows a vacant 
ehair. 

Columbus was fbr yean an all but neart-bioken suitor to royal 
stocks and stones. 

Many who have worshipped within these walls are now in the 
higher house, in the church of the FirBt4>om. 

If any one affirms that the juxtaposition of a number of particles 
makes a hope, he affirms a proposition to which I can attach no 
idea. 

In shipwrecks we are fhmished with some of the most remark 
able examples of trust in God, of unconquerable energy, and of 
lender, self-sacrificing love. 

The fab^weather sailor may equip hfanseif tolerably firam the 
storehouse of Epicurus; but stronger tackle will be needed when 
the masts are bending and the cordage straining in the storm. 

A man of no feeling must necessarily be unhappy, since the 
texture of his heart affords him no superabundant sensibility for 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. 

You talk of the prosperity of your city. Do not point me to yoor 
thronged streets. Is it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold-worshipping, 
man-despising crowd which I see rushing through them? 
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KKEBCISK TO BB WJUTrCBT. 
is tftw tMTCM*, Irt flk« eompoimi md ftarwottM WMtb fte writtiii OfrMoUy ft 

Genius has no chartered license to wander awaj from the etemal 
land marks of morality. (Role L, \ ii.) 

The selfish nse roles as means of self indulgence, and the narrow 
minded oyer look the end in the means. (Bole I., \\ i» and n.) 

ETery rafl road, connecting distant regions, may be regarded aa 
accomplishing a ministry of peace. (Role L, \ n.) 

Genius, in its highest Amotion, cannot co exist with a cormpted 
moral sentiment. (Rule IL, \ n.) 

The new moon silvered the lofty pines, and the stars twinkled 
with rare brillianoy from their dark blue depths. (Rule L, \ i.) 

He who has a good son in law has gained a son: he who has a 
bad one has lost a daughter. (Rule I., Remark 2 k.) 

What is religious instruction to the vain, the friyolous, the in 
different, the pre occupied and fore dosed mind? (Rule II.) 

Is a woman ambitious to ply a black smithes hammer, when she 
can wield so cunningly the thin, flitting sword of Uie spirit? 
(Rule L, ^ n.) 

The distance of the earth from the sun is, in round numbers, one 
hundred millions of miles; which is, of course, the radius or semi 
diameter of its orbit. (RulelL, ^i.) 

Perhaps the sermons which have cost a clergy man the least 
eflRxrt may some times have the most effect on his hearers. (Rule L, 
^ n.; and Remark 2 g,) 

The ordinary processes of direct instruction are of immense im- 
portance ; but they pre suppose in the mind to which they are 
applied an active co operation. (Rule II., \\ i. and ii.) 

As some instruments are tuned with a tuning fork, some dis- 
oourses seem to have been pitched with a pitch fork. (Rule L 
Remark e 6, and \ ii.) 

The faith of the first Christians expressed itself in vehement 
le action against the prevailing tendencies of an exceedingly cor- 
mpted civilization. (Rule II., \ u.) 

He Is gone on the xnoantain, he is loet to the fbreet, 
Like a summer dried fbontain, when oar need was the sorest: 
The fount, le i^pearing, from the rain drops shall boROw; 
But to us eomes no cheering, to Bunean no morrow. 

(Rule L, § !• ; n., $ zz. ; I., n.) 
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BULK m. 

The Divinon of Wbrdt Into fiyOiUw, moeoH&ng to theSr 

Ptommeiatum, 

The hyphen ib ubed between the sjllables of a word, 
to exhibiti as accuratelj as possible, its true pronuncia- 
tion ; no regard being paid to the mode in which it has 
been formed or deriyed. 



Mb-ato 



BXAXPLl 



trin-t-ty 
BBXABKS. 



U-o^niFplHr 



a. A syllable It a eomMiiatioii of lotten attered by one impnlfle 
of the Toioe; as hob or fta In the word haUtj acoording to the speoifto 
principle of syllabication which may be adopted. A sin^e letter of 
a word, prononnoed by itseitt^ k also termed a syllable; as t or • in 
the exclamation &>/ 

b. The mode of syllabication laid down In the role is, nnqnea- 
tioxiably, the (mly one fitted Av coDTeying the tme sounds of words, 
or rather for maldng some approach to an aocnrato pronmiciation; 
and all spelling-books should be constmcted on this principle,— »a 
principle which, thon|^ recommended by Dr. Lowtfa and adopted 
by lexicographers, has been neglected by some of onr most popular 
writers of elementary works for children. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that many words are divided in the same manner, 
whether regard be had to their pronunciation, or to the mode in 
which they have been formed ; as, Aorse-maii, ta^^red, ho4ng^ ma^4io% 
a-ma»d^mmA; and that there are others, the tme sounds of which 
cannot be correctly shown by any kind of syUabicaticn, without a 
change in the letters; such as the words a/dd^ dodle, anosfii, tpecify, 
digit, regiaier. 

c. The rule given above is adopted by American printers in the 
division of such words as cannot be entirely brought into one and 
the same line; but the rule which follows is generally preferred by 
British typographers 
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BULB IV. 

The DtPiHm of Worda into S^ttabUtf aceording to ihdr Forn^ 

Ihrioaiionf or Meaning, 

The hyphen is employed in words in such a manner 
as is best calcuhited to show their origin, composition^ 
or import, and to exhibit the syllables in their neatest 
form. 

■ ZAXPLBS. 



lukUt 






a&>tf-po-dM 



BBXABKS. 

a. Agreeably to this rule, and partially in aooordaooe witii tibat 
wbloh precedes it, »• 

1. CoDipoand and derivatiTe wordi are retolTed into their primi- 
tives ; at, MAoof^noiter, hand^milmg^ pen4onife, mmjp^tox, hokmg-gjaee; 
mrck-angel, gto^ogy^ Aeo^eracg, oHko^c^y, 

2. Pre6xe8, affixes, and grammatical terminations, are separated; 
as, (Cs-oorCmmm, SfKoftfe, tmme^port; Aear-er, load-edf jp rm iingf 
hmg-dom, /abo-koodj fUJer-ence, coMmand^menL 

8. Two yowels, not being a diphthong, are divided; as, &m<^ 
a-eri^ re^ tien-ctype, vi-ol, pi^, Imw, tri-unyphy co-aktct, po^ 
flMdS-iMi, myology, vow-tLy enheky, vaca-wn. 

4. One consonant between two vowels is to be joined to the latter 
syllable; as, torltnt, fa4(d ; me-ton, k-wr; ^fMt^ ti-knce; cy-me, 
Uf-ro; h-ga-cyy mo-no-po-ly. Except a;, and single consonants when 
they belong to the former portion of a derivatiye word; as, ex-ite, 
eahiei, eao-amme ; i^mni, efis-ease, drcum-am&ienL 

5. Two or more consonants belong to the latter syllable, when 
they are capable of beginning a word; as, ta-hle, tA-fit^ hnsre^ o-gle, 
ma&hgre, etro^ihe, de^etroy. 

6. Bat when the consonants cannot begin a word, or when the 
Towel preceding them is short, the first should be separated; aa, 
a6-6ey, ac-cmii, vel4um, abject, gar-deny Itmn-dryj pamrphkA ; aac-rifioe^ 
tut^mentf bUu-pheme^ cSe^esty min-etreL 

15 
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Bi It to desirable tlxat oomponnd and derivatiye words Bhoold, at 
tiie ends of lines, be diyided in snch a manner as to indicate their 
principal parts. Thus, fldhoo^moitor is preferable to a c koolma § ttr^ 
tSi^approoe to duqhproot, reien^meitf to re-4enimmU, orAo-doxg to 
or-AodosBjff thoni^ as regards the analysis of words into syllabtoa, 
the latter mode is nnobjeotionable. From the narrowness of the 
printed line, howerer, in some books, the principle recommended 
eannot always be adhered to. 

e. The terminations (mm, mtm, daif tialf and many others, formerly 
pronoonoed as two syllables, bnt now only as one, mnst not be 
divided either in spelling or at the end of a line. 

d A syllable consisting of only one letter, as the a in ere-atiom^ 
should not commence a line. This word would be better divided, 
er^tHitmf and so all others of a similar kind. Bnt such a syllable, 
ooming immediately after a primitiTe, is by some printers brought 
to the beginning; as, eonddtir-able, 

«. A line of print must not end with the first syllable of a word, 
when it consists of a single letter; as, a-6tds, e-Hormonf •• nor bepn 
with (iie last syllable, when it is formed of only two letters; as, 
matum^ Uaek'tr^ mmSUtr^ For regard should be had to the prin- 
ciples of taste and beauty, as weU as to the laws of syllabication. 

/. Three or more suooessive lines should not end with a hyphen. 
A little care on the part of the compositor will, in general, prevent 
an appearance so offbotive to a good eye. Divisions, indeed, exoept 
for purposes of spelling and lexicography, should take plaoe as 
seldom as possible. 



1018X8 TO BX WBITTKX. 

MXmU Vm /kttntmg wtrdt mgna&Ug to Mft HU frttaOiug Jbilwf 
meemdukg to tkmr frmmmcmttifrnf tmd meeuriimg to 



Habit, vivid, considerable, speculative, philosophy, modification, 
govern, individual, phenomenon, knowledge, elaborate, academical, 
progress, critical, vacuum, labyrinth, animal, physiology, revelation, 
eonstitnent, reciprocally, vigor, accredited, curiosity, magnificent, 
privacy, cherish, valuable, apology, idolater, equilibrium, solenm, 
separate, metaphysics, liberal, modem, prefluse, gratify, biography, 
literature, nominal, philanthropy, theocracy, barometer, preparation, 
figure, natural, prelude, clamor, reformation, metropolis, represent, 
no^gnize, rhetoric, diminish, articulate, peasant, antipodes, misery, 
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leerimLiate, florifeioiu, desolate, preference, dedicate, bibliopolist^ 
eloqaent, irregolar, yentriloquist, memorable, reputation, doxology, 
conspiracy, general, desultory, contribute, onmiyorous, typographer, 
obliyion, democracy, polygamy, citizen, stenography, parish, talent, 
melodist, borough, prisoner, promise, clever, metal, discrimination, 
theology, cylinder, paradise, monitory, solitude, sycophant, nobility, 
cavalcade, rivulet, profitable, integrity, relative, jealous. 



Aaert tk$ kgphem m CioM pUuta Mily m tMck tk$ ikriaiam •fpean httt at tt« 
0nd amd tJU begkmmf 9f Um*, acctrdiaiig to tlu RtmaHst, p. 2SM: — 

Philosophy, faitermediate, theology, magnificence, venturesome, 
biographer, questionable, lithography, professing, soology, demigod, 
personate, widowhood, kaleidoscope, periphrasis, supervisor, geology, 
animation, abhorrence, government, tautology, permanent, classical, 
forgetfulness, superficial, congenial, circumstances, metamorphosis, 
subdivision, patronage, subordinate, beneficent, resistless, sufficient, 
superhuman, pantheism, disappointment, typographical, microscope, 
disinterestedness, benevolence, superficial, contradiction, sensibility, 
happiness, misanthropy, imperfect, circumference, counteracting, 
disproportionately, excitement, semicircle, predominate, artificifd, 
portfolio, equilibrium, manufecture, preternatural, nomenclature, 
supernumerary, terraqueous, malefactor, primogeniture, resemble, 
suicide, transaction, intercept, education, counterfeit, superlative, 
transgression, Bupematural, predestinate, typography, polysyllable, 
introduction, confident, philology, sympathy, misinform, spiritless, 
provision, appearance, belonging, cleverness, uniform, outnumber, 
bedchamber, gardening, fishmonger, disrespectful, plenipotentiary, 
dootorship, neighborhood, bedlamite, nonconformity, nightingale, 
antediluvian, parsonage, correspond, forgetfulness, superabundant, 
metaphorically, hydrophobia, antitrinitarian, putrefaction, alteration, 
haughtiness, semidiameter, improvement, proposition, serpentine, 
di^unction, intercourse, animiilcule, bookselling, commonwealth, 
coUoquial, reasoning, polyglot, puerility, correctness, understanding, 
preliminary, qualification, attaining, composition, commencement, 
incompetence, exclusive, disapprobation, adventure, introduction, 
gentleman, trinity, acquaintance, consciousness, transubstantiation, 
considering, persuasion, trigonometry, parallelogram, successfhlly, 
improper, diffidence, moreover, inference, hydrostatics, recollection, 
ameliorative, authorities, xmwilling, autocrat, accelerate, emdumenti 
eaniivorons, emaciated* 
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Sect. IIL — MARKS OP QUOTATION. 



Mabks of Quotation [''''] are employed to 
show that the words of an anthor or a speaker are 
quoted. These marks consist of two inverted commas 
placed at the beginning, and two apostrophes at the 
end, of a quotation. 

BULS L 
Wordi borrowed from a Speaker or <m AtUhor. 

A word, phrase, or passage, belonging to another, 
and introdaced into one's own composition, is distin- 
guished bj marks of quotation. 

BXAMPLB. 



lb OM Who Mid, «« I do not ballvfi tlMN h aa hoBMt mM In tb» ipotid,** 
ssplM, ** It h impoaribto llisl wbj one man riioald know ali <te 
worid, but quit* poHiblo that 000 vusj know hhnmlf." 

BBMABK8. 

o. When a writer repeats his own language, and wishes to draw 
to it particnlar attention, he properly nses the same nuurks as he 
would employ were he transcribing the sentiments of another. Thus, 
If the author of the present work wished again to give directions on 
the grammatical points nsnally required before extracts, he might, 
instead of retinrring merely to page 108, copy firom it the rule and 
oertain comments, prefixing and appending the marks under notice, 
as follows ** A short quotation, or any expression that resembles a 
quotation, is separated by a comma from the clause which precedea 
It.'* **If, howerer, quotations or remarks extend to two or more 
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sentences, and are fonnally or specially introduced, a ooloo is 
preferable.** ** ¥nien an indirect quotation or a remark is preceded 
by a very brief daose, the comma is not required.*' 

i. Marks of quotation may be omitted where the matter taken ]■ 
not given in the exact words of the autlior ; as, — 

Booratta said thai he belltfed In ths imniortsllty of lbs sooL 

In the direct form, the sentence would be correctly written thus:— 

Soezatw said, **I bolls?* that th« aool is immortaL*' 

e. It is usual to omit the quotation-marks when a mere phrase 
er saying from a foreign language is distinguished by Italics; as, — 

JfU marUUibut ttrdwim ««< Is a Ixdd bat enooniaghig aniortiom. 

d In old works, it was a common practice to introduce all ex- 
tracts from Scripture In Italic characters; but, except when there 
is a necessity for calling particular attention to certain words or 
eocpressions, authors now generally and very properly prefer usizig 
marks of quotation ; as, — 

Ons <tf the eraogBUatg lajs, ** Jesos wapt.** 

«. Titles of books, and names of ships, &c, are sometimes writ-* 
ten without the inyerted commas, and put in Italic characters ; fts, 
''Falconer, the author of 7%6 Shipufreck, embarked on board the 
Jmrora frigate in the year 1769, and was supposed to haye perished 
with the vessel at sea.'* But, as Italics give an irregular look to a 
firinted page, quotation-marks are preferable; as, — 

We may Justly Mgard ** Pandisa Lost *' as ons of tha noUost momuDOiDts 
of hnntaa ffanlas. 

/I In speaking of certain words or phrases, some authors put 
them in Italics. Others, however, prefer placing them within marks 
of quotation; and, for the reason given in Remark e, this is tha 
more eligible mode of exhibiting them ; as, — 

Wo find the irord "pharinioal *' vezy mefiil in oar modam qMOch* 

jr. When an example or an extract, particularly if in verse, is 
begun in a new line, and set in a smaller type, the marks of quota- 
tion are by some writers dispensed with. In cases, however, of this 
kind, periiaps the generality of authors and printers use the inverted 
oommas and the apostrophes, agreeably to the rule; and this usage 
is reoommendedf except in works containing numerous quotaHoDBi 
wklch are well known to be snch^ as in the present book* 



S80 MARKS OF QUOTATION. 

BULE n. 
One QuoUUion mitMn anothtr. 

WLen one quotation is introduced within another, 
the included one should be preceded by a single in- 
verted comma, and closed bj a single apostrophe. 

BZAXPLB8. 

1. WbflB toMlIng of Chilftlui onton, Muizy aika the IbUowing appodte 
qneitioiis: ^ What is this 70a eall eloqnenee? Is it the wretched trade of 
Imitating that eriminal, mmtloned by a poet in hia satires, 1H10 * balanced hli 
erimas before his Jndflss wittk antithesis *f Is It the poerile secret of forming 
Mane quibbles; of rounding periods; of tormenting one's self by tedious 
stadias, in order to radoee ssersd instraetkm into a Tsin amusement? " 

2. In dseeri M n g tlM vast tnfloence of a perfect orator OTer the Ibellngi 
and psMlons of his aadienee, Sheridan forcibly says, ^ Notwithstanding the 
diversity of minds in such a multitade, by the lightning of eloqaenre they 
are melted into one mass; the whole assembly, actuated in one and the same 
waj, beeome, as it were, but one man, and have but one voice. The uniTersal 
ery Is, *Lst us march against Philip; let us light for our liberties; let as 
eonqosrordie!"' 

BBXABKS. 

o. Doable marks shonld b6 used before and after « qnotatioii 
inserted in that which has been introduced into an extract; as, 
** Channing, the friend (^ humanity in every conditi<m and under 
every garb, sajrs, ' When I consider the greater simplicity of their 
Eves, and tiieir greater openness to the spirit of Christianity, I am 
not sure but that the ** golden age ** of manners is to begin among 
those who are now despaired of for their want of refinement.' '* 

i. Some writers and printers observe tiie following directi<ni, in 
preference to the role given in the text: That a single inverted 
eomma should be prefixed to a single quotation occurring in con^ 
position, and a single apostrophe annexed to it; but that two 
inverted conunas should be introduced before, and two apostrophes 
after, another quotation occurring within the primary one; as, 
'There are times when the spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with 
toil, tired of tumult, sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, 
bafBed in its hope, and trembling in its faith, almost longs for the 
^ wings of a dove, that it might fly away," and take refuge amidst 
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the ** Bhady bowers," the ** yemal ain,** the " roses without thorns,*' 
the quiet, the beauty, the loveliness, of Eden.' But the great objec- 
tion to this mode of setting off extracts is, that, by using single 
marks to the quotations which are of primary importance, and 
double to those which are merely secondary, we exhibit the fonoer 
less prominently than the latter. 

e. The marks under consideration may with propriety be omitted 
in some instances, where several quotations are so much involved 
one within another, that the insertion of all the inverted commas and 
the apostrophes would tend to obscure the meaning of the entire 
passage; as,— 

In the N«w TsitMrnamt w bavs the t)!!!)^!!!! words: ** Jesns inswand the 
Jswi, *Is it not wzitton in your kw,— >I said, Te an gods f * » 

By considering the example itself as an extract, there will be found 
here no fewer than five quotations; and yet, though two only are set 
off with quotation-marks, the passage is perhaps more intelligible, and 
to the eye oertamly less offensive, than if printed thus: " In the New 
Testament we have the following words: Mesus answered the Jews, 
•* Is it not written in your law,— *I said, «« Ye are gods"*?***'* 
mdicnlous as it may appear, this mode of exhibiting quotations is 
only the application of the principle contained in the rule, but car- 
ried out beyond its legitimate purpose and extent. 

d. Indeed, in quoting from such texts of Scripture as oonlam 
oitations from other books of the sacred canon, it is usual to present 
them as they appear in the Common Version, — • without any quotas 
tion-narkB hi the body of the passage; as, *- 



8l Paul thns expreoios bimself : ** Tberdn is the righteousness of God 
lenroaled from fldfh to ftifth; as it is written. The Jost shall 11^ by fUth. 
Woe the wrath of God is retealed from heaven against all ongodUness, and 
vniighteoaaneoB of men, who hold the tniih in nnrighteonsneai." In another 
plaee the apostle says, ^ David also deaeribeth the blesMdness of the man 
onto wbaia God impatettk righteousness without works, saying, Blessed am 
Ihey wlHMe iniquities aie forgiven, and whose dns are oovered. Blessed is 
Ibe man to whom the Lord wlU not impute dn. Oometh this bloisodnass, 
tiMn, upon the eironmdrion only? " &e. 

But the exhibiting of a quotation witbdn a quotation without the 
inverted commas, though more pleasing to the eye, is less accurate, 
than it would be if they were used in a single form, as in the passage 
above, lines six and seven of Remark e. 

e. See page 166, Remark/; and page 161, Remark e. 



88S 1CABX8 OF QUOTATIOir* 

BULK m. 

JEEifCrvMCi m m pim d of Sucoetdm Patojfraphtn 

When an extract is composed c^ succeBsiTe par»- 
graphsy each is oommenced with inverted commas ; but 
the apostrophes are not used till the quotation finally 
terminates. 

BXAXPLB. 



Vb •nnpllQr ttilt ndti| ft fMngSi toBdrtim of i 
Mij bt takan from an MMj by Godwin: •— 

** No mli^ to of mora importameo, in tho morality of pflrata Wb, 
fkat of domoitio or flunlly lift. 

*< Brmy man liaa Ills 01 homora, lili Sti of poofidmom and 
b il btttar thai ha aikDald ipond flMit upon Us Mlow-bikii^ 4 
•a mbrida of thoamolfiar 

«« II BMBM la ba OM of ttM moift ImporlaBt of Iha arti of Oft, timft UM 
ih(aaldiiolaomala0iioaroaohotiMr,ortoiiahtaila0BiaiV|otalh liiimiiiw 
tenUiaiUj ii tha baaa of aoelal hap9iiMii.>* 

BBXABK8. 

fl. Whan phnMi or aantaneea in an eztnot eonsiat of portlona 
not ooonootod in tho diaooono or book from which they havo been 
tokon, each portion ahoold begin and end with the qnotatioa-inarics, 
as in those dted on p. 228, Bemark a; unless several points (....) 
are inserted to indicate the ondssion, in which case it will be sof- 
floient to put the marks of quotation at the beginning and the end 
of the whole extract, if it is contained in one paragraph. 

k In the leading articles of newspapers, and sometimea in booka, 
when particular attention would be drawn to an extract embodied 
in the text, the inyerted commas are placed at the beghming of each 
line of the quotation; as, ' Slavery must fkll, because it stands in 
** direct hostility to all the grand movements, principles, and reftrms 
''of our age; because it stands in the way of an adrancing world. 
" One great idea stands out amidst the discoyeries and improTomenta 
''of modem times. It is, that man is not to exeroiae arbitrary^ 
" izrasponaible power over man." But, except in the mora transient 
daas of pnbBoations, this mode of exhibiting extracts is now wMaok 
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OiBAIi «T»»f»y iW ^ 



^ tM«ta<MiMMHkf m a« yUlMMv 



The psfQmist nyt again, ** I am a strangor with tliM and a ■<>- 
joonMr, M all my fathers were.** 

When Fto«lon*8 library was on Are, ** God be praised," saU he, 
" that it is not the dwelling of a poor manl** 

I repeat what I said on a former occasion, that ** no man can ba 
happy who is destitnte of good feelings and generous principles.'* 

** There is but one object,** says St Angostine, ** grsater than the 
sonl; and that one is its Creator.** 

Plato, hearing that some asserted he was a very bad man, said, 
** I shall take care so to live that nobody will belieye them.'* 

** Let me make the ballads of a nation,** said Fletcher of Saltoim. 
** and I care not who makes its laws.** 

** Any man,** it has been well said, ** who has a pimieness to see 
« beaaty and fitness in all God's works, may find daily food for his 
mind even in an infant*' 

A minister of some experience remarks, ** I have heard more than 
one snfitarer say, * I am thankAU; God is good to me;' and, when 
I heard that, I said, * It is good to be afflicted.* " 

The celebrated and ingenions Bishop of Gloyne, in his ** Pnnciplea 
ut Human Knowledge," denies, without any ceremony, the exist- 
ence of every kind of matter whatever. 

After Cicero, the literary history of the Romans is written in one 
line of Tacitus, GlUeenU oJutoJofM, magtM iugema deUnnbcmtm' f 
** As adulation increased, great minds were deterred." 

A being crowned with all the blessings which men covet and 
admire,— with youth, health, beauty, rank, genius, and fSune, — 
writes foor cantos of melodious verse to prove that he is the most 
miserable of mortals. 

Trench well says, ** What a lesson the word * diligence' containst 
How profitable is it feat every one of us to be reminded, — as we are 
reminded when we make ourselves aware of its derivation from dUigo, 
* to love,' —that the only secret of true industry ia our work is love 
of that work 1" 

To the man who walks among the fiowers which he has tended,— 

** BMh odoriftioas ksi; 
Ssfih opening bloascMn, flreely braathM slmwd 
Its gnktitiids, and thanks him with its swMti.'* 
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■ZKBCUB TO BB WBITTJEJI. 



pp. 2aa-82. 

Johnson's Lhres of the English Poets mxy justly be oonsiderad 
•s the noblest specfanen of elegant and solid critidsm whieh anj 
age has pnxlaced. (Bole L and Remark «.) 

Temfic examples of lioense and anarchy hi Gieeee and Borne 
are quoted to prove, that man requires to be protected from himself; 
Ibrgetting the profomid wisdom wrapped up in the fiMniliar inquiry, 
Qm emtodiei ip90$ CMilodet f Who abBllgaK^ (BuleL 

and Bemark c) 

An eloquent preacher asks, Who would not &r prefer our wintry 
storm, and the hoarse sigfaings of the east wind, as it sweeps around 
us, if they will brace the mind to nobler attainments, and the heart 
to better duties? [The author of this passage quotes the phrase, 
** the hoarse sig^gs of the east wind."] (BulelL) 

What is the soul? was aquestlon <nioe put to MariTauz. — I know 
Dotiiing of it, he answered, but that it is spiritual and immortaL — 
Well, said his friend, let us ask Fontenelle, and he wiU tell us what 
it is. — No, cried MariTanz: ask anybody but Footenelle; for he 
has too much good sense to know any more about it than we do. 
(Bule L) 

D' Alembert congratulated a young man very coldly, who brought 
him the solution of a problem. I have done this to have « seat in 
the Academy, said the young man. — Sir, answered D'Alembert, 
with such motives you wiU never eani one. Science must be loved 
for its own sake, and not for the advantage to be derived. No other 
principle will enable a man to make true progress. (Bule L) 



The following sarcastio rules for behavior are said by Goldsmith 
to have been drawn up by an indigent philosopher: — 

1. If 3rou be a rich man, jron may enter the room with three 
kud hems, march deliberately up to the chimney, and turn your 
back to the flre. 

S. If you be a poor man, I would advise you to shrink into the 
xoom as fost as jron can, and place yourself, as usual, upon a comer 
of a chair, in a remote comer. 

8. If you be young, and live with an old man, I wonld advise 
you not to like gravy. I was disinherited myself for liking gravy. 
(Bule m.) 
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CHAPTER V. 



MISCELLANEOUS MABKS AND CHARACTEBa 



Ik addition to the sentential points and marks treated 
of in the preceding pages, there are other characters, 
sometimes occurring in English composition, which 
will now be explained. 



L Brackets, or Cbotchbts [ ], are employed for 
the same purpose nearly as the marks of parenthesis ; 
but they are usually confined to words, phrases, or 
sentences, inserted in or appended to a quotation, and 
not belonging to it ; as, ^ The captain had seyeral men 
died [who died] in the ship." 

Brackets are chiefly intended to give an explanation, to rectify a 
miatake, or to supply an omission. Bnt they are also sometimes 
used in dictionaries and in poetry to separate such words as are 
put, for the saving of room, into lines to which they do not belong; 
and in psalms and hymns to inclnde verses that may be omitted by 
a congregation. They are n^d, besides, in a single form, in printed 
dramas, to note the entrance oi the departure of certain characters; 
as, ** [Dxemnt Portia and Nerissa." 

Marks of parenthesis and the brackets are often employed indis- 
criminately; but the following rule, firom Parker's ** Exercises in 
Rhetorical Beading," will aid the pupil in distinguishing the diffisr- 
ence as to their application: ** Crotchets [the writer means marks of 
paranthesisj are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence^ 
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wldoh to liiaeited betiroen the psrti of another sentence: bnoketi 
mn genenUj need to separate two subjects, or to enclose an esqd*- 
natkm, note, or obeerration, standing by itself.** 

Tbe grammatical pnnotoatlon of the words or sentences enclosed 
bj brackets, and of the context, when tfaej require such pointing, 
should be the same a* that adopted in respect to the parenthesis, and 
to the dansee between which it is inserted. — See pp. 168-70. 

Daabes are sometimea used, one before tbe fint bracket, and 
another after the second, to lead the eye ftom the preceding portion 
of the main sentence to the latter. They may with propriety be 
introduced in such passages aa the following; "I know the banker 
I deal with, or the physician I usually call in,— [' There is no need,' 
cried Dr. Slop (waking), * to call in any physician in thia case.'] -* 
to be neithflr of them men of much religion." 



XL A Comma Inysbtbd [ ' ] is sometimeB used 
instead of a very small e, in manj proper names 
beginning with Mae; as, M^Donaldy the abbreviation 
of Macdonald, 

This maik seems to be getting out of use; antfaorB and printers 
now generally preferring the e, either on or above tiie Hne, as in 
MeKmm, MoFartmt. 

The same mark is sometimes annexed to the letter in proper 
names; as, O^NtUt but an apostrophe is more frequently used, and 
is more correct; as, O^NeiL 



HL Two Commas [ 99 ] are oceasionallj employed 
to indicate that something is understood which was ex- 
pressed in the line and word inmiediatelj above ; as, — 

John JoMS, Siq. •••, Plymoutii. 

John Smith, Siq. „ 

By many printers the commas aie inrerted [thus, ** ]; but the 
mode of using them here presented, which was once very oommon, 
la « more exact imitation of handwriting. 

Names of different persons, though spelled in the same way, — at 
(lie word ''John " in the preceding Unes,— are commonly repeated. 



7^ 
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rV. The Index, or Hand, pointo out a passage to 
which special attention is directed ; as, ^ Ijg' All orders 
will be promptly and carefullj attended to." 



y. Thbes Stabs, placed in this form [*»*], or 
N.B., the initiab of nota beney ^ mark well,** are some- 
times used for the same purposes as the index. 

The ehancten explained tn the two preceding paragraphs tan 
employed ohieflj in oarda, handbills, adTertisements, and catalpgnes ; 
seldom in books. 



VL The Cabbt [ a ] u used, onlj in manuscript^ 
to show where a letter or a word was accidentally 
omitted, but which has afterwards been placed oyer 
the line ; as, -— 

SiM^olntDMitt and Mali oflan tiiwlliini In dimiilM. 

A A 



YIL The Bbaob [^"^y^] is used to connect a 
number of words with one common term ; as, — 

8 \mtmyoom» ) (1 inch ) 

12 inebas .... I am eqiial toil foot > long mMSore. 
Sft«t ) (lyud) 

This eharacter is often fonnd serviceable in Usts of articles and 
In tabular matter, where the object is to save room, or to avoid 
repetition. The inside of a brace should, as in the example, be 
turned to that part of the matter which contains most lines. 

The brace was once generally nsed to bind together a triplet, or 
three lines of poetry having the same rhyme; but this practice is 
becoming obsolete. 

A brace is sometimes put in the side-margin of a page to separate 
dates, when placed there, from the text. 
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yUL Marks of Ellipsis are formed hj meana 
1^ a long dash, or of a succession of points or stars 

[ J ....,♦♦♦♦], of various lengths ; and are 

used to indicate the omission of letters in a word, of 
words in a sentence, or of sentences in a paragraph ; 
as,— 

1. C ■ is not nniiMnnly dirtlngiilithed for dignity, iHadom, patriotimi, 

cr philanthropy. 

2. If the great have no other glocy than that of their aneeston ; if tfaeb 
tttlee are their only Tirtoee, .... their bUth diahonom theoLi even hi the 
estimation of the world. 

8. Some persona beiiere that tiiere ai« no longer any dutieB to be ftQllled 
beyond the tomb ; and tiiere are but terw who know how to be ficienda to the 
dead. •••••••• The name of oar friends, their glory, their 

frmily, hare BtHl eisima on oar aflbctton, wliloh It woald be goilt not to fisel. 
They should Utv still In oar heart by the emotions which sabslst tliero ; In 
oar memory, by our frequent ranembranoe of them ; in our Toioe, by oar 
•ologlums i in oar oondoct, by oar Imitation of their tirtoea. 

In the first example, ** G • ** is sabstitated for Cbn^ess; in 

the second, a single eUuse is omitted; and, in the third, several 
sentences are left ont by the transcriber. Periods are considered 
much less offensive to the eye than ast^isks. 

To avoid repetitions in catalogues, a dash is sometimes used 
instead of the word or words immediately above; as, — 

Pope** Wozks, with Notes and niustratlona, 6 vols, calf: 
—» Bape of the Look, and other Poems. 

For other elliptical uses of the dash, see pp. 176, 191, and 196. 



IX. Leaders are dots or periods, used in contents 
and indexes of books, and in similar matter, to lead 
the eye to the end of a line, for the completion of the 
sense; as,— 



Comma •••• •••••■ 27 

SemiDOkm IIS 

Colon 129 

Period 1«2 
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X» Accents. — There are tliree marks, termed 
AoeentSj placed over the vowels; namely, the Acute 
[ ' ], as in fancy; the Grave [ ^ ], as in fdvor; and 
the Circumflex [ "" ], as in falL The acute accent 
commonly represents a sharp, the grave a depressed, 
and the circumflex a broad sound. 

Th6 gf«w9 accent is aometimee placed in Terse over the Yowel e, 
to show that it must be fully pronoonoed; as, canktr^ Birci, 
See p. 199, Remark g. 

These charaoters are also used to denote the inflections of the 
voice, according to the system invented by Walker; and for Tarloas 
purposes in the Latin, French, and other langoages. 



XL Marks of Quantity. — There are other 
three marks, indicating the pronunciation, which are 
sometimes classed among the accents ; namely, the 
Long [ " ], as in rosy; the Breve, or Short [ " ], as 
in fdUy; and the Disaresis [ " ], as in deriaL 

The diaaresis is nsoally pUiced over the latter of two vowels, and 
denotes that they are to be pronounced separately. 



XIL The Cedilla is a mark resembling a comma, 
placed under the letter p, when it has the sound of 
$ before a or o, in words taken from the French ; as, 
fagade. 

XnL Thb Tildb [ * ] is an accentual mark, placed 

over n in Spanish to give that letter a liquid sound ; as, 

Mnor, sir. 

If great accuracy is required, all such words should be thus printed 
when occurring in English composition. 
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XIV. Masks ov BsFSSSNOit. — The Asterisk, or 
Star C * ], the Obelisk, or Dagger [ f ], the Doable 
Dagger [ | ], the Section [ § ], ParaUel Lines [ i ], 
and the Paragraph [ T ], are used, in the order here 
presented, when references are made to observations 
or notes in the margin. 

When refersDoes are nnmeroos, th« ftbofs marks, when they have 
been all naed in one and the tame page, and othen are requbed, 
ahoold be doubled or trebled; as, *♦, f f f. 

Bat, for porposes of reference, many anthors prefer lowercase 
Italic letters or Arabic fignres, enclosed by marks of parenthesis 
(a) or (1): some asii»g the letters throogfaont the alphabet, or the 
fignres as far as 10 or 100 indnsive, then beginning again with (a) or 
(1) ; and othen oommencing each page with the first letter or figore. 

As, however, all the above marks have a rather dnmsy appear- 
ance, particularly when they often occur in the same page, it has, 
in more recent times, been regarded as an improyement to use, in 
their order, letters or fignres of a smaller size, technically called, 
fhxm their standing abore the line, Afpsrion; as, • or'. If the notes 
are placed in the margin, it is recommended that the letter • or 
figure > be the fint reference of evexy page in which notes occur ; but 
that iigures, and not letters, be employed in regular succession, as far 
as required, if the notes are introduced at the end of the Tolume. 

The AsTKBiac Is used in some dictionaries to note, either that a 
word is of Greek origin, or is distinguished by some other pecu- 
liarity; and the Obklisk, that a word or phrase is barbaroos or 
obsolete. In Boman-Catholic church-books, the asterisk is used to 
divide each yerse of a psalm into two parts, showing where the 
responses begin. The obelisk is inserted, instead of the proper 
square cross, in those places of the printed prayers and benedictions 
where the priest is to make the sign of the cross. It is also used in 
the brie& of the pope, and in the mandates of arohbisbops and 
bishops, who put this symbol immediately be^fore the signature of 
their names. 

The mark termed the SxcnOH [ ^ ] is sometimes employed, as in 
Lookers ^ Essay on the Human Understanding," to divide books or 
chapters into smaller portions; and that called the Pabaobaph [ ^ ] 
occurs firequently in the authorised version of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER VL 



OENBRAL EXEBCISB8, 



PUflOTUATBD AOOOBDDrO TO THS FBIHOIFLBi LAD W3fWm DT THB 



Thb following Exercises are presented in the hope, 
that thej will be not only perused as a source of plea- 
sure and general improvement, bat also studied with 
relation to the art which thej are meant to exemplify. 
This can be done in one of two ways : The reader 
may, in passing from one sentence to another, assign, 
either mentally or to a teacher, the reasons for the 
punctuation adopted, by referring to the rules or 
the remarks which are laid down in the preceding 
pages as applicable to each separate case. Or he may 
write out the exercises, one at a time, without any 
points whatever ; and, in the course of a day or two, 
take his transcribed copy, and, without aid from the 
book, insert such marks as he thinks will best exhibit 
the grammatical structure of the composition, the con- 
nections or relations subsisting between the various 
parts of its sentences, and the sense which the author 
intended to express. He may then compare his manu* 
script with the print, in order to ascertain in what 
respects they correspond or differ; introducing the 

16 
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points which he has omitted, or recdfjing the errors he 
has made. If the defects or mistakes are numerous, 
he should carefullj transcribe the exercise a second 
time. 

The Index, at the end of the book, will enable the 
pupil, when his memory fails him, to discover any 
particular rule or remari^ to which he may have occsr 
•ion to refer* 



L — PEIDK AND HUMILITT. 

Pride and hiunilitj are alwayi reUttiTe terms. They implj a 
eompariaon of some sort with an ol^ect higher or lower; and the 
same mind, with actual exoellenoe exactly the same, and with 
the same oomparatiTe attainments in every one aroond, may thus 
be either pnmd or hnmble, as it looks abore or looks beneatii. In 
the great scale of society, there is a continued rise from one excel 
lence to another excellence, internal or external, intellectoal or 
moraL Wherever we may fix, there is stiU some one whom we 
may find snperior or inferior; and these relations are mntoally 
convertible as we ascend or descend* The shmb is taUer than the 
flower iK^di grows in its shade; the tree, than the shmb; the rook, 
than the tree; the mountain, than the single rock; and above all are 
the son and the heavens. It is the same in the world of life. From 
that Almighty Being who is the Source of all life, to the lowest of 
his creatures, what innumerable gradations may be traced, even in 
the ranks of excellence on our own earthl each being higher than 
that beneath, and lower than that above; and thus, all to all, objects 
at once of pride or humility, according as the comparison may be 
made witii the greater or witii the lees. 

Of two minds, then, possessing equal excellence, which is the 
more noble, — that which, however high the excellence attained by 
it, has still some nobler excellence in view, to which it feeb its own 
inferiority; or that which, having risen a few steps in the ascent of 
inteUectoal and moral glory, thinks only of those beneath, and 
rejoices in an excellenoe which would appear to it of little value if 
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only it lifted a single glance to the perfection above? Yet thii 
habitual tendency to look beneath, rather than aboye, is the oharactei 
of mind which is denominated " pride; ** while the tendency to look 
aboTe, rather than below, and to feel an inferiority, therefore, which 
others perhaps do mxt perceive, is the character which is denomi- 
nated ^ humility.** Is it false, then, or eyen eztrayagant, to say that 
bnmilitjr is truly the nobler; and that pride, which delights in the 
contemplation of abject objects beneath, is truly in itself more 
abject than that meekness of heart which is humble because it has 
greater objects, and which looks with reverence to the excellence 
that is above it, because it is formed with a capacity of feeling all 
the worth of that excellence which it reveres? . . • 

The accomplished phUosopher and man of letters, to whom the 
great names of all who have been eminent in ancient and modem 
times, in all the nations in which the race of man has risen to glory, 
are familiar, almost like the names of those with whom he is living 
In society, — who has thus constantly before his mind images of 
excellence of the highest order, and who, even in the hopes which 
he dares to form, feels how small a contribution it will be in his 
I>ower to add to the great unperishable stock of human wisdom, — 
may be proud indeed; but Ids pride will be of a sort that is tem- 
pered with humility, and will be humulty itself if compared witn 
the pride of a pedant or sciolist, who thinks, that, in adding the 
result of some little discovery which he may have fortunately made, 
he is almost doubling that mass of knowledge in which it is scarcely 
perceived as an element. 

Pride, then, as a character of self-complacent exultation, is not 
the prevailing cast of mind of those who are formed for genuine 
excellence. He who is formed for genuine excellence has before 
him an ideal perfection, — that sen^per meSm aUquid, — which makes 
exceUence itself, however adnurable to those who measure it only 
with their weaker powers, seem to his own mind, as compared with 
what he has ever in his own mental vision, a sort of failure. He 
thinks less of what he has done than of what it seems possible to 
do; and he is not so much proud of merit attained, as desurous of a 
merit that has not yet been attained by him. 

It is in this way that the very religion which ennobles man leads 
him, not to pride, but to humility. It elevates him from the smoke 
and dust of earth; but it elevates him above the darkness, that he 
may see better the great heights that are above him. It shows him. 
not the mere excellence of a few frail creatures, as fallible as him 
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adf^ tmt gKedknce, tlM ytrj eono ep tion of which is the highest 
cflbrt that esa be made by man: exhibitiiig thus oonstantly what it 
wiD be the only honor worthy of hit natare to Imitate, however 
fldntlyi and ciherlring hit momentuy pride, at every step of his 
gkafioas pingiess, by the bnghtness and the va s tnes s of wliat is still 
hefora him* 

liay I not add to these femarfcs, that it is in this way we are to 
aooonnt fir that hnmility wiiich is so peenliariy a part of the Chris- 
tian ohaiaetar, as oontnsted with the genenl pride which other 
syrtsms eitiier reoommend or allow? The Christian relipon is, 
indeed, as has been often sarcastically said by those who reyile it, 
the raUgion of the hnmUe in lieart; but it is the nligioii of the 
knmbls, only beoanse it presents to onr oontemplation a higher 
e »e ei l e n ce than was ever before exhibited to man. The prond look 
down opOB tlie earth, and see nothing tbat creeps upon its sorfaoe 
Bura n^le than tiianisehres: the humble look upward to their God. 

Thomas Bbows. 



IL — ABOU BEN ADHEIC 

Abon Ben Adhem (may his tribe incveasel) 

Awoke one nig^t firam a deep dream of peace. 

And saw within the moonlig^ of liis room. 

Making it rich and Hke a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bdld{ 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

•« What writest thou?'* The Tision raised Ui head. 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ** The names of those wlio lore the Lord.*' 

" And is mine one? *' asked Abon. ** Nay, not so,** 

Replied the angeL Abon sp<^e more low. 

But cheerly still; and said, **! pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that lores his fellow-men.** 

The angel wrote, and Tanished. The next nigiit 

It came again, with a great wakening lij^t, 

And showed the names wliom love of God had blesti 

Andflo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Lboh Hum 
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m. — PANEGYBIO ON ENGLAND. 

No dtaiBoter is perfect among nations, more than among men ; 
Kat it must needs be conceded, that, of all the states of EnropCf 
England has been, from an early period, the most fovored abode of 
liberty; the only part of Europe, where, for any length of time, 
constitational liberty can be said to haye a stable existence. We 
can scarcely contemplate with patience the idea, that we might haye 
been s Spanish colony, a Portognese colony, or a Dutch colony. We 
can scarcely compare with coohiess the inheritance which was trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, with that which we must haye receiyed 
from almost any other coimtry, — absolute goyemment, military 
despotism, and the *'holy inquisition.** .... What hope can there be 
for the colonies of nations which possess tiiemselyes no spring of 
improyement, and tolerate none in l^e regions oyer which they rule; 
whose administration sets no bright examples of parliamentary inde- 
pendence; whose languages send out no reyiying lessons of sound and 
practical science, ... of manly literature, of sound philosophy; but 
repeat, with eyery ship that crosses the Atlantic, the same debasing 
voice of despotism, bigotry, and antiquated superstition? 

What dtixen of our republic is not gratefol, in the contrast which 
our history presents? Who does not feel, what reflecting American 
does not acknowledge, the incalculable advantages derived to this 
land out of the deep fountabis of civil, intellectual, and moral truth, 
from which we have drawn in England? What American does not 
feel proud that his fiithers were the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, 
and of Locke? Who does not know, that, while every pulse of civil 
liberty in the heart of the British empire beat warm and fhll in the 
bosom of our ancestors, the sobriety, the firmness, and the dignity, 
witii which the cause of free principles struggled into existence here, 
eonstantly found encouragement and countenance from the friends 
of liberty there? Who does not remember, that, when the Pilgrims 
went over the sea, the prayers of the faithful British confessors, in 
all the quarters of their dispersion, went over with them, while their 
aching eyes were strained till the star of hope should go up in the 
western skies? And who will ever forget, that, in that eventfril 
struggle which severed these youthful republics from the British 
crown, there was not heard, throughout our continent in arms, a 
voice which spoke louder for the rights of America, than that of 
Burke or of Chatham within the walls of the British Parliaments 
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tnd at tfaa foot of tlM British fhrone? No: for myself, I can traly 
saj, that, after my natiTe land, I feel a tenderness and a reverence 
Ibr that of my IkUiers. The pride I take in my own coontry makes 
me respeot that from which we are sprang. In tonching the soil af 
En^and, I teem to ratnnif like a descendant, to the old fieunily seat; 
to oome back to the abode of an aged and Tenerable parent. I 
acknowledge this great oonsangninity of nations. The soond of my 
nattve langoage* beyond the sea, is a music to my ear, beyond the 
richest strains of Tuscan softness or Castilian majesty. I am not 
yet in a land of strangers, while sorronnded by the manners, the 
habits, and the institati<Mia under which I have been brought up. I 
wander delighted throuc^ a thousand scenes, which the historians 
and the poets have made familiar to us, of which the names are inter- 
woven with our earliest associations. I tread with reverence the siwts 
where I can retrace the footsteps of our suffering fathers: the plea- 
sant land of their birth has a claim on my heart It seems to me a 
classic, yea^ a holy land; rich in the memory of the great and good, 
the champions and the nuurtyrs of liberty, the exiled heralds of truth ; 
and richer as the parent of this land of prranise in the West. 

I am not — I need not say I am not — the panegyrist of England. 
I am not daisied by her riches, nor awed by her power. The sceptre, 
the mitre, and the coronet, — stars, garters, and blue ribbons, — seem 
to me poor things for great men to contend for. Nor is my admira- 
tion awakened by her armies mustered for the battles of Europe, her 
navies overshadowing the ocean, nor her empire grasping the farthest 
East. It is these, and the price of guilt and blood by which they are 
too often maintained, which are the cause why no friend of liberty 
can salute her with undivided affections. But it is the cradle and 
the refuge of tree principles, though often persecuted; the school of 
religious liberty, the more precious for the struggles through which 
it has passed; the tombs of those who have reflected honor on all 
who speak the English tongue; it is the birthplace of our fathers, the 
home of the Pilgrims, — it is these which I love and venerate in 
England. I should feel ashamed of an enthusiasm for Italy and 
Greece, did I not also feel it for a land like this. In an American, it 
would seem to me degenerate and ungrateftd to hang with passion 
upon the traces of Homer and Virgil, and follow without emotion the 
nearer and plainer footsteps of Shakspeare and Milton. I should 
think him cold in his love for his native land who felt no melting in 
his heart for that other native country which holds the ashes of his 
forefathers. Edwabd Evxbbr. 
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IV. — THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 

Taang Geniiu walked oat hj the monntains and streamsi 
Entranced by the power of Us own pleasant dreams, 
Tin the silent, the wayward, the wandering thing 
Foond a |dame that had fiJlen from a passing bird's wing : 
Exulting and prond, like a boy at his play. 
He bore the new priie to his dwelling away; 
He gaced for a whfle on its beauties, and then 
He eat it, and shaped It, and called it a Pnu 

But its magical use he discovered not yet. 
Till he dipped its bright Ups in a fountain of jet; 
And, ohi what a glorious thing it beeamol 
For it spoke to the world in a language of flame j 
While its master wrote on, like a being inspired. 
Till the hearts of the millions were melted or firsdt 
It came as a boon and a blessing to men, — 
The peaoeftil, the pure, the Tictonous Pen. 

Toung Qenios went forth on his rambles once more. 

The vast, sunless caverns of earth to explore; 

He searched the rude rock, and with rapture he found 

A substance unknown, which he brought from the ground; 

He fhsed it with fire, and rejoiced at the change, 

As he moulded the ore into characters strange. 

Tin his thoughts and his efforts were crowned with success j 

For an engine uprose, and he catted it the Pi 



The Pen and the Press, blest alliance! combined 
To soften the heart, and enlic^ten the mind; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth. 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth: 
Their battles for truth were triumphant indeed. 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed; 
They were made to exalt us, to teach us, to bless, 
Those invincible brothers, — the Pen and the Press. 

Jomi Cbitohlbt PsiiiaK. 
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v. — A TASTE FOR READING. 

We oaiuiot Boger in the beaatifal creatioDg of inyentiTB gemns, 
or panne the splendid discoTerieB of modem science, without a new 
sense of the capacities and dignity of human nature, which natu- 
rally leads to a sterner self-respect, to manlier resolves and hi^er 
aspirations. We cannot read the ways of God to man as revealed 
in the history of nations, of sublime virtues as exemplified in the 
lives of great and good men, without falling into that mood of 
thoughtful admiration, which, though it be but a transient glow, is a 
purifying and elevating influence while it lasts. The study of his- 
tory is especially valuable as an antidote to self-esaggeration. It 
teaches lessons of humility, patience, and submission. When we 
read oi realms smitten with the scourge of famine or pestilence, or 
strewn with the bloody ashes of war ; of grass growing in the streets 
of great cities ; of ships rotting at the wharves ; of fathers burying 
their sons ; of strong men begging their bread ; of fields untilled, 
and silent workshops, and despairing countenances, — we hear a 
voice of rebuke to our own clamorous sorrows and peevish com- 
plaints. We leam that pain and suffering and disappointment are 
a part of God*s providence, and that no contract was ever yet 
made with man by which virtue should secure to him temporal 
happiness. 

In books, be it remembered, we have the best products ci the 
best minds. We should any of us esteem it a great privilege to pass 
an evening with Shakspeare or Bacon, were such a thing possible. 
But, were we admitted to the presence of one of these illustrious 
men, we might find him touched with infirmity, or oppressed with 
weariness, or darkened with the shadow of a recent trouble, or 
absorbed by intrusive and tyrannous thoughts. To us the oracle 
might be dumb, and the light eclipsed. But, when we take down 
one of their volumes, we run no such risk. Here we have their 
best thoughts, embahned in their best words ; immortal fiowers of 
poetry, wet with CastaJian dews, and the golden fruit of wisdom 
that had long ripened on the bough before it was gathered. Here 
we find the growth of the choicest seasons of the mind, when mortal 
cares were forgotten, and mortal weaknesses were subdued ; and the 
soal, stripped of its vanities and its passions, lay bare to the finest 
effluences of truth and beauty. We may be sure that Shakspeare 
never out-talked his Hamlet, nor Bacon his Essays. Great writers 
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an Indeed best known tfarongh their books. How little, for instance, 
do we know of the life of Shakspeare; but how mnch do we know 
of himi • « • 

For the knowledge that oomee ftom books, I would olaim no more 
than it is fSiirly entitled to. I am well aware that there is no inevi- 
table connection between intellectoal cnltivation, on the one hand, 
and individnal yirtae or social well-being, on the other. ** The tree 
of knowledge is not the tree of life.** I admit that genins and learn- 
ing are sometimes fimnd In combination with gross Tices, and not 
nnfreqaentlj with contemptible weaknesses; and that a community 
at once cultivated and cormpt is no impossible monster. But it is 
no overstatement to saj, that, other things being eqnal, the man 
who has the greatest amount of intellectual resources is in the least 
danger ftom inferior temptations, — if for no other reason, because 
he has ft wer idle moments. The ruin of most men dates from some 
vacant hour. Occupation is the armor of tiie soul; and the train 
of Idleness is borne up bj all the vices. I remember a satirical 
poem, in which tiie DevH is represented as fishing for men, and 
adapting his baits to the taste and temperament of his prej; but the 
Idler, he said, pleased him meet, because he bit the naked hook. To 
a young man away from home, friendless and forlorn in a great city, 
the hours of peril are those between sunset and bedtime; for the 
moon and stars see more of evil in a single hour than the sun in his 
whole day*s circuit. The poet*s visions of evening are all compact 
of tender and soothing Images. It brings the wanderer to his home, 
the dlilld to his mother's arms, the ox to his stall, and the weary 
laborer to his rest But to the gentle-hearted youth who is thrown 
upon the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands ^ homeless amid a thou- 
sand homes,** tiie approach of evening brings with it an aching sense 
of loneliness and desolation, which comes down upon the spirit like 
darkness upon the earth. In this mood, his best impulses become a 
anare to him; and he is led astray because he is social, affectionate, 
sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If there be a young man thus 
circumstanced, within the sound of my voice, let me say to him, that 
books are the friends of the friendless, and that a library is the home 
of the homeless. A taste for ^reading will always carry you into the 
best possible company, apdenable you to converse with men who 
will instruct you by^^eir wisdom, and charm you by their wit; 
who win soothe you when fretted, refresh yon when weary, counsel 
yon when perplexed, and sympathise witii yon at all times. 

Gbobgb S. Hnj«ABn 
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YL^BELATIYE PKBFEGTIOH. 

There It a nlaAtre, m weD m a more genenl, peribotioin in man, 
wfaioh mnat not be lost sic^t of in eTeminlng ilie qaeation of luf 
proper vooetion in life. There is required of hun, not onlj a ealtavo 
of hie whole being as a man, but also a diligent and fiuthAil adapta- 
tioo of oertain of his powers to the particalar eiicomstanoes in 
iHiioh he is plaoed. Life*s purpose is only adequately aooomplished 
in dischaiging both these claims; and, indeed, the more limited 
seryioe is a necessary condition of the general development. Ton 
And yourself^ then, occupying a given position in the worid. It has 
Its appointed duties, its special opportunities of useftilness, trials 
also, diiBoulties and temptations of its own. Take your lot as it is 
eislgnnd yon, without murmuring. Make the best of it; and, if in 
the eyes of men It seems unhonored and unenviable, ennoble it by 
your own spirit, and work your way thron^^ it, by character and 
honest industry, to something better and happier. If, on the other 
hand, you And it accord with your inclination, and open before yon 
a &ir prospect of worldly advancement, be assured there is nothing 
irreligious in honorably aiming at success and eminence in it, and 
still less in openly avowing that such is your object. Every pursuit 
which conduces to the welfiuro of the world has its appropriate 
honor attending it; and a genuine virtue is developed by enthusiasm 
for what is higliest in our own line of action. You may treat life as 
a problem, which has to be wrought out to a successfhl result, with 
oertain moral conditions attached to it. Do not, because it looks 
difficult, tinumrasly shrink from attempting the solution; but work 
through every part of it, whether you get the whole result or not, 
without violating one of its moral conditions. Draw the utmost 
from it that it will yield for temporal prosperity, for social weight 
and position, for honor, usefulness, mental culture, and refined en- 
joyment, consistently with the strictest integrity, with health and 
the exercise of the affections, with a remembrance of the end of 
life and a cheerfbl submission to the divine wilL Whatever your 
vocation in lif^ — whether you labor with the head or with the 
hand; whether you write books, or manufacture cloth; whether 
your ships cross every sea, or your whole stock in trade is contained 
within the four walls of your humble shop; whether you sit on the 
bench of justice, or earn your honest wages from week to week, — 
honor your work as assigned you by God, who ragards not its 
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tQbjeot-matter, but the spirit in which It is performed; and, as in 
his sight, with a loyal and devoted heart, striTe to be ontdone by no 
one in the completeness and efficiency of its execution. 

This is the healthy yiew of onr human world. Contentment, 
comfort, abundance, depend on its wide diffusion. It would put 
every one in his proper place, and fit him with his proper task. It 
would let none be idle, and leave none in want. It would abolish 
useless privilege, and bring all under the constraint of wholesome 
duty. This view reconciles earth and heaven. While we are in the 
world, it makes us, in the best of senses, friends with the world, 
but not less fitted for heaven when we pass away. It is also the 
honest and sincere view. Thousands who disown it act upon it; and 
none more so, and with a keener eye even to selfish advancement, 
than some idio put forth an exclusive claim to the religious cha- 
racter. Such is the course of action which contributes to relative 
perfection, by linking onr individual lives through specific duties 

Willi the general weU-behig of the worid. 

JoHH Jaxsb Tatubr. 



YIL — LABOR NOT LOST. 

A genial moment oft has given 

What years of toil and pain, 
Of long industrious toil, have striven 

To win, and all in vain: 
Tet count not, when thine end is woo^ 

That labor merely lost; 
Nor say it had been wiser done 

To spare the painftil cost 

When, heaped upon the altar, lie 

AU things to feed the fire. 
One spark alighting from on high, 

The flames at once aspire: 
But those sweet gums and fragrant wooda, 

Its rich materials rare. 
By tedious quest o*er lands and floods 

Had flrst been gathered there 

B. C. Tbbvch. 
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VnL — ANCIENT AND MODSBN WBITE&S. 

The olassicB pcwum a peculiar ohann, from the dbrcamstainOB 
tiiAt they have been the models, I might ahnost say the maeten, of 
composition and thoaght in all ages. In the contemplation of these 
angnst teachers of mankind, we are filled with conflicting emotions. 
They are the early Toice of the world, better remembered and 
more cherished still than all the intermediate words that haye been 
nttered; as the lessons of childhood still haunt ns when the impres 
skms of later years have been effkced from the mind. Bat they 
show with most unwelcome frequency the tokens of the world's 
childhood, before passion had yielded to the sway of reason and the 
aifootions. They want the highest chaim of purity, of righteousness, 
of elevated sentiments, of love to God and man. It is not in the 
frigid philosophy of the Porch and the Academy that we are to seek 
these; not in the marvellous teachings of Socrates, as they come 
mended by the mellifluous words of Plato; not in the resounding line 
of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of blood Alexander pillowed his 
head; not in the animated strain of Pindar, where virtue is pictured 
in the successful strife of an athlete at the Isthmian games; not in 
the torrent of Demosthenes, dark with self4ove and the spirit of 
vengeance; not in the fltftd philosophy and Intemperate eloquence 
of Tully; not in the genial libertinism of Horace, or the stately 
atheism of Lucretius. No: these must not be our masters; in none 
of these are we to seek the way of life. For eighteen hundred years, 
the spirit of tiiese writers has been engaged in weaponless contest 
with the Sermon on the Mount, and those two sublime command- 
ments on which hang all the law and the prophets. The strife is 
still pending. Heathenism, which has possessed itself of such siren 
forms, is not yet exorcised. It still tempts the young, controls the 
affairs 3f active life, and haunts the meditations of age. 

Our own productions, though they may jrield to those of the 
ancients in the arrangement of ideas, hi method, in beauty of form, 
and in freshness of illustration, are immeasurably superior in the 
truth, delicacy, and elevation of their sentiments; above all, in the 
benign recognition of that great Christian revelation, the brother- 
hood of man. How vain are eloquence and poetry, compared with 
this heaven-descended truth 1 Put in one scale that simple utter- 
ance, and in the other the lore of a^.tiiuity, with its accumulating 
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gloMM ftnd eonuiMiitaries, mad tha last will be lic^t and iiiwial in 
the balance. Greek poetry has been Bkened to the song of the 
nightingale, as she sits in the rioh, symmetrical crown of the pahn- 
tiee, trilling her thiok-warbled notes; bat even this is less sweel 
and tender than the mnsio of the hmnan heart 



CL— THE TRUE SOUBCE OF BEFOBH. 

The great element of reform is not bom of hnmaa wisdom; il 
does not draw its life from hnmaa organizations. I find it only in 
Christianity. ** Thy kingdom come," — there is a sublime and 
pregnant burden in this prayer. It is the aspiration of every sool 
fliat goes forth in the spirit of reform. For what is the significance 
of this prayer? It is a petition that all holy influences would pene- 
trate and subdue and dwell in the heart of man, until he shall think 
and speak and do good from the very necessity of his being. So 
would the institutions of error and wrong crumble and pass away. 
So would sin die out from the earth; and, the human soul liring 
in harmony with the diTine wiU, this earth would become like 
heayen. 

It is too late for the refoHnens to sneer at Christianity; it is fool- 
iahnoM for them to rqeot it In it are enshrined our foith in human 
progress, our confidence in reform. It is indissolubly connected with 
•U that is hopefril, spiritual, capable, in man. That men haye mis* 
onderstood it and perverted it, is true. But it is also true that the 
noblest efforts for human melioration have come out of it, have been 
based upon it Is it not so ? Come, ye remembered ones, who sleep 
the sleep of the just, who took your conduct from the line of Chris- 
tian philosophy I — come from your tombs, and answer. 

Come, HowardI from the gloom of the prison and the tahit of 
the laiar4kou8e, and show us what philanthropy can do when imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus. Come, Eliot I from the thick forest where 
the red man listens to the word of life; come, Penn I from thy sweet 
counsel and weaponless victory, — and show us what Christian zeal 
and Christian love can accomplish with the rudest barbarians or the 
fiercest hearts. Come, Baikes! from thy labors with the ignorant 
and the poor, and show us with what an eye this fidth regards the 
lowest and least of our race; and how diligently it labors, not for 
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tlM body, DOt for the rank, bat for the plastio soul that ta to ooone 
the agen of immortalitj. 

And ye, who are a great number, — ye nameless ones, — who 
bare done good in yoor narrower spheres, content to forego renown 
on earth, and seeking yoor reward in the reoord on high I come, and 
ten us how kindly a spirit, how lofty a purpose, or how strong a 
oourage, the religion ye profossed can breathe into the poor, the 
humble, and the weak. 

Oo forth, then, Spirit of Christianity! to thy great mA of re- 
fonn. The Past bears witness to thee hi the Uood of thy martyn, 
and the ashes of thy saints and heroes. The Present is hopeful 
becansa of thea. The Futuze shall acknowledge thy omnipotence. 

E.H.GHAFar. 



X. — OBSAT HEN GENERALLY GOOD. 

(8m p. ISA.) 

Those who haTC shone in all ages as the Ugfats of the worid; Oie 
most celebrated names that are recorded in the annals of fame; 
legislaUirs, the founders of states, and the fathers of thehr country, 
on whom succeeding ages have looked back with filial reverence; 
patriots, the guardians of the laws, who have stemmed the torrent of 
corruption in every age; heroes, the saviours of their country, who 
have returned victorious from the field of battle, or, more than victo- 
rious, who have died for their country ; philosophers, who have opened 
the book of nature, and explained the wonders of almighty power; 
bards, who have sung the praises of virtue and of virtuous men, 
whose strains carry them down to immortality, — with a fow excep- 
tions, have been uniformly on the side of goodness, and have been as 
distinguished in the temple of fame. It was one of the maxims which 
governed their lives, that there is nothing in nature which can com- 
pensate wickedness; that, although the rewards and punishments 
which infiuence illiberal and ungenerous minds were set aside; that, 
although the thunders of the Almighty were hushed, and the gates of 
paradise were open no more, they would follow religion and virtue for 
their own sake, and co-operate with eternal Providence in perpetual 
endeavors to fovor the good, to depress the bad, and to promote the 
happiness of the whole creation. 

JoBor LooAs. 
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L — USES OF CAPITAL LETTERa 



Thouoh the subject of capital letters is but indirectly 
allied to punctuation, it maj be suitable here to laj down 
a few principles, useful to all who are desirous of com- 
bining taste and propriety in their compositions, espe- 
cially to persons likely to become in any way connected 
with the public press. It was formerly the custom to 
use capitals with greater frequency and less discrimina- 
tion than it is at the present day ; almost every noun, 
nay, in some cases almost every word of the slightest 
importance, having had its initial thus distinguished. 
The following is a moderate specimen of the style 
alluded to, taken from Clarendon's " History of the Be- 
beUion,** where he treats of Lord Strafford's death : -^ 

** Thus Fell the greatest Subject in power, and little inferior to 
any in Fortone that was at that time in any of the three Kingdoms; 
l^Hio ooold well remember the time when he led those People who 
tiien pursaed him to his Qrave. He was a man of great Parts, and 
extraordinary Endowments of Nature; not unadorned with some 
addition of Art and Loaming, though that again was more improred 
and illustrated by the other." 

But as this practice was to a great extent arbitrary, 

and did not possess the advantage of either ornament 

or utility, the use of capital letters is now very properly 

limited to the applications about to be mentioned. 

17 
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BULE I. 

Tks Fini Word of a Book, Tract f ^ 

The first word of every book, tract, essay, &c, and of 
their great divisions, — chapters, sections, paragraphs, 
and notes, — must commence with a capital letter. 

a, Nnmeroni axemplifleations of the rnle will be fbond in the 
pment or any other work. 

i, Phnues or elanses, wlien separately nmnbered, begin each with 
a eapital letter; aa, ** The reproach of barbarism may be incnired 
In three different wayi; 1. Bjf the vse of words eutbnely obeolete; 
S. B$ the nse of words entirely new; or, 8. Bjf new fornuttioiia and 
oompositioDS ftom simple and primitiTe words in present use.** 

BULE n. 

Tk§ Fkrti Word aftor a FktB PomL 

The first word after a period, and after a note of 
interrogation or exclamation when grammatically eqai< 
valent to a period, should begin with a capital ; as, — > 

L Lst Ills tone of year mnTBiaatton be InTsriably benevolait. Diffsr 
vlttMmt asperity; agree wfthoat dogniattnn. Khid irinds eoet no mote than 
nnklDdoiMa. 

S. What is it tiiat keeps men in eontiiraal dieoontent and agftattonf It 
li, that they eannot make reaUtSee ootnepond with their oomoeptioiis. 

8. lUr, fidr, shall be the flowers that spring over thy tomb, dear, gentle 
XUa! Sweet shall be tiie song— sweet as thfaie own — that shall luxe the 
wanderar to the spot wheie thy vn leeeiTM the taaie of the strangest 

BBMABKB. 

a. Some writers and printers always commence with a capital 
letter the word immediately following a colon; but this should take 
place only when required by other rules. 

k When the period is a mark for an abbreviated word or phrase 
which does not end a sentence, the following word is conunenced, 
not with a capital, but with a small letter; as, " Franklin had the 
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dogree of IL.D. eomferrtd on him by the Uniyenity of St Andrew**, 
Sootland.** Here it will be seen, that the initial of *' conferred ** is 
imall. The word "Andrew's," indeed, though ooming after an 
abbreyiation, is put with a capital; but this, of course, arises firom 
the fact that ** St. Andrew's " is a proper name. 

c. When two or more sentences, of an exclamatory or interrogi^ 
tiTe kind, are closely connected in sense and construction, all of 
them, except the first, begin with a small letter; as, "How ugly 
a person appears, upon whose reputation some awkward aspersion 
hangs! and how suddenly his countenance dears up with his cha- 
racter I *' — " What child is there, who, m a toyshop, does not prefer 
tiie gaudiest toy, if all other circumstances of attraction be the 
same? or, rather, to what child are not this very glare and glitter 
the chief drcumstancee of attraction? and in what island of sayages 
haye our drcumnavigators found the barbarian to differ in this 
respect from the child?** In the passages just cited, the words 
" ftud,*' " or,** which follow the note of exclamation and of inter 
rogatioD, are begun with small letters, because these marks an 
equhralent, not to fiiU points, but to semic<dons. 

BULE m. 
AppetttUioni of Ood and ChriaU 

Names of the Deity and of Jesus Christ must com- 
mence with a capital letter ; as, -^ 

1. JahoTBh, Loid, God; C r e a to r, Father, Preserfer, Oorwnor; the BtoxnaL 
tJheAlmighty, th« AU-wiae; the Supreme Being; the Holy Spirit. 

5. Thfl Meealiih, the Anointed{ the Son, the SaTtour, the BedeoDflr; the 
Boly One; Prophet, Teacher, Master; Judge of the world. 

BBMARK& 

tL Some of these and simflar words are begun, sometimes with t 
capital, and sometimes with a small letter, according to the sense in 
which they are taken. Thus, Qodj with a large initial, is the name 
of tiie Supreme Being; god^ with a small character, an appellation 
used occasionally of men, angels, and false divinities; as, ''The 
Lord is a great God above all god$,^^ 

6, With initial capitals. Lord and King are applied to God and 
Christ; with a small I and Jb, the same words denote men having 
authority and power. Thus, in the Apocalypse, our Saviour is 
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eaOad ^'Lord of lordi, and King of kings; ** and, in the Old Teste- 
meat, a great soyereign is styled a ^ king of kings.** 

e. From the yagneness of the ideas represented by the word 
naluref it is difficult to lay down any precise role as to the mode of 
writing or printing it. In general, it should begin with a small »; 
as, '^ He looks through matmrt up to naiure^s God; ** except when 
strongly personified, or when clearly used of the intelligent Principle 
of the univene. 

d, Providmee, with aa initial capital, denotes the infinitely good 
Being who provides for the wants of his creatures; but, when 
beginning with a small p^ it means either diTine superintendence or 
human foresight. So, Heaven, with a capital H, signifies God, the 
Sorsreign of Aeooen, or of the celestial regions. 

«. The ac^ectiTes dlMiie, AeooefdEy, eternal, umkenaL prooia en ii a tf 
and others of a similar kind, when applied to God, his attributes, or 
his agency, are sometimes written initially with capitals; but, unless 
when pardcnlarly emphatic, small letters are preferable, because 
the names of the Deity occurring in the connection sufficiently indi- 
cate the Being referred to. 

f. As exceptions to Bemark e, the epithets occurring in First 
Ckme, Dmne or Siqrreme Being, Abmgktjf God, J^fimte One, should 
begin with large letters, because universal custom favors this mode 
of writing. The adjective Mo$t Bigh or Highut should also appear 
with an initial capital, when the noun which it quidifies is not used. 

g. When the attributes of the Deity or of the Saviour are ex- 
pressed, not by adjectives, but, in the Hebrew style, by nouns, — as. 
Father of mercies, God of medom. Prince of peace, instead of (he 
mereifvl Father, the wiu God, (he peaceftd Prince, — they should 
begin, like the adjectives, with small letters, as here exemplified. 

ft. The appellation Son of num, when applied to Christ, whether 
by way of eminence or of humility, is probably better printed, not 
*^ Son of Man ** or ** son of man,** but as it appears in the common 
version of the Bible, and in the first line of this remark. 

i. The word Spirit, and the phrases Bafy or Divine S^drii, mig 
Ohoet, i^ririt of God, are usually capitalized, whether said of the 
Deity or of his gifts and infiuences. Some writeni, however, restrict 
the capitals to these terms when they have a personal import, but 
use small letters when they signify merely divine inspiration or 
heavenly aid. As the mode of exhibiting these words is as much a 
matter of theology as of taste, authors should be particularly careful 
to write the initials as they wish them to be printed. 
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j. Pronouns referring to God and Christ should not begin with 
capitals, unless they are used emphatically without a noun. Hymns 
•nd prayers are often disfigured by the nnneoessary use of these 
letters, as in the following lines: — 

Thess sn Thy gloiloas woifcs, Parcrnt of good, 
Almighty! Thine this uniTusal frmms, 
Thus wondxoas iUr: Thyiotf hovwoodroasthenl- 
wbioh would lose none of their true grandeur, if mora simply 
printed: — 

Thess sn thy gUnfoos works, Pannt of good, 
Atanighty! thim this uaiTussl ftame, 
Thos wondxoas fldr: thysolf how wondnas 



BULK lY. 
TUUa of Bonor and BsapteU 

Tides of honor and respect, either descriptive of per- 
sons in exalted stations or addressed to them, usually 
begin with capital letters ; as, -^ 

1. H«r MiiOBsty, His Honor, Tonr Boysl HIghiHWS, Tour Onoo. 
% My Lord, my Lady; dear Sir, raapected Hadam or fxtaiuL 
8. The President of the United States, 
i. His BBoellenoy the GoTBmor of Maswrihniiitti 

BBMABK8. 

A. In the rules and reports of societies, institutions, &c., names 
ndicating office should begin with capitals ; as, CAatrman, Preiidmi, 
Vte^Prtmdail, TVeoturer, Beertkuy^ Cbnmittee, Direetars, Board of 
Mdnagen, So also, when used in a specific sense, the words 
Bqxfri, SocUish ^utUutum, CbrporaUon, QmttUuiionj OmmomoeaUh, 
SlaU, Mserstfy, OMtgo^ Academy^ School^ Qmgrea, ParUanuni, 
LegiskUurBf &c. In the plural number, or when used in a general 
sense, such words are properly put in small characters. 

6. The pope f kUoirher majuty; Ung^ queen; duke, duckeu; hrd, 
lady; iir, madam; premdenUj govemoTf and words of a similar kind, 
should be written or printed with small initisJs, when they occur 
very frequently, or without any particular expression of honor. 
When prefixed to proper names, however, they are always begua 
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with capitals; as, PreddeM Jeffenon, Goeemor Winihrcp, ProftMsor 
Lofifffedow^ Lord Brougham, Counten of Ble$tmgton, QuMn Victoria 
ihi6 Umporor Aqpoteon, Popt Pim IX. 

c So, also, /a(ft«r, mother; broOker, mtor; tmcfe, oun^ &c^ com- 
mence with capital letters when put before proper names; as. Aunt 
Doro^y BroAer Graff, Bat the term fcdiher, when applied to any 
of the early orthodox writers of the Christian Ghnrch, is began with 
a capital, whether it be or be not prefixed to a proper name; as, 
M Eveo the soundest of the Fidktn bald some opinions inoonaistent 
with tha doctrines of the gospeL*' 

BULE V. 
Namet of PerwotUf Plaeetf Sfc 

All proper names, whether of animate or inanimate 
ezistencesy begin with capitals ; as, -^ 

1. jQptter, Juno; Vcm^ptsy^ PoQelope; William, Sarah. 

5. AmOTka, Barope; Fraae*, Spain, Oreat Britain. 

8. NawTork, Philadelphia; London, Edhaboxgh, Broadwaj. 
4. Tha Atlantie, the Bed Sea, Lake Brie, the Alps. 

6. Janoaiy, Monday, Christmas, Good Friday, 
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o. When the word devil is ased of Satan, it may begin with a 
capital; as, Ae DevU aatd ki$ angeU, Bat when employed of demo- 
Diacal agents or of wicked men, whether in the singalar or the 
ploral number, it commences with a small letter. 

b. The words heaven, hell, paradiie, the cekttiai and (he w|/er«a2 
regwne, representing either states of mind or places of reward and 
punishment, usually begin with small letters ; bat Mytmm, Thrtami, 
and Pandemo nmm , with capitals. 

«. Appellatives, merely expletory, coming before proper namesy 
•re begun with small letters; but, when put immediately after them, 
they are distingoished by capitals; as, ike riner Thames, (be csly of 
London; London CEly, As Thamee Bi»er. 

d When North, South, Eatt, Wetl, &c., denote certain countries 
of which we are accustomed to speak, or the people who reside in 
certain parts of the globe or in districts of our own land, they are 
written or printed with initial capitals; as, ''This man*s accent 
■hows that he belongs to the 8oi/^" But, when they refer to 
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places or fhings as being more to fhe north, south, &e., than others, 
these words are began with small letters; as, ** London is situated 
eoit of Windsor.** 

«. Sundajff as one of the days of the week, always has an initial 
capital; while, on the contrary, iobbcUk^ or tabbaihr^hi^^ is perhaps 
more fireqnenUy written and printed with a small s than with a 
large one. The initials in Lord's Day^ New Ttar*s Lay^ &o^ ai* 
nsuaUy ftapitaliiMHJi 

RULE VL 
Nouna and A^/eeHveM derived from Proper Namee* 

Gentile nouns, adjecdves derived from gentile nouns, 
and nouns or adjectives formed from proper names, 
begin with capitals ; as, -^ 

1. A Hebrew, a Greek, a Romaii, a German, a Spaniard, a Frmehmui. 

2. Hebrew, Grecian, Roman, Italian, Frmeh, Spaniih, American. 
8. A Christian, a Barahmin, a Mahometan; Augustan, XliailMthaii. 

BBMABKa. 

o. Names of sectaries, whether formed from proper nouns or other* 
wise, should begin with capitals; as, ^ Good men are found among 
Christian denominations of the most opposite doctrines, — among Bo** 
man Catholics and Protestants, Athanasians and Arians, Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, and UniTersalists.'* 
So, also, when used adjectively; as, Ae WeiUj/am cbcfrtnes; Pcgaal, 
Protutcml, and ^jieoqpal eeremoniee. 

b. A few acyeotives and common nouns, derived from proper 
names, are usually printed with small initials; as, godlike, stenforum, 
kertnetieal, h^fmeneal, pnuricf epicure, qrieuriemf philippic^ dmony, 
/akpf damaekj eaakmere (shawl), dktna (ware), guinea (a coin), Uirkejf 
(a fowl), €han^ffne (wine). These and similar words are so written, 
boeause usually little or no reference is made to the proper names 
from which they were derived. 

e. For the same reason, the verbs io hector, to phSSppite, to romamoe, 
lo ^alwxfitte, to jt^Mm, should be written with small letters. But, on 
aooount of their more obvious allusion to the proper names whence 
they have been taken, Jtidaiee and Chrittiamee are better written or 
printed with initial capitals. The compounds unchriaticmf antkhriS' 
fian, &c., are, however, done with small characters. 
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RULE vm 

Words of primary importance^ espedallj if thej 
indicate some great event, or remarkable change in 
religion or goyemment, are commenced with capital 
letters; as, — 



1. TIm Refbnnatioii, dRwted malnlj lij Luflftor, If mm of llie m<«t 
dnftU eivnti in modam tfanct. 

5. Olorioaf New EnglaiKl! Mtwnd fhy hilta and mmmtaiiii eUng^ Ulot 
. Oiffliig mkli, tlM Bdglity immnriM of tte EsfotatloB. 

KBMABK8. 

a. The use of capitals in important words and phrases seems to 
be, in some measure, a matter of mere taste or caprice. Ghanning 
not nnfreqnently represents the greatest of his great ideas by words 
haying initial capitals; Garlyle, and other imitators of German 
thoo^t and expression, employ them snperabnndantly, and with 
Httle discrimination; while others are particularly carefhl that the 
vnifbrmity which is so desbable in a printed page be marred as little 
as possible by the practice referred to. 

6. Every noun or leading word in the titles of books and other 
publications must begin, wherever it occurs, with a capital letter; 
as, *^ Gray's ' Elegy in a Gonntry Ghurchyard * is perhaps the finest 
poem of the kind in the English or any otiier language.*' 

c. Terms denoting the recwds of the Jewish and Ghristian reve- 
lations are distinguished by initial capitals; as, the Se np t m r m , Ike 
BbiyBiNejihs Sacred WrUmffM, the (Hdamdihe New TeeUmenL But 
the phrase word if Gcd^ when employed in this sense, is begun with a 
small letter; while the term Word, or ** Logos," as used by St. John 
in the introduction to his Gospel, and so much discussed by dlyine»| 
is generally written and printed with a capitaL 

d. The word gotpel has a small letter for its initial when it meana 
the religion of Jesus, but a capital when it denotes one of the four 
Gospels; as, ihe Gotpel of McU&ew, So, also, the term reeeZolJofi 
when denoting the divine instructions contained in the Bible, begins 
with a small letter; but, used of the Apocalypse, or BevelaOon of St 
John, it must be distinguished with a capitaL 
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e. The word chunk, when used by itself or In a general sense, 
should begin with a small letter; but, when connected with an 
adjective indicating a particnlar body of Christians, it should com- 
mence with a capital; as, ike ProteUtmU CkmrdL 

f. So, also, the term catholic, whether as a nonn or an a4)eotive, 
ahonld be written and printed with a small e, when it is nsed of all 
Christians, or of men of liberal and tolerant principles; bat with a 
capital when significant merely of the Bomish community. 

g. For the sake of uniformity, the names GeatHej Bmfktm, and 
Pagan, so often occurring in connection with Jwt, should, when 
nsed as nouns, begin with capitals; but, when employed ac^ectiyely, 
with small letters. The words orOtodoxg, orthodox ; hetorodoxy, hetero- 
dox! hereoy, heretic, heretical f mysficiim, myetic, myttical; aiheitm, 
aAeitt, atheiiiic ; paMiheitm,paiiUheiat, pa$Uheiitic ; deimn, deitt, deitiical; 

w ^^H^^^0w^^M^^^fWm9% W %M9^^^wW^m99^^9% W V^^^^rW^^m^^99^^^ k ^fWeUw^^w w^^^HFW^w ■^WW^F'wWb ^^^Xw^^99 w^^M^tf^ww %^Va^PV tt 

traiMcemdemiaUtm, tramacemdentaUtl, tramacemdemtal ; qtiriiualimi, tpi- 
rituatiti, are usually put with small characters. The term Orthodox, 
however, when used of any particular section of the orthodox body 
of Christians, should begin with a capital letter; as, Ae OrAodox 
OmgregatiomatitU. — See p. 268, Remark a. 

h. Designations of political parties should commence each with 
A capital letter; as. Whig, Tbry, FodorcMtt^ Dtmoerai, J UpubSeam^ 
Ow a e r sa l MW, Radical, Free Boiler, 

u In adrertisements, handbills, and cards, the principal words ~ 
such as the names of the arts and sciences, and nouns occurring in 
a list of articles — an properly bogun with capitals. 

RULE vm. 

T%e Pronoun I, and the Intefjeetion O. 

The pronoun I, and the interjection Oy should invar 
Tiablj be written or printed in capitals ; as, — 

Wlih three stops I eompMS thy grave, thou who west so great beftne! 

BBMABK8. 

o. The inteijection oh should never, as is sometimes done, be put 
vKh an initial capital, except at the beginning of a sentence, or of a 
lioe in verse. 

ft. For the modes of using the two words and oh, see page lOQ^ 
Bemarke. 
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BULE IX. 

of Imumu^ Vmr9B» 

The first word of every line in poetr j 10 begun with 
a capital letter ; as, -* 

Mo 9f Uheld whoi WUHmm fdonted 

Tomif Kdmimd In the itraam; 
IToliiUDaBMV bntWiUlua*! ImwiI 

Toong Sdmondli drowning 1 



BBMABKS. 

o. The initial letter in tlie fint word of a poetical quotation, 

tlioogli not beginning a line, ahonld be capitalised; as, ** One of tiie 

most iUostriona names in the literary aimals of Knrope ia that of 

Spenser, •» 

<TbstfntlsbMd, 

Ohoseo \(j fbs MiiMi Sir their psga oTstat*.* >* 

4. In hnmorons verse, when a portion of a word is put at the end 
of one line, and the other portion at the beginning of the next, the 
latter shoold be pat with a small initial; as,— 

PsgMilnl, ftigwdni! 
N«v«r was ttkara raflh i 
I §§ PMEuJni* 



BULE X. 
ProiOpopaBia^ or Ptrmm^fieaiUon, 

Noons that represent inanimate beings as persons 
should begin with capitals; as, — 

Bettor to dt in Freedom^s hall, 
With o eold, damp floor, and a mooldoring wall, 
Than to bend the neok or to bow the knee 
In the proodeet palaoe of Slataiy. 

BBMABKB. 

o. According to this role, all snob words as He JAises, Ae (yraces, 
Unt /Wms, Ae Fediu^ should be distingnished by capitals. When 
** the graces " is used of certain moral affections, a common g ir 
properly used. 
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b. So, also, Spring^ Summer ^ Autmm, WmUr; lft« Am, iSke BaHk^ 
A« Moon, and A« Start, should each begin with a capital when they 
are personified, but with a small letter when they are used in ordi- 
nary composition. In works on astronomy, it is better to capitalize 

c. The rule should be applied with some discrimination. It la 
only when the figure /Trofqpqpasur is uncommonly Yivid that the noun 
should have its initial with a capital letter; there being a tendency, 
even in the most inanimate compositions, to impart a certain degree 
of life and energy to the representatiyes of our thoughts. But, 
though in numberless instances it would be improper to capitalize 
•Qch words, the more glowing personifications of the poet and the 
ontor ought unquestionably to be so distinguished. 



BULE XL 
QuotatiotUt Bxampiett ifc. 

The first word of every quotation, example, precept, 
or question, introduced in a direct form, must begin 
with a capital letter ; as, — 

1. Buahnell well ranarks, ** Hithiorto, fha krra of paadon hM tmn. the 
oentnJ fire of the world's litamtare." 

2. These two qnestiozui, ** Wh«t an we? >* and *< Whither do we tand? " 
«IU at times press painftdly upcm thoaghtftU minds. 

BBMABK8. 

a. When a quotation is introduced by the conjunction that, or is 
brought in obliquely or indirectly, a small letter is preferable; as, 
*' It is well said by a celebrated writer, that, ^preciow as thought is, 
the love of truth is still more precious.* " — " Happy those who, 
dyinfff leave no line they wish to blot * ! '* — ** This great patriot 
bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had worn in the war for 
liberty, and charged them ' never to take it fi*om the scabbard but in 
self-defence, or in defence of their country and her freedom.* '* 

h. Examples, consisting of mere words or phrases, may have 
small letters for theur initials, when they do not commence new lines, 
or are not formally introduced with the words ^ as follows,'* or with 
ft similar expression. Numerous illustrations of this remark may b« 
seen in pages 211-20. 
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BULK xn. 

Ctqniaii UMed mtUad of Figurm. 

Numbers are sometiines written or printed wholly 
In capitals, as representative characters. Thus, — 

I. if vnd InftMd of OM, or flnt; lY. Ibr tonx^ or Iborth; XL te oIovh^ 
•r •towith; ZZ. for tirantj, or tirantteChi ZL. for tety, or IbrtMh; fce. 

BBMABKt. 

«. Some writers refer to peasagee in books b j putting the nnm. 
ben of the Tolume, part, chapter, &c., in capital letters, and also by 
capitalising the first letter in the name of the division specified; as, 
■« Campbell on the Four Gospels, VoL L Diss. V. Part IV. Sect IL 
Page S18.** But, when such references are nnmeroos, small letters 
•ra prsferable, because thej have a neater appearance; as, ** Gamp- 
beQ on the Four Uoepels, toL L diss. ▼. part !▼. sect iL page [or p.] 

ns." 

& For the punctuation, see pp. 160-1, Bule V. and Bemarks. 

BULE xm. 

TUUpage»t ImeripHonit ^ 

Titlepages of books, and heads of chapters, sections, 
articles, &c, are, with some few exceptions, put entirely 
in capitals. Unless very long, dedications of printed 
works, and inscriptions on monuments, are commonly 
distinguished in the same manner. 

BBMABKS. 

«. The first word in a book or chapter is nsuallj put in small 
capitals, with the exception of the initial letter, which should have 
a common-eize capital. 

A. Capitals or small capitals are also used, either singij or other- 
wise, as abbreviations of titles and other words, and as representative 
signs, particularly in works of art and science, such as chemistry, 
mechanics, arithmetic, grammar, music, &c. Many of these will be 
exhibited in the article beginning on page 272. 
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In concluding these rules and remarks on the use 
of capitals, we would suggest that authors either note 
accurately and consistently the words which they mean 
to be so distinguished, or allow the printer to exercise 
his own taste and judgment. By this means, not only 
would a great loss of time be saved to the workman, 
but the work itself would have a neater and more 
uniform appearance. 

In manuscript, words or sentences meant to be 
printed in CAPITALS are distinguished by having 
three lines drawn under them; in small capitals. 
by two lines ; and in JtaHei^ by one. 



IL — ITALIC CHARACTERS. 

Characters called ItaUc9^ and printed in this form, 
are used chiefly to point out emphatical expressions, or 
to distinguish foreign words and phrases. In the com- 
mon version of the Scriptures, however, words are so 
printed to show that they have nothing corresponding 
to them in the original Hebrew or Greek, but were 
inserted by the translators to complete or explain the 
sense. 

It is quite impracticable to lay down definite and 
unvarying rules in respect to all the circumstances 
under which it is proper to use Italic letters. Their 
employment was at one tune exceedingly common ; aU 
proper names, and almost all words of more than ordi- 
nary significance, having been written cr printed in this 
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oiaimer. A sparing use of Italics is, however, strongly 
recommended to authors and typographers; for it is 
obvious, that, as there are in composition innumerable 
shades and degrees of emphasis, a prodigal introduc- 
tion of words of a sloping character would tend rather 
to confound the sense and perplex the reader, than to 
elucidate the meaning, or to assist in discriminating 
the relative importance which should be attached to 
different sentiments. 

In all works, however, which treat of matters relat- 
ing to science, art, or language, where it is necessary 
to adduce words and phrases in illustration of certain 
principles, or to employ them in technical senses, the 
use of Italic characters is indispensable. In the pre- 
sent treatise, it will be seen that they are freely and 
unavoidably used. 



m. — TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 



Captions and Subheads are words or expressions 
that stand above chapters, sections, and paragraphs, 
for the purpose of indicating their contents. Sidb- 
HEADS are of a similar nature, but put in the first line 
of the paragraph or paragraphs to which they refer. 
Running Titles — or, as they are sometimes called, 
hecuUines — are such words or phrases as are placed at 
the top of the page. All these are printed usually in 
capital or small-capital letters; sometimes, especially 
in magazines, in Italics. 
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SiGNATTTBES are the letters of the alphabet, used by 
English printers in the foot-margin of certain pages, 
as a guide to direct the bookbinder in arranging and 
folding the sheets. The letter B is put at the bottom 
of the first sheet or half-sheet which comes immediately 
after the titlepage, preface, and contents; C, at that 
of the second ; and so on throughout the alphabet, with 
the exception of J, Y, and W. If the number of pages 
require more signatures than the alphabet will indicate, 
the letters are doubled or trebled, or a numeral is 
prefixed to them ; as, A a, B b ; 2 A, 2 B ; 3 A, &c. 
Figures, or numeral characters (1, 1* ; 2, 2* ; &c), 
being more convenient than letters, are used for the 
same purpose by American printers. But in catalogues, 
and other publications in which figures often occur, 
capitals or small capitals are, for distinction's sake, 
preferable. 



Names of Various Sizes of Books. — Fdio 
denotes a sheet of paper folded into two leaves, making 
four pages ; quartOy or, as abbreviated, 4to or 4°, is a 
sheet divided into four leaves, or eight pages ; octavo^ 
8vo or 8% a sheet into eight leaves, or sixteen pages ; 
duodecimo^ 12mo or 12% a sheet into twelve leaves, or 
twenty-four pages. So, also, sixteens, 16mo or 16^; 
eighteens, ISmo or 18®; twenty-fours, 24mo or 24®; 
thirty-twos, 32mo or 32® ; forty-eights, 48mo or 48® ; 
sixty-fours, 64mo or 64®, are the several designations 
of sheets when folded into sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
four, thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty-four leaves ; 
making each twice the number of pages. 
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IV. - ABBREVIATIONS AND KEPBESENTATIVB 

LETTERS. 



The following is perhaps the largest list of miscella- 
neoos abbreviations that has yet been published ; but its 
chief value consists in affording to writers and printers 
an opportunity of selecting those modes of abbreviating 
words which seem best fitted for the purposes they 
may have in view. To further this object, the com- 
piler has presented the various forms in which any 
given word or phrase has been employed, where more 
than one has been in use ; appending a dagger ( f ) to 
such as appear unsuitable, either in consequence of 
their being already employed for other words, because 
they are less intelligible than they should be, or have 
but slight authority for their adoption. But the mark 
is not intended to imply, that these should never be 
preferred ; for cases will arise, where, from the connec« 
tion or the narrowness of the printed line, it may be 
desirable to use them. To those abbreviations, how- 
ever, which are regarded as unfit to appear under any 
circumstances, but which are used by some writers, he 
has put a double dagger ( J ). 

It need scarcely be said, that only a few of the 
abbreviations here exhibited should appear in ordinary 
composition. But they are very serviceable in cata- 
logues, directories, tabular lists of articles, and family 
registers ; and in works on grammar, lexicography. 
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arithmetic, geography, &c. ; where certain terms ofieii 
occur, and their full spelling would impede the course 
of a reader, or swell the size of a book. There are 
also some words and phrases, which, wherever thej 
may occur, whether in works relating to science and 
art or to general literature, are commonly written as 
abbreviations. These are either mostly a few Latin 
words, which, without being Anglicized, are found use- 
ful in supplying the place of circumlocutions in the 
language; as, ^rc, instead of « and other persons" or 
" things : *' or they are titles prefixed to proper names ; 
as, ^ Mr. Richardson, Dr. Finlay, Capt. Jameson," &c. : 
or are terms made use of in reference to passages in 
books ; as, ^ See pp. 500, seq. ; and comp. sect. 6." 

When referring, in notes or at the beginning or end 
of extracts, to works that are well known, it is usual 
to abbreviate the longer words in their titles; as, 
^ Gibbon's Hist, of the Dec. and Fall of the Bom. 
Emp., vol. ii. p. 288." In the list will be found abbre- 
viations of only some American and British periodicals ; 
for it would be a vain attempt to give more than a few 
specimens of the abbreviations adopted in the names 
of such publications, and altogether impossible to ex- 
hibit those used in the names of books in generaL 
Indeed, such abbreviations are quite too much in 
vogue ; and it is recommended, that, in all cases where 
the common reader is supposed to be unacquainted 
with the works to which reference is made, the titles 
be printed in full, or at least such portions as will 
clearly indicate what the writer intends. In treatises, 
however, addressed merely to the learned professions, 

it may be sufficient generally to indicate authorities by 

18 
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the first letter or letters in each word. Copions lists 
of those relating to botan j, law, and organic remains, 
will be found in Savage's '^ Dictionary of the Art of 
Printing,** pp. 5d-81, 4d0-37, and 548. 

When the names of the books of Scripture are spe- 
cified with chapter and verse, thej should, except those 
of but one syllable, be given in their abbreviated forms ; 
as, <" Gen. xlix. 26. Matt. viL 28.** When spoken of 
without reference to any particular passage, the names 
should be spelled out ; as, *^ The Gospel of Matthew is 
the first book in the New Testament.'' 

The more common baptismal names, if put in lists 
where the saving of room is an object, should be printed 
with such portions as will lead to a true knowledge of 
them. They may all, indeed, be severally abbreviated 
with only the initial letter, when the persons whom 
they represent are so well known that no mistake can 
readily take place, or when it is deemed of little 
importance whether they be known or not. But in 
books in which elegance of composition, intelligibility 
of sense, or uniformity of printing, is desirable, the 
names of persons, at least those by which they are 
commonly designated, ought to appear in fuIL Names 
of ladies should, if possible, be so given. 

Titles of eminent men, when put immediately after 
their names, are almost universally abbreviated; as, 
<^ Walter Einderhook, D.D." But, when the titles are 
predicated of persons, ih&j are better written in Aill; 
as, ^ The Rev. Joshua Bankin is a Doctor of Divinity; 
and Matthew Finlayson, Bachelor of Arts." 

To preclude mistakes, the names of cities, towns, and 
other places, should not, if avoidable, be abbreviated. 
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The names of states and kingdoms should also be 
written or printed in full, unless thej occur in tabular 
matter or in geographical books where the abbrevia- 
tions have been previously explidned ; or unless thej 
are placed immediatelj after the names of cities, &c. ; 
as, '^ There being a Boston in England as well as in 
Mcusctchusetts^ besides several others in the United 
States, be careful that, in addressing any letter to a 
place bearing that name, you state its proper destina- 
tion, and saj either * Boston, Bng. ;' ' Boston, Mass. ;* 
* Boston, If.T.;* or * Boston, 0.;' as the case may 
require.** 

With the exception of May, June, and July, and per- 
haps also March and April, the names of the months 
should be abbreviated when they stand in connection 
with the day of the month ; as, "^ Dec 25, 1854** In 
all other instances, they should, if possible, be spelled 
out; as, '^Robert Bums was bom in the month of 
January, 1759.** 

All words which, when abbreviated, are shortened 
only by one letter, should be written or printed in fiilL 
Jk for " Job," Jno. for " John," and dy, for " day," are, 
obviously, improper and unnecessary. 

The usual abbreviations made use of in works on 
chemistry and in medical prescriptions, &c, will be 
found inserted in the following table ; but a more com- 
plete list appears in Savage's ^ Dictionary of Printing," 
pp. 237-44, 481-84. 

Some abbreviations are used only in the middle of 
sentences, and begun with small characters ; others, as 
the initials of titles, are always printed in capitals; 
while others, again, appear sometimes with initial capi* 
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tals, and Bomeiiines with initial small letters. When 
there are two modes of printing them, both will be 
found exhibited in the table, that the eye may be accus- 
tomed to both forms ; but the mode of using them will 
depend on the principles laid down in the article on 
capitals, pp. 257-68. 

To an author who finds it necessary to adopt abbre* 
viations not in common use, it is recommended that he 
present, at the beginning of his treatise, a list of all 
that may be required for his purpose, with the requi- 
site explanations; and that, if at all practicable, he 
preserve the same forms throughout the work. 

Contractions formed by the insertion of apostro- 
phes — as, Sup*t for ^ Superintendent," or Veff'ta^s for 
^ Vegetables *' — are altogether excluded from the fol- 
lowing list, because deemed fit to be used only in cases 
of extreme necessity. So, also, those contractions which 
sometimes appear at the foot of advertisements, but 
which are not meant to be read by the public; as, 
« isF&Tu&osMWThSattf ; •* a direction which would 
have a more common-sense-like appearance, if it stood 
thus: " i.F.&Tu. & o.M.W.Th.S. t.f. ; " and be better 
adapted to express the meaning, — ^ To be inserted 
inside on Friday and Tuesday, and outside on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, till forbidden." 

As the exhibiting of Latin abbreviations, unless used 
in English composition, falls not within the scope of 
the present work, it will be sufficient merely to refer 
to the Latin dictionaries for those pertaining to the 
classics; and to Savage's book, already mentioned, 
pp. 204 and 689-700, for such as are used in Domes- 
day-Book and in the old Public Records. 



ABBRBYIATIONS. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS. 



A. — Five hundred (one.). 

A. — Five thousand {ame.)^ 

A. — Aug^nstiu; Anlns. 

A.— Accepted; AxiAwer. 

A.t or a.t — A^eetiva. 

A. or a. — Afternoon. 

Auf a-t or ac — Acre, acres. 

A. A.P. S. — American Aseoci*- 
tion for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence. 

A. A. S. — Aca d emi a Americomm 
SodMM, FeUow of the American 
Aoademj (of Arts and Sci- 
ences). 

A.A.S.S. — AmtrieamcB JnHqua- 
riamm SocietatU jSoctui, Member 
of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

A.B. — ArtmmBaeeali m rm U f'Rt^ 
chelor of Arts. 

Ab. or ah. — About. 

Abbr. or abbr. -> Abbreviated. 

A.B.C.F.M. — American Board 
of Commissionen for Foreign 
Missions. 

AbL or abL; Ab.t or ab.t— Ab- 
lative (case). 

Abp. or Archb.t — Archbishop. 

AbsoL or absoL — Absolute. 

A. C — Jute CAffiflMn, before 
Christ 

A.C. — Archchancellor. 

Ac. or ao. — Acre, acres. 

Aoc. craoc; Acforacf — Ac- 
cusative (case). 

Acct or aocL — Account. 

A.C.S.— American Odonlzation 
Society. 



A.D. -^ Anno Do wi i ii! , in the year 

of our Lord; Archduke. 
Ad Ub. or ad Ub Ad SAUmi, 

at pleasure. 
A^*. or a4j. — Adjective. 
A^t. — Ai^utant 
A4jt.-(}en. — Adjutant-GeneraL 
Adm. or AdmLf — Admiral, Ad- 
miralty. 
Adm. Go. — Admiralty Court. 
Admr. — Administrator. 
Admz. — Administratrix. 
Ad V. or ad v. — Ad voireM, at 

the value. 
Adv. — Advent; Advocate. 
Adv. or adv. — Adverb. 
Alt or SBt ; JS.t or SB.t — jEkUU, 

of age, aged. 
A. & F. B. S. — American and 

Foreign Bible Society. 
A.F.t or A. fir. — Firkin of ale. 
Af. — Africa. 
Ag. •— Argentum (Silver). 
Agric. — Agriculture. 
Agt — Agent 
A.H. — Anno Htgnrm^ in the year 

of the Hegira. 
A. H. M. S. — American Home 

Missionary Society. 
Al. — Aluminum. 
Ala. or ALf — Alabama. 
Aid. — Alderman or Aldermen. 
Alex. — Alexander. 
Alt or alt — Altitude. 
A.M. — Aimo immdii, in the year 

of the world. 
A.M. — Ardim Magkkr^ Master 

of Arts. 
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A.M., A.M. or a.m. — AhU 
(fieiM, before noon, morning. 

Am.t or Amer. — Amerioa. 

Am. or Amer.f — American. 

Am. Alma. — American Alma- 
nac. 

Am. Inst of Instrao. — American 
Institute of Instruction. 

Am. Quar. Obs. — American 
Quarterly Observer. 

Am. Quar. Reg. — American 
Quarterly Begister. 

Am. Quar. Rev. » American 
Quarterly Review. 

Amb. — Ambassador. [tion. 

AMM. — Antalffomtif amalgamur 

Amst — Amsterdam. 

An. — uiiMO, in the year. 

An. A. C. — uliMO ante Chruiiim, 
in the year before Christ. 

AnaL — Analysis. [zine. 

AnaL Mag. — Analeotic Maga- 

Anat — Anatomy. 

Anc. or anc— Ancient, anciently. 

And. — Andrew. 

Ang.-Sax. — Anglo-Saxon. 

Ann. Reg. — Annual Register. 

Anom. or anom. — Anomalous. 

Anon, or An.t •— Anonymous. 

Ans. — Answer. 

Ant — Antiquities. 

Anth. — Anthony. 

Antw. ^ Antwerp. 

Aor. or aor. — Aorist. 

A.O.S.S. — Americaina OrietUa- 
Us Sodeiatu Socimtj Member 
of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. 

Ap. — Apostle; Appius. 

•p.t — Apudj in the writings of; 
as quoted by. 

Ap.t Apr or ApLf — ApriL 



A.P.6. or Ast. P.G.f —Professor 
of Astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege. 

Apo. or apo. — Apogee. 

Apoc — Apocalypse. 

A.R. — Afma Regina, Quaes 
Anne. 

A.B. — Arnio regnif in the yeai 
of the reign. 

Ar. or ar. ; Arr.f or arr.f — Ar- 
rived, arrivals. 

Arab., Anuf or Ar.f — Arabic 

Aroh. — Arohibald. 

Aroh. — Arohitecture. 

Archb.f — Archbishop. 

Arith. — Arithmetic 

Ark. — Arkansas. 

Arm. — Armoric ; Armenian. 

A.R.R. — Anno regm regis. In 
the year of the reign of the 
king. 

Arrond. or arrond. — Arrondisse- 
ment. 

A.R.S.S. — AnHquanontmRegiiM 
SocUtaiu SocktBy Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries. 

Art or art — Article 

As, — Arsenic 

As.t — Asia. 

A.S.A. — American Statistical 
Association. 

A.S.S.U. — American Sunday 
School Union. 

Ass.| Asstf or Assist Sec — As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Astrol. — Astrology. 

Astron. -» Astronomy. 

A.T. — Arohtreasurer. 

A.T.S. — American Temperanoe 
Society. 

A. T. S. — American Tract So^ 
cifty. 
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Att. *- Attic 

liXjbj* or AtLf ^ Attorney. 

Att7.-0eii. — Attorney-GeneraL 

Atty B* — Attoni6ys> 

An.— ^uneti French eUs. 

Au. — Auum (Gold). 

A.U.A. — American Unitarian 
Aflflooiatioo. 

Anb. TheoL Sem. ^ Anbnm 
Theological Seminaiy. 

A.U.C. — Jsmo urNf ooncfite, in 
the jear after the building of 
the city (Borne). 

Ang. — August; Augustus. 

Aust. or Austr.f — Austria, Aus- 
trian. 

AustraL — Australasia. 

Auth. Ver. — Authoriied Ver- 
sion (of the Bible). 

Ay. or ay.f —Average; avenue. 

Avoir, or av.f — Avourdupois. 

B. « Three hundred (one.). 

B. — Three thousand (one). 

B. — Batao^ bass. 

B. — Boron. 

B. or b. ; Blcf or bk.t — Book. 

B. or b. — Bay; born. 

B. A. ^ Bachelor of Arts. 

B. A. — British America. 

Ba. — Barium. 

BaiL or bail. — BaiHwick. 

Bal. — Balance. [sine. 

Bank. Mag. — Banker's Ifaga- 

Bar. — Baruch. 

Bar. or bar. — Barieyoom. 

Bar.t bbL| or bL — BarreL 

Bart or Btf — Baronet 

B.C. — Before Christ 

B.C.L. — Bachelor of Oivil Law. 

B.D. — BaccaUmrtm DMnUalu, 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd. or bd. — Bound 



Bds. or bds.— Boards (bound In), 
Beij. or Ben.t — Benjamin. 
Berks. — Berkshire. 
B. & L. D. — Duke of Brunswick 

and Lftnebuig. 
B. F. or B. fir. — Furkin of beer. 
BL — Bismuth. 

Bib. Sac — Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Bk. — Bank. 
Bk.torbk.t — Book. 
B.LL. — Baecahvreui Ltgvm^ 

Bachelor of Laws. 
BL or bL — BarreL f rds. 

Bis. or bis. ; BbL or bbL — Bat- 
Blackw. Mag. — Blackwood's 

Magazine. 
B.M. — ^acca&HM-eKt Mtdkkm^ 

Bachelor of Medicine 
B.M. — British MaiL 
B.M. — British Museum. 
Bor. or bor. — Borougli. 
Bos. — Boston. 
Bot ^ Botany. 
Bp. — Bishop. 
B.R. — Banco Beffii, or Jta^mo^ 

the King's or Queen's Bench. 
Br. — Bromine 
Br. or br. — Brig. 
Br. — Brother. Brs.- Brothers. 
Braz. — BnudL 
Brig. — Brigade; Brigadier. 
Brig.-6en. — Brigadier-QeneraL 
Brit or Br.t — British. 
Brit Alma. — British Almanac 
Brit Grit — British Critic. 
Brit Mus. — British Museum. 
Brit Quar. Rev. — British Quar. 

teriy Review. 
Brit and For. Rev. — British and 

Foreign Review. 
Bro.— Brother. Bros.— Brothers^ 
Br. Univ. — Brown University 
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Briis. — BmsMli. 

Bmx. — Bmsellw. 

Bt;.t — Baronet 

Bo. or bn.; Biisli.t or bnilut •» 

Biuhel, boBhels. 
Bnokfl. — Buckinghimnhire. 
B.y.— ^«a(a Virgo, BletMd Vir- 

gin. 
B.y.~S0M 9ahf ftrewalL 
G.— Cnsar; Gains. 
0. — Oarbon. 

0. •» A hundred ; a oentnry. 
0> — A hundred thouMmd (oacV 
00. — Two hundred. 
000. — Three hundred. 
OOOO.t or OD.— Four hundred. 
0.cro.<»Oape. 
0. or 0. •» O m imm , a hundred. 
0. or 0.— Oent, oenti. 
0. or 0.-— Oentime, oenthnea. 
0. or 0. — Ooomb, ooombe. 
0.t or cf; Ch.| oroh.|; Ohap. 

or chap. — Chapter, ohaptan. 
0.t or ct ; Oor. or oor.— Comer. 
0.t or o.t ; Cub. or oub.— Cubic 
0.— Childless. 
Oa. — Calcium. 
Oas. Aug. — Casar Augustas. 
tMBt par. — Cktimritparibm, other 

things being equaL 
GaL— CUendb, the Calends. 
Cal. — California. 
GasL — Cambridge. 
Can. — Canada. 
Can. or can. — Cantoa (a portion 

of territory). 
Cant. — Canticles. 
Cap. or cap. — CapitaL 
Gaps. — Capitals. 
Cap. or cap. — Cfaptrfi eapUtAim, 

chapter. 
Oapt. — Captain. 



Gapt^Cren. — Captain-Genend. 

Car. — Carpentry. 

Car. or oar. — Carat or carats. 

G.A.S. — CbtmediaattmsU Auk- 
demim SockUf Fellow of the 
Connecticut Academy. 

Gash. — - Cashier. 

Oath. — Catherine; Catholic. 

C.B. — Gape Breton. 

C.B. — Companion of the Bath. 

CO. — Cains College; County 
Commissioner; County Court. 

O.C.| — Account Current. 

C.C.0 — Corpus Ghristi College. 

CCIOO. ~. Ten thousand. 

CCCI9D0. — A hundred thou- 
sand. 

CO. P. — Gonrt of Oommoa 
Pleas. 

OD. -» Four hundred. 

Gd. — Cadmium. 

G.E. — Canada Bast 

C J:. — Giril Engineer. 

Ge. — Cerium. 

Gel. or Celtt — Celtio. 

Gen. — - Century. 

Cent — Cutimn, a hundred. 

Ct or cfl — QH^tTj eompan» 

C.H. — Court-house. 

Ch. — China. 

Ch4 or ch.| — Chapter, ohapteni 

Ch. or ch. — Chain, chains. 

Ch. or ch. — Chfld or chQdren. 

Ch. or Cf — Church. 

Ch. Ch.t or G. Ch. — ChiisI 
Church. 

Ch.t or Ohal. — Chaldee. 

Ch.t or ch.t; CbaL or chaL — 
Chaldron or chaldrons. 

Chanc — Chancellor. [ ters. 

Chap, or chap. — Chapter, chap* 

Clias. — Charles. 
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Cbmn. — Ghemtotry. [ner. 

Chris. Ex. >— Christiaii Ezami- 
Cht'iB. Month. Speo. — GhristiaQ 

Monthly Spectator. 
Chris. Quar. Speo. — Chiistiaa 

Quarterly Spectator. 
Chris. Bev. — Ghristian Beview. 
Chron. — Chronicles. 
Chron. — Chronology* 
Chs. — Churches. [sand. 

CIO. (contracted, M.).— A thou- 
Cic — Cicero. 
Circ — Circle or oirdea. 
Cit. — Citizen. 
C J. — Chief Justice. 
C J.C. — Cains Jnlins CsBsar. 
CL ^ Chlorine. 
GL — Claadinst Clergyman. 
CLf or Glk.-- Clerk. 
GL Dom. Com. --Clerk of the 

House of Commons. 
Cld. or dd. — Cleared. 
CH. — Nine hvndred. 
Cn. — CnsBns. 
Co. — Company; Cobalt. 
Co. or CO. ; Cy. f or cy.f— County. 
Coch. — CbeUearej a spoonftU. 
CoL — Colonel; Golossians. 
Col. — Column. 
Gold.t or odd.! — Colored. 
ColL — Collector. 
ColL — OoOega^ Colleag;ue. 
GoU. — OoBeffmm^ College. 
Com.— Commerce; Committee; 

Commentary; Commissioner; 

Commodore. 
Com. or com. — Commune. 
Gomdg. — Commanding. 
Com. Arr. — Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 
Comp. or comp. — Compare; 

oompound. 



Compar. or oompar. ; CQiiip.t or 

0Qmp.t — Comparative. 
Com. Ver. — Common Venion 

(of the BibleV 
Con.t or con.t ; Coi\j. or oo^J. — 

Co]\junctioD. 
Con. or con. .» ConnectlTe. 
Con. — OanUra, agahisti in oppo- 
sition. 
Con. Cr. or CCf — Contm em- 

dit. 
Conch. — Conchology. 
Cong, or C. — Congress. 
Gong. — QmgtMgf a gallon. 
Co^j. or coi^j. — Coqjnnctioii. 
Conn, or Con.t — Conneotioiit. 
Const, or Cons.t — Coostahle* 

Constitution. 
Contr. or contr. •» CootraetMii. 
Cop. — Coptic 
Cor. -» Gorinthiani. 
Cor. or oor. — Comer. 
Com. -* Cornish. 
Corol. — Corollary. 
Cor. Sec or Secy.f •» Gor»> 

spending Secretary. 
G.P. — Common Pleas. 
C.P. — Court of Probate 
C.P.S.— OfflM PrwaU mgiOkf 

Keeper of the Privy SeaL 
G.R.— Oarolus Rex, KingCharles. 
G.R. --- Oistof i2olMEi»riMS Keeper 

of the Bolls. 
C.IL¥, — 0ak9idarnm BoUtU- 

rum Patentkan, Calendar of 

the Patent Bolls. 
Cr. — Chromium. 
Cr. — Creditor; credit. 
Grim. Con. -« Criminal oonwiw 

sation. 
Grit. — Criterion, criteria. 
Grit Bey. — Critical Beview. 
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(XS» ^ Ckmrt of flcmtooi 
CS. — €M» fij^iOs Keeper of 
tiMBeeL 

Ctf or Goim. — ConneetkniL 

Ctcret — Gent; Court. 

Ctk or ote. •» Centk 

Co. •» Caproxn ( Copper). 

Cab. or cab. — Cable. 

oort. or oor.f — CarrBot. 

C.W. — Camula West 

Cwt. or ewt — Hondred-wein^t 

Cy .f or cy.f — Coonty. 

Cydo. — Cjolopedla. 

p. — DeoioB; Dotoh. 

P. — Didyxniom. 

P. — Five hondred. 

P. — FItb hundred thooumd. 

D. or d. — Deoime, deoimee. 

P. or d. — DenartHf, a penny. 

P. or d^'^DttiarU, penoe. 

P. or d. — Penier, denievk 

p. or d. — Pied. 

P.f or d.t ; PL or dL — Pimee. 

P.f or d.t ; Peg. or deg. — Pe- 
gree or degrees. 

P.f or d.t; Piam. or diam.— 
Piameter. 

P. or d.; da.t dy.)— Pay, days. 

da.t or dr. — Pangfater. 

Pan.—- Paaiel; Panish. 

Part — Partmoath. 

Pat, dat or P. — Pative (case). 

P.B. or Pomesd. B. — Pomes- 
day-book. 

P.C. — Da Oapo, again. 

P.C. —District of Columbia. 

P.C.L. — Pootor of Civil Law. 

1>,J).-^ DMmiaiiiDodor, Poctor 
of Pivinity. 

Pea. — Deacon. 

Pec — Dssember. 



Peo. er dec — PeolensSan. 
Pec or dec — Peclfnatioo. 
Peg. or deg. — Pegree, degrees 
PeL^Pelaware; Pelegatc 
PeL or deL — Iklmeamtf drew. 
Pern. — Pemocrat, Pemocratic 
Pan. or dem* — PemonstntiTe 

(pronoun). 
Pen. — Penmaik. 
Pep. — Peputy. 
Pept or dept ; Pep.t or dep.t — 

Pepartment 
Pent — Peuteronomy. 
P.F. — Pean of Faculty. 
Pft or Peftf — Pefendant 
P.O. — Dei graHA^ by the graot 

of (3od. 
P.O. — Hso graAUf thanks to 

(^od. 
Diam. or diam. — Piameter. 
Diet — Piotator; Piotionary. 
Dim. or dim. — Piminutiyc 
Dis. or dis. — Distance, distant 
Disc, or disc. ; Disctf or disct ;t 

Dis.t or dis.t — Discount 
Diss, or diss. — Dissertation. 
Diet or dist — District 
Dist-Atty. — District-Attorney. 
DiT. — Division. 
Div. or div. — Dividend. 
D.M. — Doctor of Music 
Do. or do. — DiUo, the same 
Doctt D.J or Dr. — Doctor. 
Dol., del., or dolLf — Dollar. 
Dols. or dols. — Dollars. 
D.O.M. — D0a cpUmo wtaximOf 

to God, the best, the greatest 
Dor. — Doric 

Dos. or doz. — Dozen, doieoa. 
D.P. — Doctor of Philosophy. 
Dpt — Deponent 
Dr.| — Dear. 
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l>r. — Debtor; Doctor. 

Dr. or dr. — Dram, drams. 

dr. — daughter. 

D.T. — Doclor Thtohgia^ Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

Dub. — Dnblin. 

Dub. Uniy. Kag. — Dublin Uni- 
Torsity Magazine. 

D.V. —Dm volmUe, God willing. 

Dwt. or dwt. — Pennyweight. 

Dy4 or d. ^ Day, days. 

£. — Two hundred & fifty (me.). 

£.1 — Earl. 

£. {after tHhi). — Edinburgh. 

£. — Erbium; East. 

£. by S. — East by south. 

£. or e. — Eagle, eagles. 

£. or e. — Ecu, ecus. 

•B. — Each. 

£ast. Isl. — Eastern Islands. 

£.B. — English Bible (common). 

£ben. — Ebenezer. 

£cct or Eccles. — EcclesiasticaL 

£ocl. — Ecclesiastes. 

Ecclus.— Ecclesiastious. 

Eclec. Mag. — Eclec. Magazine. 

Eclec Bey. — Eclec. Review. 

Ed.— Editor. Eds. — Editors. 

£d.t or ed.t — Edition. 

Edin. or Ed.t — Edinburgh. 

Edit, or edit — Edition. 

Edm. — Edmund. 

Edw. — Edward. 

E.E. — - Errors excepted. 

E^_£ll or ells English. 

E. FL — EU or ells Flemish. 

E. Fr. — Ell or ells French. 

E.G4 or £. g. ; e. g. or ex. g.f — 
£xempli graiid, for example. 

Eg.t — Egypu 

E.I. — East Indies. 

EJ.C. — East-India Cknnpany. 



E.LM.C0U. — East- India IGB- 

tary College. 
Elec. ^~ Electricity. 
Rlig- — Elizabeth. 
E. Ion. — East longitude. 
E2I.E. — East-north-east 
Ency. — Encyclopedia. 
Eng. — England, English. 
Engd. or engd. — Engraved. 
Ent — Entomology. 
Ent or ent — Entrance, [nary. 
Env. Ext — Envoy Extnundt- 
£p. or £pis.t — Epistle. 
Eph. — Ephesians; Ephraim. 
E.S. — Ell or ells Scotch. 
E.S JI. — Easlrsouth-east 
Esq. — Esquire. 
Esqs. -^ Esquires. 
Esth. — Esther. 
E.T. — English Translation 
et al. ^ JSt aUbif and elseid'ere. 
et al. — JEX aSi^ and others, 
et seq. — JBt iag i iewft'a, and what 

follows. 
etc.t or &c. — J3 osteri, ei emU~ 

ro, ti coUerOf and others; and 

so forth. 
Eth. — Ethiopic 
Evang. ^~ EvangelicaL 
Eve.t or eve. ;t Even, or even. — 

Evening. 
Ex. — Example. 
Exc- Excellency; Exception. 
Exch. ^~ Exchequer. 
Exclam. — Exclamation. 
Exec, or Exr.t — Executor. 
Exec. Cknn. — Executive Gom- 

mittee. 
Execx. — Executrix. 
Exod. or Ex.t — Exodus. 
Exon. D. — Exeter Domesday. 

book. 
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Bi.— Ezra. 

EkL-— Ezdim. 

£iek.--£xekieL 

F. — Flnorme. 

F. — Forty (OM.). 

F. — Forty thocuaxid (cmc). 

'F. or fl — Feminine (gender). 

F. or f: — /Vol, let it be made. 

F. or fl — Florin, florini. 

F.f f.t Fr. or fr. — Fnme, francs. 

F.f or t ;t Ft or ft— Foot, feet 

F,, Fr.t Fri. or Frid-f— Friday. 

Fa.t FLf Fla. or Flor.— Florida. 

Fahr. — Fahrenheit 

Far. or £ — Farthing, fiurthings. 

F JLS. — Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

Fath. or fiith.; Fth.t or fth.t — 
Fathom or fathoms. 

F.D. — Fidei Dtfemor^ Defender 
of the Faith. 

F.f or FL £.— Flemish ell or ells. 

Fe. — Ferram (Iron). 

Feb. — February. 

Fem. or fern. ; F. or t — ^Feminine. 

ff. — The Pandects. 

F J:.S. — Fellow of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

F.G.S. — Fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society. 

F.H.S. — Fellow of the Horti 
coltoral Society. 

Fig. or fig. — Figure, figures. 

Fig. or fig. — Figuratively. 

Fin.-* Finland. 

Finn. — Finnish. 

Fir. or fir. — Fvkin, firkins. 

FL or fl. — Flourished. 

Fl. E. — Flemish ell or ells. 

Flor. or Fla. — Florida. 

F.L.S. — Fellow of the Linnaan 
Society. 
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F. or f. m. — /Yal MtafMro, Jet a 

mixture be made. 
FoL or foL ; Faf or fo.t ; F.| er 

£1 — Folio, folioB. 
For. — Foreign. 
For. Quar. Eev. — Foreign Quar^ 

terly Beriew. 
Fort — ' Fortification. 
Fr. — France, French. 
Fr.f or Fran. — Francis. 
Fr. or fi*. ^ Franc, franca, 
fir. or tf — From. 
F.B.A.S. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Astronomical Society. 
Fras. Mag. — Fra8er*8 MagasinA. 
Fr. E. — French ell or ells. 
Fred. *- Frederic or Frederick. 
Freq. or fireq. -» Frequentative. 
F.B.G.S. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Geographical Society. 
Fri. — Friday. 
F.B. S. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Society. 
F.B.S. E. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Society, Edinburgh. 
F.B.S. L. — fellow of the Boyal 

Society, London. 
F.B.S.L. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Society of Literature. 
F.S. A. — Fellow of the Society 

of Arts. 
F. or fl s. a. — FSeU Memtckan or- 

tem, make it according to art 
F.S. A. £. — Fellow of the Socie- 
ty of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 
Ft or ft. — Foot, feet 
Ft or ft. — Fort 
Fth.t fth.t — Fathom, fathoms. 
Fur. or far. — Furlong, fariongs. 
Fut or fut — Future (tense). 
F.Z.S. — Fellow of the Zo5logi- 

cal Society. 
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G. — Four Irandred (one.)* 

G. — Forty thousand (ame,), 

G. — Gains; GeUins. 

G. — Glndnnm ; Genitive (oase). 

G. or g. — Guinea, guineas. 

G. or g. — Gnlfl 

G4 Ger. or Genn.t ^ Germany, 

German. 
Ga. or Geo. — Georgia. 
GaL — Galatians. 
Gal. or gal. — Gallon, gallons. 
GaU.t or gaU.t— Gallon, gallons. 
G.B. — Great Britain. 
G.C.B, — Grand Cross of the 

Bath. 
G.C.H.— Grand Gross of Hano 



Gen.—- General; Geneva. 

Gton. — Genesis (Book of). 

Gen. or gen. — GenitiTe (ease). 

Gent. — Gentleman. 

Gent. liag. — Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. 

G. gr. or g. gr. — Great gross. 

Geo. — George; G^rgia. 

Geog. or Geo.t — Greography. 

GeoL — Geology. 

Geom. — Geometry. 

Ger. — Germany, German. 

Ger. or ger. — Gerund. 

Gi. or gL — Gill, gills. 

Gib. — Gibraltar. 

Glas. — Glasgow. 

Goth, or Go.t — Gothic. 

Gdtt — G5tting9n. 

Got. — Governor. 

Gov.-Gen. — Govemor-GeneraL 

G.B. — Georgim Bex, King 
George. 

Gr. — Greek. 

Gr. or gr. — Grain, grains. 

Gram. •— Grammar. 
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Griesb. — Griesbach. 

Gro. or gro.^ Gross. 

Grot — Grotius. 

Gtt. or gtt — GuUOj a drop. 

Gtt. or gtt— GuU€Bj drops. 

Guin. or guin. — Guinea, guineaik 

H. — Two hundred {one,), 

H. — Two hundred th o usand. 

H. — Hydrogen. 

H. or h. — - Harbor, hdght. 

H. or h. — Hour, hours. 

h. -^ Husband. 

Hab. — Habakkuk. 

Hag. — HaggaL 

Ham. Ck>IL — Hamilton College. 

Hants. — Hampshire. 

Harv. or Har.f — Harvard. 

H.B.C.— Hndaon'sBayCompaajr. 

H.B.M. — His or Her Britannio 

Majesty. 
Hdkf. or hdkf. — Handkerchief! 
h.e. — S>c ettf that is, or this is. 
Heb. — Hebrew; Hebrews. 
Hebr.f — Hebrew; Hebrews. 
H.E.I.C. — Honorable Eastlndia 

Company. 
Hep. sulph. — Hepar sulphuris. 
Her. — Heraldry. 
Hf.4»d. or hf.-bd. — Half-bound. 
Hg. — Hydrargyrum (Mercury). 
Hhd. or hhd. ; Hd.t or hd.t — 

Hogshead, hogsheads. 
HiL — Hilary. 
Hind. — Hindostan. 
Hist. — History; Historical. 
HJ.S. — Btcjacet sepulkUf Hera 

lies buried. 
H.M. — His or Her Majesty. 
H.M.P. — Boc fnonumenkim pa- 

iuU, erected this monument. 
H.M.S. — His or Her Mf^jesty'i 

Ship or Service. 
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Hon* — • Honofabl^i. 

HoDd.t or hoDd.t ^ Honoied. 

Hort. — Horticnlturo. 

Ho6.-»Ho«ea. 

H.P. — Half-pay. 

H.R.— House of Bepresentatii 

H.B.E. — Holy Roman Emperor. 

H.B H. ^ His Boyal Highness. 

H.ILLP. -^ Bic requUtck mpaee, 

Here rests in peace. 
HrB.torhrB.;t H.orh. — Honn. 
H.S. -- Bte Jttet, Here Ues. 
hum. or hnmb. — Humble. 
Bund, or bund. ; Hun.t hun.t — 

Hundred, hundreds. 
L — lod'ne. 

L — One thousand (one). 
L n. in. -^ One, two, three; or 

first, sec(Mid, third. 
Lf Is.t or IsL — Island. 
Ia.t In.| or Ind. — Indiana, 
lb. or ib. ; Ibid.t or ibid.1 — iU- 

dIeM, in the same place. 
lO.f (by contraction, D.).— Five 

hundred. 
lOCt or DC. — Six hundred. 
lOCCt or DCC. ^ Seven hun- 
dred. 
lOCCCt or DCGO. — Eight 

hundred. 
lOCCCCt or DCCCO. — Nhia 

himdred. 
100. _ Five thousand. 
1000. — Fifty thousand. 
IceL or Ice. f— Iceland, Icelandic 
Ich. — • Ichthyology. 
Id. or id. — Idem, tadem; Udem, 

etedem, the same (author or 

authors). 
I.e. or i. e. — iif e<<, that is. 
I.H.S. — Jetui homUmum Sdhaior^ 

Jesus, the Saviour of men. 



mi-t or IV. — Four; fooitfa. 
ij. — Two(fiMdL). 
DL — Illinois. 
Dlus. — Illustration. 
Imp. or imp. — ImperiaL 
Imper. or imper. — Imperativs 

(mood). 
Imperfl or imperf.; Impf.t or 

imptf ^ Imperfect (tense). 
Impers. or impers.; Imp.t or 

imp.t — Impersonal (verb). 
In. or in. — Inch, inches. 
Inch. ^ Inchoative (verb), 
incog. — AteognUOf unknown. 
Incor^ or inoor. — Incorporated. 
Ind. — India, Indian ; Indiana. 
Ind. Ter. — Indian Territory. 
Indef. or indef. — Indefinite. 
Indie or indie; Ind.t or ind.t 

— Indicative (mood). 

Infin. or infin.; Inf.t or inf.t -~ 

Infinitive (mood), 
in lim. — M Umime, at the outset, 
in loc.t — Ml loco, in the place* 

on the passage. 
LN.B.L — Jemt$ NauremiB, JUm 

Juefawnmi, Jesus of Nazareth, 

King of the Jews. 
Ins. — Inspector. 
Ins.-(jen. — Inspector-GeneraL 
Insep. or insep. — Inseparable, 
inst — Instant, of this month. 
Int. or int. — Interest 
Inteij. or inteij.; InLf or intf 

— Interjection. 

in tnms. — hk froiujta, on the 

passage, 
lo. ^- Iowa. 
Ion. — Ionic 
LO.O.F. — Independent Order 

of Odd Fellows. 
Ipecac — Ipecacuanha. 
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ir.— Iridium. 

Ir.— Irish. . 

Ire. or Ir.f — Irebuid. 

Irreg. or irreg. — Irr^gnltf. 

Isa. — Isaiah. 

laLoriBL; iB-tMLf— Uuid. 

ItorltaLf — Italy. 

ItaL or Itf — Italian; Italic 

Itin.— Itinenuy. 

IV. — Four or fourth. 

IX.— Mine or ninth. 

J.— Judge; Jnlioi. 

j. — One(aMdL). 

J. JL — Jndge-Advoeata. 

Jao.—- Jacob. 

Jam. — Jamaioa. 

Jan.— January. 

Jap.— Japan. 

Jas. or Ja.t — James. 

J.C. — Jnlina CsBsar. 

J.G.D. — Jarit OnSt DodoTt 

Doctor of CiTil Law. 
J.D.—JiinMi itocior, Dootor of 

Laws. 
Jer. — Jeremiah. 
J.H.S, — - Jemu ko minm m Sakaiorf 

Jesus, the Saviour of man. 
Jno.|— John. 
Jona. — Jonathan. 
Joe.— Joseph. 
Josh.*- Joshua. 
Jour.*- Journal. 
J.P. — Justice of the Peace. 
J. Prob. —Judge of Probate. 
J.B. — Joooftnf i2««, King James. 
Jr. t jr.f ; Jun. or jun. — Junior. 
J.U.D. or J.y.D. — Jarit tilrjus- 

qtiB Doctor J Doctor of both 

Laws (of the Canon and the 

Civil Law). 
Jnd. — Judith. 
Judg.— Judges 



Judge- Ady. — Judge-AdTocata. 

JuL— JuHus. 

Jul4**July. 

JoL Per. — Julian Period. 

Jun.|— June. 

Jun. — Junius. 

Jun. or jun. — Junior. 

Jus. or Just.t — Justice. 

Jus. P. — Justice of the Peace. 

Just. — Justinian. 

K. — Kalium (Potassium). 

K. — Kmg. 

K. — Two hundred & fifty (oae. ). 

K. — Two hundred and fifty 

thousand (oae.). 
K.A.— Knight of St Andrew, 

in Russia. 
K.A.N.— Knight of Alexander 

Newski, hi Russia. 
Kan. ^~ Kansas. 
K.B. — King's Bench. 
K.B. — Knight of the Batn. 
K.B.A. — Knight of St. Bento 

d'Avis, in PortugaL 
K.B.E.— Knight of the Black 

Eagle, in Prussia. 
K C. — Kkig*s CounciL 
K.O. — Knight oi the Cresoent, 

in Turkey. 
K.C.B. — Knight Commander 

of the Bath. 
K. C. H. — Knight Commander 

of Hanover. 
K.C.S. — Knight of Charles lU. 

of Spain. 
K.E. — Knight of the Elephant, 

in Denmark. 
Ken.t or Ky. — Kentucky. 
K.F. — Knight of Ferdinand of 

Spain. 
K.F.M. — Knight of St Ferdi* 

nand and Merit, in Sicily. 
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K.O. — Knight of ttit Garter. 
K.G.C. — Knii^t of the Onnd 

Cross. 
K.G.C.B. — Kni^t of the Grand 

CroMoftheBath. 
K.G.F. — Knight of ttie Golden 

Fleece, in Spain. 
K.G.H. — Knight of the Giielph 

of Hanover. 
K.G.y. — Knight of Gnttayiu 

Vasa of Sweden. 
K.IL — Knight of Hanorer. 
Kil. or UL — KUderidn, kilder 

khis. 
Kingd. or kingd.; Km.t or km.t 

— Kingdom. 
K J. — Knight of St Joaohim. 
K.L. or K.L.A. ^ Knight of Leo- 
pold of Anatria. 
K.L.H. — Knight of the Legion 

of Honor. 
K.H. — Knight of Malta. 
KuLf or km.t — Kingdom. 
K. Mess. — King's Messenger. 
K.BLH. — Knight of Merit, in 

Holstein. 
K.M J. — Knight of Maximilian 

Joseph of Bavaria. 
K.M.T. — Knight of Maria The- 
resa of Austria. 
K.N. — Know Nothing. 
Kniok. — Knickerbocker. 
K.N.S. — Knight of the Boyal 

North Star, in Sweden. 
Knt, Kt.t or K.t — Knight. 
K.P. — Knight of St Patrick. 
K.R.E. — Knight of the Bed £a 

gle, in Prassia. 
K.S. — Knight of the Sword, hi 

Sweden. 
K.S. A. — Knight of St Anne oi 

Sossia. 



K.S.E. — Knight of St. EHwtt» 

in France 
K.S.F. — Knight of St Fernando 

of Spain. 
K.S.F.M. — Knight of St Ferdi- 
nand and Merit, in Naples. 
K.S.G.— Knight of St George 

of Bossia. 
K.S.H. — Knight of St Hubert 

of Bavaria. 
K.S J. — Knight of St Janua* 

rins of Naples. 
K.S.L. — Knight of the Sun and 

Lion, in Persia. 
K.S.M. & S.G. — Knight of St 

Michael and St Geoiga of the 

Ionian Islands. 
K.S.P. ^ Knight of St Stanis- 
laus ot Poland. 
K.S.S.— Kni^t of the South- 

em Star of the Bnudls. 
K.S.S. — Knight of the Sword, 

in Sweden. 
K.S.W.— Knight of St Wladi- 

mir of Russia. 
K.T. — Knight of the Thistle. 
Ktt — Knight 
K.T.S. — Knight of the Towei 

and Sword, in Portugal. 
K.W. — Knight of William of 

the Netherlands. 
K.W.E. ^ Knight of the White 

Eagle, in Poland. 
Ky. — Kentucky. 
L. — Fifty or fiftieth. 
L. — Fif^ thousand (ohc). 
L.-— Latin; Lucius; Lithium. 
L. (after tUht), — London. 
L. or L -— Lake; lane. 
L. or L — Line, lines ; link, liniu. 
L.t or 1. ;t Lea. or lea. ; Leag.f oc 

leag.f — League^ leagues. 
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L. or I. ; Lib. cr lib. — ZAer, 

book. 
L4 or L ;t Lib.! or lib. ;t Lb., lb. 

or ^. '^ Libra or Ukrwy ponnd 

or pounds in weight. 
L.t £, or Lf — libra or Sbrm^ 

ponnd or pounds sterling. 
La. — Lantanum. 
La. or Lon.t — Looisiana. 
Ladp. — Ladyship. 
Lam. — Lamentations. 
Lat. — Latin. 
LaL or lat — Latitode. 
Lb., lb. or 1>. — Poond or poonds 

weight. 
L.C. — Lord Chancellor. 
L.G. — Lower Canada. 
Lo. — Loco cUato, in the place 

cited. 
I.C. — Lowercase. 
L.C J. — Lord Chief Justice. 
L.D. — Lady-Day. 
Ld. or L.t — Lord. 
Ldp. or Lp.t — Lordship. 
Lea. or lea. — League, leagues. 
Leg. — Legate. 
Legis. or L^.f — Legislature. 
Leip. — Leiptig or Leipsic. 
Lev. — Leviticus (Book of)* 
Leyd. — Ley den. 
L.L — Long Island. 
Li. or L. — Lithium. 
Lib. — Librarian. 
Lib. or lib. — lAbtr, book. 
Lieut, or LLf — Lieutenant. 
Lieut.- C(d.— Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut.-Gen. -^ Lieutenant-Gen^ 

fbL 
Iieat.-OoT. — Lieutenant-Go 

▼emor. 
Lit. — Literary. 
Lit. — Literary Magazine. 



Lit. or lit. — LiteraOy. 

Liy. or Liyerp. ; LpooLf or Lpl.l 

^liTerpooL 
Liy. or liy. — Liyra, liyres. 
LL.B. — Legmn Baccalaureua 

Bachelor of Laws. 
LL.D. — Legum Dodor, Doctor 

of Laws. 
LL — Loco kmdato, in the place 

quoted. 
L.N.E.S. — Ladies* Negro Edu- 
cation Society. 
Lon. or Ion. ; Long.f or long.t — 

Longitude. 
Lond. or Lon.t — Loudon. 
Lou.t — Louisiana. 
L.P. — Large paper. 
L.S. — Loau ngilHy place of the 

seaL 
L.S. — Left side. 
L. s. d. — Livres, sous, deniers. 
L.t or £f s. d. — Pounds, shil 

lings, pence. 
Lt.t — Lieutenant 
Lt. Inf. — Light Infantry. 
LX. — Sixty or sixtieth. 
LXL. — Ninety {amc.), 
LXX. — Seventy or seyendeUi. 
LXX.— The Septuagint (Version 

of the Old Testament). 
LXXX. — Eighty or eightieth. 
M. — MQh^ a thousand. 
M. — Million. 
M. — Manlins; Marcus. 
M. — Martins; Mutius. 
M. or Mon. — Monday. 
M. or Mons. — Monsieur. 
M.t or Marq. — Marquis. 
M. or m. — Maiupulm^ handful. 
M. or m. — if erwur A, by measure. 
M. or m. — Mixtvra^ a mixture 
M. or m. — Mix. 
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If. or m. ^-Mile, mQes. 

M.t X. or m. — J/eritfief, noon. 

ILorm.; Uaa.toTmas.;t Maso. 
or maso^— Mascnline (gender). 

M.t or m.;t ML or UL — Mill, 
mills. 

M. or m.; Mln. or min. — Mi- 
nute, minntea. 

M.t m.;t Mo. or mo. — Month, 
months. 

m. — Married. 

M. A. — Master of Arts. 

M. A. — Military Academy. 

Ma. — Minnesota. 

Ma. or Mg. — Magnesium. 

Maco. or Macf — Maooabees. 

Mad. — Madam. 

Mad. — Madrid. (sity. 

Mad. Uniy. — Madison Univer- 

Mag. — Magazine. 

M%i. — Mi^or. 

Mi^. Gen. — Miyor-GeneraL 

Mai. — MalachL 

M.A.L.A. — Mechanic Appren- 
tices* Library Association. 

Mam. -» Mamercus. 

Man. — Manasses (Book of). 

Manch. — Manchester. 

Mar.f — March. 

March. — Marchioness. 

Marg. Tran. ^~ Marginal Trans- 
lation. 

Marq. — Marquis. 

Maso. or masc. — Masculine. 

Mass. or Ms.t — Massachusetts. 

Math. — Mathematics; Mathe- 
matician. 

Matt or MaLf — Matthew. 

M.B. — Medicina Baccakmrem, 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.B. — Munca Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Music. 



M.C. — Master-Commandant. 

M.C. — Member of (Congress. 

M.D. — Medidna Doetar, Doctai 
of Medicine. 

Md. — Maryland. 

Mdlle. or Mllcf — Mademoiselle. 

Me. — Maine. 

Meas. «- Measure. 

Mech. — Mechanics. 

Med. -— Medicine. 

Med. or med. — MedicaL 

Mem. --> JfenteniOf remember. 

Mem. — Memorandum, Mono- 
randa. 

Merc — Mercury. 

Messrs. or MM.t — Messieurs, 
Grentlemen. 

Met. — Metaphysics. 

Metaph. — Metaphor, [rically 

Metaph. or metaph. — Metapho- 

Meteor. — Meteorology. 

Meth. — Methodist 

Mex. — Mexico or Mexican. 

Mg. — Magnesium. 

M.-Goth. — MoBso-Grothic. 

M.H.S. ^ Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society. 

M.H.S. — Member of the Histo- 
rical Society. 

Mi. or mi. — Mill, mills. 

Mic — Micah. 

Mich. — Michael; Michaelmas. 

Mich. ^- Michigan. 

Mid. — Midshipman. 

Mid. or mid. — Middle (Toice). 

Mil. — Military. 

Min. — Mineralogy. 

Min. or min. — Minute, minutes. 

Min. Plen. — Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Miss, or MLf — Mississippi. 

Miss. Sta. — Missionary Statioa 
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M L.A. — Mercantile- Libnury 

AflBOoiatdon. 
Mls.t or nU«.t — MUIb. 
MM.t — Messieiin, Gentiemen. 
MM. — Two thousand. 
&Im6. — Madame. 
M.M.S. — Morayian IGuionaiy 

Society. 
M.BLS.S. — MaatadmmtimmB 

FeUow of the Masaaohuaetti 

Medical Society. 
Mn. —• Manganese. 
Mo. — MissonrL 
Mo. — Molybdenum. 
Mo. or mo. — Month, months. 
Mob. — Mobile. 
Mod. — Modem. 
Mon. -» Monday. 
Mons. -^ Monsienr, Sir. 
Mom. or mom. *- Moming. 
M.P. — Member of Parliament. 
M.P. — Member of Police. 
Mr. — Mister. 
M.B. A.S. — Member of the Boyal 

Asiatic Society. 
M.B.C.S. — Member of the Boyal 

College of Surgeons. 
M. B.I. — Member of the Boyal 

Institution. 
K.B.L A. — Member of the Boyal 

Irish Academy. 
Mrs. ^ Mistress. 
M.B.S.L.— Member of the Boyal 

Society of Literature. 
BLS.— JfemorMSMcmm, Sacred 

to the memory. 
BLS. — Mood-stem. 
MS. — Mamucripiiim, Manu- 
script MSS.^ Manuscripts. 
Ms.t — Massachusetts. 
Mt — Mount or mountain. 



M.T.C. or M. TulL Cio Mar 

cus Tullius Cicero. 

Mus. — Museum; Music 

Mns. D. — Doctor of Music 

M.W. — Most Worthy. 

M.W.S. — Member of the Wer 
nerian Society. 

Myth. — Mythology. 

N. ^ Nhie hundred {ane.). 

N. — Nine thousand (one,), 

N. — Nitrogen; Nortii. 

N., Norn, or nom. — Nominatlvvb 

N. or n. — Name, noun. 

N. or n. ; Neut or neut.— Neuter. 

N. or n. — Note, notes. 

N.f n. ;t Na. or na. — Nail, nailk 

N4 or n.;| No. — Number. 

n. — Near. 

N. A. or N. Am.t — North Ame- 
rica, North American. 

Na. — Natrium (Sodium). 

Na. or na. — Nail, nails. 

Nah. — Nahum. 

Nat — National; NaturaL 

Nath. — Nathanael or NathanioL 

Naut — Nautical. 

N.B. — New Brunswick. 

N.B. — North Britain. 

N.B. — • Nota 6efM, mark welL 

N. Brit Bev. — North -British 
Beview. 

N.C.t — New Church. 

N.C. — North Carolina. 

N.E. — New England. 

N.E.— North-east 

Neb. — Nebraska. 

N. Eng. — New-Englander {pab,) 

Neh. — Nehemiah. 

nem. con. or nem. diss. — iVe- 
mtfie contradiceiUe^ or nemuM 
di8$entimU; no one opposing 
unanimously. 
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Hetfa. -~ Netheriands. 

Neut. or neat— Neuter (gender). 

New Tert. or N. T. — New Tee- 

tament. 
N.F. — Newfoundland. 
N.H. — New Hampshire. 
M H.H.S. — New-Hampshire 

Hittorioal Society. 
MLorNk. — Niokle. 
N J. — New Jersey. 
N.L. or N. lat — Nortii latitade. 
N. L or n,L^N<m Bguei, it does 

not appear. 
NLfornLt— NaiL 
Nl8.t or nl8.t — Nails. 
N.M. — New Mexico. 
N.N.E. ^ North-north-east. 
N.N. W. — North-north-west 
N.O. — New Orleans. 
No. orno.| — JV^aiwroorfioM6re, 

number. Nos. — Numbers. 
Nom. or nom. — Nominative. 
Nov. — November. 
N.F. — New Providence. 
N.P. — Notary Public. 
N.S. — New Style (after 1752). 
N.S.— Nova Scotia. 
N.T. — New Testament 
n.u. — Name or names unknown. 
Num. ^- NumeraL 
Num. or Numb.t — Numbers 

(Book of). 
Numer. — • Numerator. 
Nux vom. — Nux vomica. 
N. V.M. — Nativity of the Virghi 

Mary. 
N. W. ^ Norm-west 

N.Y NswYork. 

N.T.H.S.— New-Tork Historical 

Society. 
N.Y. Rev. —New-York Review 
N. ZeaL — New Zealand. 



O. — Ohio. 

0. — Eleven (one.). 

0. — Eleven thousand ((Mc). 

0. — Oxygen. 

0^ 80t, or OOOf. — Thrse 
atoms of oxygen. 

Ob. 01 ob. — Obiit, he or she died. 

Obad. — Obadiah. 

Obj. or ob.t ^ Objection. 

(yfajj. or ob.t — Objective (case). 

Obs. — Observation. 

Obs. — Observatory. 

Obs. or obs. — Obsolete. 

Obtt or obedt — Obedient 

Oct — October. 

O.F. — Odd Fellow, or Odd Fd- 
lows. 

Old Test or O.T. — Old Testa* 
ment 

Olym. — Olympiad. 

Op. or op. ^ Opposite. 

Opt -^ Optics. 

Opt or opt ; Optatf or optatf 
— Optative (mood). 

(Xr. — Oregon. 

Ord. — Ordinary. 

Omith. *- Omi^ology. 

O.S. — Old Style (before 1752). 

Os. — Osmium. 

O.T. — Oregon Territory. 

O.T. — Old Testament 

O.U. A. — Order of United Ame- 
ricans. 

Oxfl — Oxford. 

Oxon. — Oxoma, OKomi, Oxford. 

Os. or OS. — ' Ounce, ounces. 

P. or G. — Four hundred (one.). 

P. — Four hundred thousand, 

P. — Phosphorus. 

P. — Publius. 

P.f or p. — Page. 

P. or p. — Pint, pints ; pole, polflBi 
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F Of p. — ParHieula or pugSBm, 
what is taken between ttie 
fingers. 

r.t or p.;t Part or part — Par- 
tieiple. 

P.t p. ;t PL or pL — Pipe, pipes. 

P.f Pop. or pop. — - Popnliddon. 

P. A. or p JL — Participial udjei^ 
tiye. 

Pa.t or Penn. — Pennsjlrania. 

P. JS. or p. »q. — PflitSf ajfuajsiy 
equal parts. 

PaL — Palestine. 

Pamph. — Pamphleteer. 

Par. — Paragraph. 

Par. or par. — Parish. 

Par. Pas. «- Parallel passage or 
passages. 

ParL — Parliament 

Pari, or pad. — Parliamentary. 

Part or part — Participle. 

Partlo. or partio. — Particle. 

Pash. or paah. — • PashaHo. 

Pass. — PassiTe (voice). 

Payt — Payment 

Pb. — Plnmbnm (Lead). 

F.C. — Patrei Oomeripti, Con- 
script Fadiers; Senators. 

P.O. — PriTy CoTmsellor. 

Pd. — Palladinm. 

Pd. or pd. -^ Paid. 

P.E.L — Prince Edward Island. 

Pen. or pen. — Peninsnla. 

Fenn. — Pennsylvania. 

Pent. — Pentecost 

Per. — Persia or Persian. 

per an.— Per oihnhii, by the year. 

per ctt or per cent — Per em^ 
tain, by the hnndred. 

Perf. or perf.; Pf.t or pfcf — 
Perfect (tense). 

Peri. -—Perigee. 



I 



Pers. or pers. — PerMm. 

Pers. or pers. pron. — Personal 

pronoun. 
Persp. — PerspeotiTe. 
Pet — Peter. 

Pf.t or pf.t — Perfect (tense). 
Ph. D. or P. D.f — Pmoaopkim 

Doctor^ Doctor of Philosophy. 
PhiL — PhUip; Philippians. 
Phil. — Philosophy. 
Phil, or phil. — Philosophically. 
Phila. or Phil.t — Philadelphia. 
Philem. — Philemon. 
PhiL Kag. — PhUosophical Ha- 

gazine. 
Philom. — PAtZofluuAet, ft lover 

of learning. 
Philomath. — PhUomaikuiuUiBm^ 

a lover of mathematics. 
PhiL Trans. — Philosophical 

Transactions. 
Phosph. — Phosphoms. 
Phren. — Phrenology. 
P.H.S. — Pennsylvania Historl 

cal Sooiety. 
PL or pi. — Pipe, pipes. 
Pinx. or pxtf — Piimt^ painteO. 
Pk. or pk. — Peck. 
Pks. or pks. ^- Pecks. 
PL or pL — Place. 
PL or pL — Plate or plates, 
PL or pi. ; Plur. or plur.— PluraL 
PL or Ptf — Platinum. 
Plup. or plup. ; Plupf.t or plnpflt 

— Pluperfect 
Plff. — Plaintiff. 
Plur. or piur. — Plural. 
P.M. — Postmaster. 
P.M. — Passed Midshipman. 
P.M.t P.M. or p.m. — PoU mtri- 

(Uem, afternoon, evening. 
P M.Q. — PoBtmaster-Q«n«ftL 
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P JIG. — ProfiMuor of Mnsio in 
Gresham College. 

P.O.^PoBt-^Xffice. 

Poet, or poet. — Poetioally. 

Pop. or pop. — Popnlmtioii. 

Port — Portugal or Portogneae. 

Posit or poeit — Poaitire. 

Pot or pot — Pottle, pottlea. 

P.P. — Pmku pairum, the Je- 
8nitB*4MU'k in powder. 

P.P.C. — Pcmr prmdn eomgif 
to take leaye. 

Pp. or pp. — Pages. 

P. p. or p. p. -* Past participle. 

P. pr. or p. pr. — Participle pre- 
sent 

Ppt or ppt — FrmparakUf pre- 
pared. 

P.R. — Pcpuku J go e m wi , the 
Roman people. 

P.B. — Porto Rico. 

pr.| — Par, by the. 

Pr. or pr. — Pronoonoe. 

Pr.f or pr.t — Piorince. 

Pr.f or pr.f ; Pron. or pron. — 
Pronoun. 

Pr.f or pr.;t Pret or pret — 
Preterite (tense). 

Fr. p. or pr. p. — Present parti- 
ciple. 

P.R. A. — President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Pref. — Prefluse. 

Prep, or prep. -^ Preposition. 

Pres. or pres. — Present (tense). 

Pres. — President 

Prerid. — Presidency. 

Pret — Preterite (tense). 

Prim, or prim. — Primary. 

Prob. '— Problem. 

ProfL — Professor. 

Pron. or pron. — Pronoon. 



Pron. or pron. a4j. — Pronomi- 
nal a^ectiye. 

Prop. — Proposition. 

Prot — Protestant 

Pro tern. — Protempartf fin the 
time being. 

ProT. — Proverbs; Provost 

Prov. or prov. — Province. 

prox. — Proximo, next (month). 

Prp.t or prp.t — Preposition. 

P.R.S President of the Royal 

Society. 

Pms. — Pnissia or Prussian. 

P.S. — Participle-stem. 

P.S.— Pos< tcr^pfum, Postseript. 

P.S. — Privy SeaL 

Ps. — Psalm or Psalms. 

P.T. or p. t — Postrtown. 

Ptf^Platinnm. 

Ptorpt — Part; port; point 

Ptorpt — Pint 

Pts.orpts. — Phits. 

P. Th. G. ~ Professor of Theo- 
logy in Gresham College. 

P. V. or p.v. — Post-village. 

Pub. — Publisher; Publication; 
published. 

Pub. Doc. — Publio Documents. 

Puis. — Pulsatilla. 

Pun. or pun. — Puncheon : pan- 
cheons. 

Pwt or pwt — Pennywei^it, 
pennyweights. 

Q. — Five hundred (iMe.). 

Q. — Five hundred thousand. 

Q. — Quintus; (^uintius. 

Q. — Queen. 

Q., <)ues. or Questf — Question. 

Q. or q. — Quadrans, a farthing; 
quadra$iUi, fiurthings. 

Q.| or q4 Qu.f or qu. ;t Qy. oi 
qy. — Quewe^ inquire; qoery. 
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f . — Qmom, as it were. 
Q.B. — Queen's Bench. 
Q.C. — Queen's College. 
Q.G. ^ Queen's GounseL 
Q. d. or q. d. — • Qttojft dicol, as if 

he should say; giioit dg clM W, as 

if said; gwui dixi u etf as if he 

had said. 
Q.E. or q.e. — Quod est, which is. 
Q.E.D. — Quod enU d&montlnm' 

dun^ which was to be proved. 
Q.E.F. ^ Quod erat fadendum, 

which was to be done. 
qA. — Quantum Sbei^ as much as 

yon please. 
Q. Mess. — Queen's Messenger. 
Qm. or qm. — QuomodOf how, by 

what means. 
q. p. or q. pi. ^ Quauium ptactt^ 

as much as yon please. 
Qr. or qr. — Quarter. 
Qrs. or qrs. — Quarters. 
Q.S. — Quarter Sessions. 
q.s. — Quanitan iufficU^ a suffi 

cient quantity. 
Qt. or qt. — Quart. 
Qts. or qts. — Quarts. 
Quar. or Qu.t — Quarterly. 
Ques. — Question. 
Quint. — Quintilius. 
q. y. — Quoftium vii , as much as 

you will, 
q. y. — Quod vide, which see. 
Qy. or qy. — Query. 
B. — Eighty (one.). 
B. — Eighty thousand {one.). 
B. — Sedp6f take. 
B. — Segma, Queen. 
B. — J2ea;, King. 
B. — Rhodium. 

B.^ or Rem. — Remark, Remarks. 
B.t or Russ. — Russia, Russian. 



B.orr. — Biyor. 

R. or T. — Rod, rods. 

B. or r. — Rood, roods. 

R.torr.t — Rule. 

r. — Resides; retired; rises. 

R. A. — Boyal Academy. 

R.A. — Royal Academician. 

R. A. — Royal Arch. 

R. A. — Royal Artillery. 

R. A. — Russian America. 

Rad. — BadicaL 

Rd.t or rd.t — Rod; rood. 

R.E. — Royal Engineers. 

Re. or re. — Removed. 

Rec. — Recipe. 

Reed. — Received. 

Recpt.) — Receipt. 

Rec Sec. or Secy.f — Recording 

Secretary. 
RecL — Rector. 

Ref. — Reformation; Reformed. 
Ref. Ch. — Reformed Church. 
Refl or ref. ^ Reference. 
Reg. — Register, Registry. 
Reg. Prof. — Regius Professor. 
Regr. — Registrar. 
Regt. — Regiment. 
ReL or reL pron. ; Rel. or rel. pr.t 

— Relative pronoun. 
Rem. — Remark or remarks. 
Rep. — Reporter. 
Rep. — Representative. 
Repub. or Rep.t — Republic. 
Rev. — Reverend; Revelation. 
Rev. — Review. 
Rhet. — Rhetoric 
R.L — Rhode Island. 
R.I.H.S. ^ Rhode-Island HistO' 

rioal Society. 
Richd. — Richard. 
R.M. — Boyal Marines. 
R.K. — Boyal Navy. 
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Knigfat of the Order of the 

Polar Star. 
Bo. —wBado, rigbt<hand peg*. 
Bobt — Robert. 
Ron. — BonMinii (Book of). 
Rom. Cath. — Bomaa Gatfac^o. 
B.P. — JUgiMi Profmar^ the 

Kt'ng'B Profeuor. 
R.P. — XeqmbSea^ RepubHo. 
R.R. — Railroad. 
R.S. — Right side. 
R.S.S.— i2t^ Soeutatm Soeim, 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 
RL Hon. — Right Honorable. 
Rt Rey. — Right Reyerend. 
Rt. Wpfhl. — Right Worthipfbl. 
Rn. ~- Runic. 

Ru!w. ^- Romia or Russian. 
R.W. — Right Worthy. 
R. W.O. — Siddar€ of Wiua Or- 

(^ Knight of the Order of 

Wbmu 
S. ^~ Sextos ; seyen (cmc). 
S. — Solo (m ^aUan tmuk), 
S. — Stem (of a word). 
S. — Sulphur; Sunday. 
S. or So.t — South. 
S.J or s4 — See. 
S. or 8. — Set, sets; sign, signs. 
S. or 8. — SoSdus^ a shilling. 
S. or s. — SoUdi, shillings. 
S. or s. — Sou, sous. 
S. Of s.; Sec or sec — Second, 

seconds. 
S.ors.; Sectorseo.;t Sector 

sect. — Section* 
SS. or ss.; Sects. «r sects. -*• 

Sections. 
S.| or s. ;| Ser. or ser. — Series. 
S.t or s.;t Sing, or sing. — Sin- 

golar (number) 



S.t or s. ;t Subst or subet — A 
subetantiye (noun). 

S.t s.;t SS. or ss. — Amu, half. 

s.| ss.t sc or sciL — ScUicetf to 
wit, namely. 

BJL — Stamdum arttm^ according 
to art. 

S. A. or S.Am.t — Sonth America. 

Sam. -— Samaritan ; Samuel. 

Sansc. or Sans.t — Sanscrit 

S. A.S. — SocUiatu Jbdiquariorum 
Soeiui, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquarians. 

Sat or Sa.t ~^ Saturday. 

Sax. — Saxon. 

Sax. Chron. — Saxon Chronicle 

Sb. — Stibium (Antimony). 

S.C, — SmaUti CbfwiiteHn,a de- 
cree of the Senate 

S.C. — Sontii Oarolina. 

Sc. or sc. ; Scr.t or sor.f — Scru- 
ple, scruples. 

Sc or sc ^ Scm^nUj engrayed. 

sc or sciL — SciUcet, namely. 

S. caps. — Small capitals. 

Sch. or sch.; Schr.f or schr.^ 
^ Schooner. 

Schs. or sobs. — Schooners. 

Sci. — Science 

Scip. — Scipic 

Sclav. ^- Sclavonic 

Scot — Scotiand. 

Scot — Scotch or Scottish. 

Sc. Pen.'^ Scandinayian Penfai- 
sula. 

Sculp, or sculp. — ficiijpsit, (he 
or she) engraved. 

S.E. — South-east 

Se. — Seleniumi 

Schol. — SchoSum, a note. 

SchoL — ScktjUa, notes. 

Sec or sec — Second, seoonla. 
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Beef — Section. 

Sec. or Secy.f — Secretiiry. 

S{*o. Leg. — Secretary of Lega- 
tion. 

Sect, or sect.— Section. 

Sects, or seots. — Sectiona. 

Select. — Selection or selections. 

Sen. — Senate; Senator. 

Sen. or sen. — Senior. 

Sept. or Sep.t — September. 

Sept. — Septnagint. 

saq. or sq.f ^ Segnrnte, and in 

what follows, 
eqq. or sqq.t — SeguetUibiiif and 
in the following (places). 

Ser. or ser. — Series. 

Serg. -~ Sergeant. 

Serg.-!!^, — Seigeant-M^jor. 

Seij. — Serjeant. 

Serv. — Servins. 

Seryt. — Servant. 

Sex. — Seztns. 

S.G. — Sonth Georgia. 

Shak. — Shakspeare. 

S.H.S. — SocutaiU BSstorim A>- 
CNit, Fellow of tlM Historical 
Society. 

SL — Silicinm or SiUoon. 

Sic — Sicily or Sicilian. 

Sim. or sim. — Similarly. 

Sing, or sing. — Singular. 

S. Isl. — Sandwich Islands. 

SJ.C— Supreme Judicial Court 

8.L.— Solicitor at Law (Scot). 

8.L. or S. lat — South latitude. 

Sid. or sld.^- Sailed. 

S. L. P.q. Preston. Soc Hon. — 
SoeietatU LUeraria PhUotophi' 
caque Prettonentii Sodm HO' 
norarim. Honorary Member of 
the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Preston. 



S.M. Lond. Soc. Cor. — SocklaHi 
Medica Londonenm Sodut Oar* 
Corresponding Member of the 
London Medical Society. 

Sn. — Stannum (Tki). 

s. n. — Secundum iMtfiiran, ac- 
cording to nature. 

So.t — South. 

Soc IsL — Society Islands. 

SoL — Solomon. 

SoL — Solicitor; Solution. 

SoL-Gen. — Solicitor-GreneraL 

S. of Sol. — Song of Solomon. 

South. Lit Mess. — • Southern 
Literary Messenger. 

South. Quar. Bey. — Southern 
Quarterly Beview. 

S.P. or s. p. — Seaport 

S.P. or s. p. — Bute prole, without 
issue 

Sp. — Spain or Spanish. 

S,P,A.S.~SocietalUPhao$qphiocB 
Americana Sodut^ Member of 
the American Philosophical 
Society. 

S.P.G. — Society for the Propa- 
gation of the (jrospel. 

Sp. or sp. gr. — Specific gravity. 

S.P.Q.B. — SeiuOus Popuhuque 
Romanui, the Senate and Bo- 
man people. 

Sq. or sq. ft — Square foot, feet 

Sq. or sq. in. — Square inch or 
inches. 

Sq. or sq. QL — Square mile or 
miles. 

Sq. or sq. r. — Square rood or 
roods. 

Sq. or sq. yd. — Square yard. 

Sq. or sq. yds. — Square yards. 

sq.f — In what follows. 

sqq.f — In the following (placed 
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Br. ^- Stnmtiiiiii. 8r.| — Sir. 
6.B.L— Atcnan Mo mam um Impe^ 

rMM, tiM holy Boman empire. 
8.B.8. -- fiwMlalu iSe^ Awwf, 

Fellow of the Boyal Sooie^. 
8.8. — Sunday School 
88. or as. — Seotiona. 
SS. or aa. •* Aaiii, halt 
88.t or aa.t — finSeaC, to wit 
B.8.G. — Solieitor before the 

Supreme Conrta (Scothmd). 
S.8.E. — Soath-Boatii-eaat. 
S.S. W. — Soatb-aonth-weat 
St. — Saint 

St or at— Street; Strait 
Stat — Statute or atatatea. 
S.T.D. — Bmetm Tktologim Doe- 

iOTf Doctor of Divinity. 
Ster. or ater.; Stg.t or 8tg.t — 

Steriing. 
S.T.P. — Smeta Tkeobgim Pro- 

futoTf Professor of Divinity. 
Sts. or ata. — Streeta. 
Sabj. or sabj.; Sabjnnctf or 

sabjunctt — Subjunctive. 
Snbst or aubst — Subatantiye. 
Soff. or Buff. — Suffix. 
Su.-Ootfa. — Suio-Gothio. 
Sulph. — Sulphur or sulphuroua. 
Sup. — Supplement 
Super, or super. — Superfine. 
SuperL or auperL -» Superlative. 
Supt — Superintendent 
Surg. — Surgeon; Surgery. 
8uig.-0en. — Surgeon-GeneraL 
Surv. — Surveyor. 
Surv.-6en.— Surveyor-GtoneraL 
Sus. — Susannah. 
8. W. — South-west 
Sw. — Sweden or Swedish. 
Swits. — Switzerland. 
8yr. — Syria or Syriao. 



T. — A hundred and aiztyCaac). 

T. — A hundred and sixty thou- 
sand (one). 

T. — Technical (term). 

T. — Tenor (•» MHnc). 

T. — Titus; Titius; TuIUus. 

T.f or Tur*— Turkey or Turkish. 

T.— TWOS the whole band after 
a solo. 

T. or t; Tn.t or tn.t— -Town, 
township. 

T. or t ; Tom.t or toiii.t — ^Tome, 
tomes. 

T. or t — Ton, tons; tun, tuna. 

T. or tr.— THEb, a shake. 

Ta. — Tantalum (Columbinm). 

Te. — Tellurium. 

Tenn. or Ten.t — Tennessee 

Ter. — Territory. 

Term. "-> Termination* 

Tex. — Texas. 

Text Bee — TVxtes JSec^tes, tlie 
Beceived Text 

Th. — Thorium. 

Th.t Thu.t Thurs.— Thursday. 

Theo. — Theodore. 

TheoL — Theology, TheologicaL 

Theoph. — Theophifaia. 

Theor. — Theorem. 

Thess Thessalonians. 

Thos. — Thomas. 

Thurs. — Thursday. 

Ti.— Titanium. 

Tier, or tier. — Tierce, tieroea. 

Tim. — Timothy. 

Tit — Titus. 

T.O. — Turnover. 

Tob. — Tobit 

Tom.t or tom.t — Tome, tomes. 

Tonn. or tonn. — Tonnage. 

Tr. — Terbium. 

Tr. or tr. — Transpoae. 
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Tr. -Trustee. Ti».— Trnsteee. 
Tr. Brit. Mufl. — Tnutee of the 

British Museum. 
Trans, or Tr.f — Translator. 
Trans, or Tr.f — Translation. 
Trans, or trans. — Translated. 
Treas. or Tr.f — Treasurer. 
Trin. — Trinity. 
T.S. — Tense-stem, or stem of 

the perfect tense. 
Tnes. or Tn.t — Tuesday. 
Tor. * Turkey or Turkish. 
Tump. — Turnpike. 
Tut — Tutor. 
Typ. — Typographer. 
U. — Uranium. 
U.C. — Upper Canada. 
U. E. I. C — United East- India 

Company. 
U.J.C. — Otmttque JurU Doctor^ 

Doctor of both Laws. 
nit — eTttuNO, last ; of the last 

month. 
U.K. — United Kingdom, 
am. — Unmarried. 
Uniy. — University. 
U.S. — United States. 
U.S JL — United States-Army. 
U.S.A.* United States of Ame- 
rica. 
U. S. Lit. Gas. — United-States 

Literary Grazette. 
U.S.M. — United-States MaiL 
U.S.M.— United-States Marines. 
U.S.N. — United-States Navy. 
U.S.S. — United-States Ship. 
n. s. — UH supra, as above. 
V._ Five or fifth. 
V. — Five thousand {one), 
V. — Vanadium. 
V. — Victoria, 
v.— Violin. VV.— Violins. 



V. orv. — Verb. 

V.|orv.;t Ver.orver. — Verso^ 
verses, w.f — Verses. 

V. or v.; Vi.t or vL;t Vid.| or 
vid.t— FidB,see. 

V.torv.;t ViL or viL— Village 

v., Voo. or voc — Vocative. 

V.f or v.;t VoL or voL — Vo- 
lume. 

v., vs. or vers. — Vemu, against. 

Va. — Virginia. 

Vat. — Vatican. 

V. a. — Verb active. 

V. aux. — Verb auxiliary. 

V. def. — Verb defective. 

V. dep. — Verb deponent. 

V.C. — Vice-chancellor. 

V.D.M.— FerM JM J^fuater, 
Mmister of God's Word. 

Ven. — Venerable. 

Ver. or ver. — Verse, verses. 

vers. — VemUj against. 

V. g. or V. g. — Verbi graiiAf for 
example. 

VL — Six or sixth. 

Vn. — Seven or seventh. 

Vm. — Eight or eighth. 

VniLf or IX. — Nine or nhith. 

Vice-Pres. or V.P.t — Vice-Pre- 
sident. 

V. imp. — Verb impersonal. 

V. in. or v. i.t— Verb intransitiveii 

V. irr. — Verb irregular 

ViL or vil. — Village. 

Vise., Vis. or V.f — Viscount. 

viz. or vl.| — VideUctl, to ivil^ 
namely. 

V. n. — Verb neuter. 

Vo. — Ferso, left-hand page. 

Voc. or voc. — Vocative (caseV 

Vol. or vol. — Volume. 

Vols, or vols. — Volumes 
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v. B.— ndbrte JUs/ima, Qaaen 

Vietorift. 
▼. r. — Verb rafleeti ve. 
▼. tr. — Yerb tniuAUy, 
Vt — Vennont. 
VqL — Vulgate ( Venioa). 
Viilg. or Tiilg. — Vulgar (ezprea- 

iiOD). 
W. — Welsh; West. 
W. ^ Wolfram (Ttugaten). 
w.^Wife. 

W. or Wed.— Wednesday. 
W.torw.;t Wk.orwk.— Week. 
Wash. — Washington. 
West Bes. CoO.— Weatem Re- 
serve College. 
Westm. Ber. — Weatminater Be- 

▼iew. 
yr.t — Wrong font 
Whf. or whfl; Wf.t or wf-f — 

WharC 
W.I. or W. Ind.t -* Weat Indiea 

or West India. 

Wis. or Wiso Wisoonain. 

Wisd. — Wisdom (Book of). 
Wks. or wka. — Weeks. 
W. Ion. — West longitude. 
Wm. or WiU.t — William. 
W.M.S. — Wesleyan Misaionaiy 

Society. 

W.N. W — Weat-north-weat 
Wp. — Worship. 
WpfiiL — WorehipftiL 
W.S. — Writer to the Signet 
W.S.W. — West-south-west 
W.T. — Washington Territory. 
Wt or wt — Weight 
X. — Ten or tenth. 
>< . — A thousand {one,), 
X. — Ten thousand {one), 
XL, Xn. — Eleven, twelve. 
Xm.— Thbieen. 



XinLt or XI V. — Fourteen. 

XV., XVL — Fifteen, sixteen. 

XVII. — Seventeen. 

XVIIL or XIIX.I — Eighteen. 

XVHILt or XIX.— ICneteen. 

XX. — Twenty. 

XXL — Twenty-one. 

XXn. — Twenty-two. 

XXX. — Thirty. 

XXXX .* or XL. ^ Forty* 

XG. or LXL.t — IHnety. 

XforXtf — Ghriat 

Xmaa.t or Xm.t — Christmaa. 

Xn.t or Xtian.t — Christian. 

Xnty.t or Xty.f — Christianity. 

Xper.f — Christopher. 

Y. — A hundred and fifty (one). 

T. •— A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand (one). 
T. '— Yttrium. 
Y.f y.t or yr. — Year. 
Y.B. or Yr.-Bk. — Year Book. 
Yd. or yd. — Yard. 
Yds. or yds. — Yarda. 
y.t or y*t — The. 
y^t — Them. 
y«»«t — Then. 
y»*t — Thehr; your. 
y*t — This, 
ytf — That 
Yrs. or yra — Years. 
Yrs.t — Yours. 
Z. — Two thousand (me.). 
Z. — Two millions (aac). 
Z. or Zr.— • Zirconium. 
Zeoh. — Zeohariah. 
Zeph. — Zephaniah. 
Zn. — Zinc 
Zodl. — Zodlogy. 
&. — And. 

&c. or etc. — El cateri, el xOtrm^ 
€i caUra, and the rest 
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y — MEDICAL, ARITHMETICAL, ALGEBRAIC, AND 
UEOMETRICAL SIGNS. 



9 


• 


• 




wRecfpe, take oH 


A 






Triangle. 


K 


• 


• 




SemU^hfiK 


/, 






Angle. 


•i 


oru 




AnOf equal parts of 


L 






Right angle. 










each. 


' 1 






Perpendicular. 


lb 


• 






Pound. 


a 






Rectangle. 


5 


• 






Ounce. 


> 






Greater than. 


3 


• 






Dram. 


c- 








3 


• 






Scruple. 


< 






Less than. 


¥ 


• 






Per, each. 


-3 . 






Less than. 


® 


• 






Atorta 


— s. 






The difference, of 


f 


• 






Dollar or ddOars. 








excess. 


£ 


. 






Pound or pounds 
sterling. 


^ 






The difference, of 
excess. 


/ 


• 






Shilling or shillings. 


n . 






Parallelism. 


+ 


• 






P&M, more, in ad- 


V , 






Equiangular. 










dition. 


•H> . 






Geometrical propor- 


— 


• 






Jfimtt, less, in sub- 








tion. 










traction. 


-o, 






Equivalent. 


X 


• 




• 


Into, in multiplica- 


/• 






8um or integraL 










tion. 


e • 






Residual. 


-•• 


• 




• 


By, in division. 


••• . 






Whence. 


c 


• 




• 


Equal to. 


± . 






Positive or negative . 


• • 


• 




• 


Signs in proportion. 


«0 • 






Infinitely large. 


V¥ 




• 


The radical sign in 


a • 






Proportional to. 










evolution. 


o . 






Circle, or 860©. 


mf 


• 




• 


Sign in evolution. 


o 






Degree. 


n 


• 




• 


Unknown diflfer- 


^ 






Minute of arc. 










euce; similitude. 


^ 






Second of arc 


o 


• 


. 


• 


Regular quadran* 


IT . 






Katio between diam. 
and clreamference. 










gle. 


e • 






Napier's base. 
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1. m fWKVBBB 


» or m 


1 aonuo. 


T . . 


Ariel, tlM Bam. 


iO. .. 


Libra, the Balance. 


» • . 


Tlwnif, the BalL 


n . . 


Scorpio, the Scorpion. 


n • • 


(7«nM», the TwiDS. 


i • . 


Sagittarki$f the Archer. 


o • • 


Cbneer, the Grab. 


%S • . 


C^prioormit, the Goat. 


ft . • 


I^tlMLion. 


«Mr . • 


A^Morwt, the Watennaa 


U. • • 


Firyo, tlM Yiigin. 


X * . 


Piacet, the Fiahea. 




n. m ruuntAir na 


■a. 


9 • . . 


» • Ifferomy. 


A • , 


► . . Lrla.* 


9 . . . 


» • Vemu. 


n • < 




. . Flora.* 


• • • 


. • Earth. 


^ • . 




, . Hetia.* 


• • . . 


> • Muoii. 


« . . 




. • Parthenope.* 


6 . . . 


. . Man. 


IS . . 




» . Glio.* 


9 . • . 


> . Gerat.* 


#[U. . 




> • Irene.* 


* . . . 


, • Pallaa.* 


u • . 




. . Jupiter. 


. • . 


» • Judo.* 


« • . 




. . Satnm. 


fi . . . 


. . Veata.* 


V • . 




. • Uraoua. 


<& . . . 


> • AstnML* 


9 * ' 




. • Neptune. 


8 . . « 


. . Hebe.* 


• . 




» • Sun. 




m. na lo 


MAMmam 


1. 1 


• . . . 


. New Moon. 


9 • 


• • Foil Moon. 


• . • . 


. . Fint Quarter. 


• • . 


> • • LastQaarter. 




IT. Aaraon oi 


> na rukaaia. 


6 . . , 


. Goiyimction. 


* . . 


> . • Sextile. 


« . • . 


• Oppoaition. 


Q . . 


> . • Aflcendhig Node. 1 


A • • « 


• Trine. 


. . 


. • DescendingNode. 


O • • , 


• Qnartne. 


e • . 


> i 


• Part of Fortune. 



* Hmm «nd th« other astertrfdfl an now more oomiuODlj derignated by 
a O hwkMing th« number indicating the order of their diacoTery. 
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HINTS 
THE PREPARATION OP «COPY,- 

Ain> OH 

PBOOF-READING. 



In preparing aod bringing out a book for publicatlcni 
ft great number of persons are employed ; each of them 
having to use more or less the brain, the hand, and the 
eye; to call into action the principles of mind, me» 
chanism, and taste; to occupy, in short, his special 
department of duty and toiL For our present purpose, 
however, we will mention only three agents who play 
a prominent though an unequal part in the production 
of a book, and who have particularly to do with the 
mode in which it is executed. These are the author, 
the compositor, and the proof-reader; the producer 
of the ideas, the arranger of the types, and the cor- 
rector of the typographic errors. 

Let us suppose, then, that the writer of a work, 
instead of transcribing it as many times as would be 
requisite for the perusal of his friends or his fellow- 
men, is desirous of saving himself this trouble, and of 
having a large number of copies put into their hands 
by means infinitely more rapid ; namely, through the 
agency of the printing-press. Before, however, takmg 
this step, he will ascertain whether his manuscript-— 
or, as it is technically called, "the copy" — be in 
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» Buitable condition for being made out by the com- 
positor and the proof-reader. If it consists of orations, 
discourses, lectures, or poems, cerudn portions of which 
have, for his own accommodation in delivery, been 
underlined, but which are not to be printed in Italics 
or small capitals, he will carefully expunge all such 
marks. He will examine if proper names and foreign 
or technical expressions, supposing them to occur, have 
been correctly spelled and clearly written; rectifying 
the inaccuracies, and making the obscure perfectly 
plain and legible. He will dot the t 's, and cross the 
i% which, in the haste of composition, may have been 
left imperfect ; change such capital Tb and /'s as may 
be confounded with each other ; and re-form whatever 
letters may be blurred or ill-shapen, particularly the 
f's in the terminations of plural nouns. He will see 
whether the interlineations, if there be any, have been 
introduced with sufficient distinctness. Should he make 
additions in the margin, or on the opposite or a separate 
lea^ he will mark with a caret the place of insertion, 
and say whether they are designed as text for the body 
of the matter, or as notes for the foot of the page; 
putting such or any other direction within a circle, that 
it may be readily noticed. If points have been omitted, 
he will supply them ; if erroneously made, correct 
them. All words and phrases, which, for his own ease, 
he hsK abbreviated, he will write in full ; and at the 
commencement of any sentence meant to begin a new 
paragraph, but not distinctly exhibited as such, he will 
put the mark (^ appropriated for that purpose. 

I^ however, after all this care, an author find, on 
re-inspection, that the manuRcript cannot without diffi* 
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nilty be deciphered, he will either Mrlj transcrihe it 
himself, or cause it to be transcribed b j a good penman. 
He, or his amanuensis, will write on only one side 
of the paper, and mark the number of each page^ 
that the copy maj admit of being cut into portions; 
put, if necessary, into the hands of several composi- 
tors ; and, afler having been set up, be re-arranged in 
its proper order. He will see that the orthography, 
the capitals, and the points, which were perhaps imper* 
fectly attended to in the original manuscript, be all 
conformed to the best usages of the present day. He 
will distinguish the paragraphs by commencing each in 
a new line, and putting its first word at a greater dis- 
tance from the edge of the paper, at the left hand, than 
the other lines, to prevent sentences which should be 
separated from being brought together, or those which 
should be joined from being separated. On no account 
should the paragraphing be left to the compositor ; it 
being unreasonable to expect him to perform a species 
of work for which no remuneration is given, and which 
peculiarly devolves on the writer himself. 

In the observations just made, we have assumed 
that an author takes all possible care to make his 
manuscript clear and legible; and, no doubt, many 
literary gentlemen are not ashamed to do their own 
work, instead of leaving it to be done, at the imminent 
hazard of mistakes, by the compositor and the proof- 
reader. But it is a weU-known fact, at least to those 
conversant with subjects relating to the press, that 
manuscripts designed for publication are often found 
written so carelessly, or with so little regard to any 
system of capitalizing and punctuation, as to render 

20 
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the labor of printing them yexatious, unsatisfactory, 
and unproductiTe, — first to the compositor, who, aftei 
coming to many a dead halt, and troabling ad nauseam 
his fellow-woi^men, in attempting to decipher the copj; 
is obliged to creep his ^slow length along,** with all 
the patience that may be supplied by the prospect of 
miserable earnings ; then to the corrector of the press, 
who^ whatever may be his literary qualifications, is 
certainly not familiar with the uneocpressed thoughts 
of authors, and cannot find an explanation of their 
flourishes, their half-written words, or their peculiar 
hieroglyphics, in any of the dictionaries at his com- 
mand ; and lastly to the master-printer, whose material 
is blocked up by the slow progress of the work in 
question, and whose pockets sometimes suffer from 
the cancelling of pages, which is not unfrequently as 
much attributable to scratches of the pen as to '^ errors 
of the press,''»-as much owing to the carelessness of 
the author or his amanuensis, as to the incompetency 
of the printer or his workmen. We do not mean to 
apologize for the blunders of compositors, or to excuse 
the negligence and ignorance of proof-readers, but 
merely to express our sense of the injustice done to 
the profession of typography, when authors who hare 
written illegibly, or who have themselves examined 
the proof-sheets without detecting mistakes, throw the 
whole responsibility on the shoulders of others. 

As a justification of our hardihood in thus laying 
down to authors instructions so minute and yet so 
obvious, we quote a paragraph, which has recently 
appeared in an English newspaper, showing the gross 
carelessness and utter want of thought manifested, on 
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the port of Bome writers, in preparing their works for 
publication. The case referred to is, indeed, an ex- 
treme one; but its main feature — the illegibilitj of 
the copy »- unhappily characterizes the manuscripts 
of many other distinguished men. 

** The late Sharon Turner, anthor of the * History of the Angl<^ 
Saxons,* who received three hundred a year from Government as a 
literary pension, wrote the third volume of his * Sacred History cf 
the World* upon paper which did not cost him a farthing. Tha 
copy consisted of torn and angular fragments of letters and notes; 
of covers of periodicals, — gray, drab, or green, — written in thick, 
round hand over a small print; of shreds of curling paper, unctuous 
with pomatum or bear*s grease; and of the white wrappers in which 
his prooft were sent from the printers. The paper, sometimes as 
tiiin as a bank-note, was written on both sides; and was so sodden 
with ink, plastered on with a pen worn to a stump, that hours were 
frequently wasted in discovering on which side of it certain sen 
tences were written. Men condemned to work on it saw their 
dinner vanishing in illimitable perspective, and first-rate hands 
groaned over it a whole day for tenpence. One poor fellow assured 
the writer of this paper, that he could not earn enough upon it to 
pay his rent, and tiiat he had seven mouths to fill besides his own. 
In the hope of mending matters in some degree, slips of stout white 
paper were sent frequently with the proofs; but the good gentleman 
oonld not afibrd to use them, and they never came back as copy.** 

Satisfied that the manuscript is in a fit state to be 
read, the author employs a letterpress printer, giving 
him such directions as he thinks are necessary. The 
copy is then delivered to the compositor, whose pro- 
vince it is to put in type what the author has written* 
As soon as the workman has finished the setting-up of 
some eight, twelve, or more pages, according to the 
size of the paper to be used, and has arranged them 
in such a way that they may all be printed together, 
be obtains a ''proof," or impression in ink, of the 
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matter he has set up ; and then lays it^ along with 
the copj, on the coirector'B desk* 

The obtaining of this proofnsheet implies, that the 
work of ^ composition,'' or the arrangement of the types, 
is to some extent imperfect or erroneous; that the 
matter set up is not a true counterpart of the original ; 
that blunders have been made, as even hj the best of 
compositors thej will be made, in a variety of particu- 
lars which need not here be enumerated. 

Unless, from instructions previously received, or 
from an inspection of the manuscript, he has reason 
to believe that the author has a peculiar and unaltera- 
ble taste in regard to certain minutiae, ^ such as the 
style of type in titles and heads of chapters, the ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, use of capitals, &c., -^ the proof- 
reader, if fiuthful to his duty, proceeds to the labor of 
correction on the principle of endeavoring to render 
the work of the compositor, where changes are neces- 
sary, as neat, accurate, and consistent in its parts, as 
possible. He begins by writing the phrase '^ First 
Proof on the upper margin of the first page. He 
then examines the folios and the signatures, the cap- 
tions and the subheads ; notices whether the pages are 
of equal or proper lengths, and if the lines are straight 
or crooked ; inspects the spacing, or blank, between the 
words and sentences, that they may have regularity of 
appearance ; and peruses the whole sheet more or less 
rapidly, »- putting his corrections in the margin, as 
exemplified at the end of the present work. All this 
should be the first thing done in proof-reading; but, 
from carelessness or from a supposed want of time, 
it is commonly left undone, except so far as the duty 
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can be performed in the next process, about to be 
described. 

The manuscript m now put into the hands of an 
intelligent boy, one who is able to read it aloud clearly 
and accurately. The corrector of the press has thu 
proof-sheet before him, and, if he have gone through 
the process just mentioned, has no occasion, when 
making fresh marks, to stop the reader of the copy, 
unless there be some peculiar difficulty. His chief aim 
is to make the print an accurate representation of the 
author's writing, or mode of expression : but his atten- 
tion is also devoted to the spelling of the words to 
accordance with some authorized standard ; and to the 
punctuation, that it may develop the construction of 
the sentences, and the meaning intended. He is not 
usually expected, nor indeed is it his province, to 
change the ideas, to improve the style, or, except 
merely in a lapse of the pen, to correct gi*ammatical 
blunders. But should there occur any obscurities in 
the writing, or any errors or inelegances in the lan- 
guage, he may put a Qy» Q*^ query ") in the margin, 
and leave the suggestions to be made in the next 
proof. 

In reading the manuscript, the boy should pronounce 
with an additional syllable such proper names as have 
a final «, to distinguish them from those which want this 
letter; reading, for instance, Browne^ Deane^ Greene^ 
each as two syllables, and sounding the e so as to be 
plainly heard. He should lay the accent on the last 
syllable of proper names having two c^onsonants of the 
same kind, to distinguish them from those which have 
only one i as, Bennett* But all uncommon or difficult 
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words, whose oonstitaent letters cannot l»e known by 
maj mode of pronunciation, he should 6)»ell through- 
oat ; as, SamsoHj Sampson ; Taylor^ Tayler ; Thomscm^ 
Thompttm. When viz. is written for ^namely," and 
^c. for ^and so forth,** he should give each word such 
a pronunciation as will exhibit the mode in which it is 
to be printed ; as vts, in conformitj with its spelling, 
for the former, and et cetera for the latter. At the 
beginning of everj paragraph, except the first, he 
should say ''Paragraph." At the commencement of 
each quotation that has quotation-marks, he should 
say " Turn," and, at the end of it, *' Close ; " meaning 
by the former expression that a quotation in the manu- 
script is preceded by turned or inverted commas, and 
by the latter that it is doted or finished by apostrophes. 
In reading words which have a single line drawn under 
them, he should, instead of saying ''Italics," which 
would mar the sense, gently strike the desk, making 
one tap simultaneously with the pronunciation of each 
word; unless a long sentence is Italicized, when the 
naming of " Italics " before the passage, and '* Roman " 
after it, will be a sufficient token where it begins and 
ends. To indicate such words as are meant to be 
printed on capitals or small capitals, he should say 
" Caps." or " Small caps.," as the case requires. Tlmt 
the corrector may conveniently inspect the manuscript 
when it Is hard to make out, the boy should sit at liis 
left hand. 

When the proof-sheet has been carefully read in the 
manner spoken of, the corrector inserts in the manu- 
script a bracket between the last word of the printed 
sheet and the first of the next ; and, over these, the 
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paging, the signature, and, if requisite, the number of 
Yolume ; as, " [Page 9, Sig. 2, voL i. ; " or " [Page 9, 
Sig. C;" so that no mistake maj be committed in 
beginning to set or make up the pages that immediately 
follow* He then cuts off the portion of the manuscript 
which is marked as above, and returns it at once with 
the proof-sheet to the compositor, whose business it is 
to make his work correspond accuratelj with the cor- 
rections marked. Having performed this dutj, the 
compositor has another impression taken of his pages, 
which he delivers, along with the former one, to thi 
proof-reader. 

And now begins another process on the part of the 
corrector of the press, by his writing on the newly 
printed sheet the words '^ Second Proof." Afler placing 
the two proo& in juxtaposition, he minutely compares 
them, in order to ascertain whether all the errors that 
had been marked have been corrected in the type; 
re-marking those which may have been neglected, 
transcribing the queries from the first proof, and making 
such suggestions as he thinks proper. Should the 
establishment have another proof-reader, he transfers 
to him the second proof, with the manuscript, to be 
examhied again, and, if necessary, recorrected. If, 
however, there is only one reader, he should with 
unwearied eye peruse it afresh; mark in the margin 
whatever errors may have escaped his notice in the 
previous reading, or been made by the compositor in 
the transference of the corrections ; and send the proof- 
sheet immediately to the writer of the work, unless the 
errors are so numerous as to require additional labor 
and a third proof. 
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If the author be a thonghtful man, he will take oare 
that no unnecessarj delaj occur in the performance of 
his duty; for, though it may possibly be a matter 
of little importance to the public or himself when his 
book will make its appearance^ it is of the utmost 
moment to the printer and his workmen that their 
material be not blocked up, or their time frittered 
away« He therefore proceeds at once to the inspection 
of Li3 proof-eheet; to the task of examining every 
page, line, word, letter, point, with a keen and scruti* 
nicing eya In this he has in view one at least of 
two objects, — to ascertain whether the compositor and 
the proof-reader have left any enroFs uncorrected, or 
whether he himself^ in the preparation of his manu- 
script, has been sufficiently careful to express his ideas 
in the clearest and most accurate manner* Indeed, to 
ensure the highest degree of correctness, he should 
have both objects in view ; for even if the writer have 
genius or great learning, and the printer be a man of 
talent and taste, it is not to be supposed, that the»e 
qualities, so desirable in authorship and typognipliy, 
will have made either of them immaculate. It is 
therefore probable that both parties have moi*e or 
less erred* The spelling or the punctuation may be 
sometimes erroneous; the capitalizing and Italicizing 
may be susceptible of improvement ; inelegances may 
be noticed, improprieties perceived, or grammatical 
inaccuracies detected, which, either in the warmth of 
composition or in a premature haste for going to press, 
were before concealed. Suggestions, too, may appear in 
the margin, which, though made by the office*correotor 
in the modest form of queries, are worthy, at least for 
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courtesy's sake, of being attended to bj the author 
who should either adopt them, and expunge, in svery 
case, the word ^ Qy, ; " make, if thought preferable, a 
different change; or erase both the query and the 
suggestion, — instead of leaving them, as is sometimes 
done, in the margin, to try the printei^s patience, and 
to baffle his skill and ingenuity in ascertaining what is 
meant. 

But an author may be capable of rectifying all these 
mistakes, and yet, from his inexperience or his heed- 
lessness, he may note them down in the proof-sheet in 
such a way as to render them either invisible or illegi- 
ble, and thus defeat his own purposes. To prevent 
this result, he should mark his corrections, not with a 
pencil, but with a pen ; and place them, not between 
the printed lines, but in the margin, exactly opposite 
where the changes required ai*e to be made. In short, 
to preclude the probability of additional or different 
mistakes, it should be his aim to use the very marks 
which the printer employs, and in a similar way. To 
fiAcUitate an object so essential, we present two pages 
{see pp. 320-21) ; the one exhibiting a proof, when 
read and marked, of work such as may proceed from 
the hands of a compositor; the other, as it would 
appear after the corrections have been duly made in 
type. The former is called a ^' foul proof," because it 
contains a far greater number of mistakes than could 
be made by a skilful and attentive workman ; but it is 
purposely thus presented, in order that an author may 
see at once the whole of the marks which are adopted, 
and be enabled to write in the same manner those 
required in his own proo£ 
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We may add, for the informatioQ of joung writeiSi 
and to deter them from making changes out of mere 
caprice, that the transferring of these to type is a 
matter of considerable labor; and that alteratious, 
when numerous, will form a rather heavy item in the 
printer's bilL To save, however, as much of this 
expense as possible, an author may, by a little ma- 
noeuvring, often substitute, in room of what he erases, 
just as much as would fiU up the space, or expunge as 
great an amount of matter as he wishes to introduce. 

Having finished the reading and correcting of his 
proof-sheet, the author should write on the lower 
margin of the last page, either the words ^Revise 
wanted," indicating that he must have another prooi^ 
m order to compare it with the former, and to see. 
whether all the pages are correct, before being printed ; 
or the term ^ Press," showing that, after the alterations 
have been made in the metal, and read again by the 
office proof-reader from another impression, there will 
be no occasion for himself to see a revise, but that the 
form of pages may be put to press. This impression is 
usually termed a ^ Press-proof," and so marked at the 
top of the first page. 

When the form has gone to press, the first fair- 
printed sheet, called a ^Revise," is shown to the 
proof-reader, who compares it with the press-proof, 
and cursorily examines the folios, the foot-lines, and 
the sides of the pages, to ascertain whether any types 
have fallen out or been broken, or any ^ bites " have 
been made, in the last processes. 

All the operations described may be regarded as 
only one of the stages made in the progress of a work 
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through the press. The same course has to be per- 
formed with the remainder of the book, before it meets 
the approving smile, the condemnatory voice, or the 
silent indifference, of the mighty Public, — before it 
shine as a beautiful and benignant sun in the firmament 
of literature, or glimmer like a taper through its little 
night, shedding for a moment its delusive rajs on the 
step of the benighted traveller, but soon to be extin- 
guished and forgotten amid the effulgence of meridian 
daj. 



In these suggestions we have said nothing of the 
processes adopted in correcting a proof taken from 
reprinted, magazine, or newspaper matter. But it 
will be easj for the printer to modify these in accord 
ance with the nature of the work, with the views of 
parties having over it literary control, or with the 
amount of time given for bringing out the publication 
This much, however, may be said, in justice to authors 
who have no opportunity of superintending the press, 
ihat the same degree of accuracy should be ensured in 
the second and following editions of their books as 
in the first; and, in relation to journals, that if ac 
article, poem, or advertisement is worth the penisal of 
the public, it surely deserves to be exhibited in a form 
not altogether disgraceful to taste and letters. 
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VnL — EXPLANATION OF PBOOF-MARKS. 



To enable the young author to write hiB correction 
in the proof-sheet, so as to be readily seen and under- 
stood by the compositor, we now enter on an explana* 
tion of the nuurks used in pages 320-21, and to which 
some allusions were made in the preceding article : — 

In page 26S, U is said that capital letters are indicated by three 
horizontai lines drawn beneath a word meant to be so printed; small 
capitals, by two lines; and Italics, by one. This is illustrated in 
page S20, — in the title of the piece, the printed lines numbered 1, 
S8, and the last line; where the abbreviated words, O^w., S» O^, 
and HaLf are written in the margin, exactly opposite where the 
oorrections are to be made in type. 

If a word or phrase has been erroneously put in capitals or small 
capitals, instead of common letters, tlie cliange is indicated by 
writing in the margin, as in No. 2, the abbreviation t c. (for ** lower- 
ease letters '*). 

To conrect a wrong letter, point, or other character, a line is 
drawn slopingly through it; to correct a wrong word or phrase or 
two wrong letten, across them; and the right letter, point, wordt 
or phrase, or the appropriate mark, is written in the mar^^, oppo- 
site the error. See Nos. 2, 6, 6, 9—11, 14, 1&—19, 27, 29. 

When letters, words, points, characters, or spaces have been 
omitted, a caret is put where they are to be introduced; the correc- 
tions, as before, being written in the margin. See Nos, 8, 4, 7, 18) 
16, 17, 24, 27. 

A line drawn in a sloping direction from right to left is put after 
aU the points written in the margin; with the exception of the 
period which is placed within a circle, and of the apostrophe, 
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nftrancA-marks, and superiors, which are inserted in a figure resem- 
bling a capital V. The Unes are used to separate one mark from 
another with which it is unconnected, or to attract the eye to cor- 
rections, which, from their smallness, are liable to be oyerlooked. 
See Nos. 2, 9, 18, 15—17, 29. 

If a space is wanting between two words, a mark like that oppo- 
site Kos. 8 and 27 is put in the margin. But, if letters that should 
join are separated, the mark v^ must be used, both under them and 
In the margin opposite, agreeably to No. 28. 

A little line is written under letters or other printed characters 
that are inyerted, broken, or dirty, and also under those which are 
too large or too small, as in Nos. 6 and 24. To draw attention to an 
fatrerted letter, a mark resembling the figure 9, but sloped, is written 
in the margin, Ko. 5; to a bad or foul type, a small cross, like an 
Italio «, No. 24; and to a character of an improper size, the abbre- 
viation iD.y., denoting a wrong font. No. 26. 

When a word, character, or point is erased, a dj written with a 
fine through it firom the top, similar to that opposite Nos. 6, 11, 17, 
82, 29, and appropriately called a dele (" strike out "), is placed in 
the margin. 

If a space sticlu up between two words, a nuirk like a double 
dagger should be put opposite, as in Ko. 19. 

Should two words be transposed, note the mistake by drawing a 
line oyer the first word, and continuing it under the second; and by 
placing the abbreviation tr. C transpose **) in the margin, as in 
Ko. 21. If the misplaced word belongs to a difibrent line of print, 
encircle the word, and draw a line from it to the place where it 
should be inserted. When seyeral words are to be transposed, indi- 
oate the order by placing the figures 1, 2, 8, &c., over them, and by 
drawing a line under them; ir. being, as in the other modes of 
transposition, written in the margin. 

Should a character, word, or phrase be struck out that is after- 
wards approved of, dots are placed under it, and the Latin direction 
8tet (** let it stand or remain ^') placed in the margin, as in No. 23. 

When lines of print are close that should be separate, write in 
llie margin the term L,ead or Letubf according to Nos. 18, 14; and, 
When linos are apart that should be close, say. Dele had, using, 
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howew, tiie peonliar mark for the fint of these words, fai tooofd- 
AQce with Moe. 28, 04. 

When several wotdi er lines have been left oat, they shoold be 
written at the side, top, er bottom of the page, as is most ooDTonient, 
and a line drawn from the place where they are to be introdnoed, to 
the first word of the written phrase er passage, as exemplified in 
Mo. 84. Bnt, If more matter is to be inserted than oan be oontained 
in the marghi, the direction 8m Oopg and the folio of the manuscript 
shoold be written within a chnde, opposite the line where tihe cmia- 
sion has been made. 

In the left-hand margin of Mos. 8 and 8 occnrs the direction, Ih 
brmkf and, in tliat of Na IS, the mark f. The former denotes that 
the sentences between which a line is drawn are to be pnt in one 
and the same paragraph; and the latter, that the passage preceded 
by the crotchet [ Is to begin a mtm paragmph. The last mark is 
also used for a difibrent purpose, as in No. 1, where the first word 
is to be broogbt to the commenoement of the line, without bemg 
indented. 

If A line is irregularly spaced, as in No. 26, -» that is, if some 
of the words are too dose, and otibers too wide apart,— let the 
direction Spae^ UUmr be written opposite, in the margin. 

When the reader of the proof-eheet it doubtful as to the spelling 
of any word, or the correctness of any expression, he writes on the 
opposite margin the abbreyiation ({y. (for 9Mry)t with his sugges- 
tion; as exemplified in No. 20, where the e in the first syllable of 
8hakspeare*s name is queried, and the suggestion made, by the 
appropriate mark, that the letter be deled, or struck out 

Crooked letters or words are noticed, as in Nos. 28—80, by means 
of horizontal lines [ ZZZZ. 1 drawn above and below them, and also 
in the margin. 

Corrections are usually placed In the margin to the right, as being 
more convenient to the hand of the proof-reader and the eye of the 
compositor; the left-hand margin being appropriated to directions 
and marks for which there is little room in the opposite margin. All 
the corrections or emendations should be put in the order in which 
they occur, as marked in Nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 11, 17, 19 28 24, 20, 
27,28 
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TTPOGRAPHICAL MARKS ISKSMPUFISD. 



WOBTH OF HUMAK XATUBB. 



i. 

T. 
%>'\ B. 

76 10. 

1& 

U. 
16. 

i !»• 

20. 
21. 



Si. 

>^ 28. 
2B. 



^ -fea^. 

I l^ Tiere . anreMonabb oompluner I dost thou stand, and what O* "^^ 
in arouud the^ The world spreads hefore ^ mm ita sublime /.c^* 
mysteries, where the thoughts oj^ages lose themselves in won- f^ 
der; the ocean lifts up its etrnal anthems to thine ear; the ^ 
golden <iuu lights thy path; the wide lieavens stretch them- A, 
selveH above thee, and worlds rise upon worlds, and system;^^^ 
beyond systems, ta infinity ; and dost thou stand ii^^ientre of %£/ 
a ll tliia, to oomplain of thy lot and place \^ y 

O'upii of that infinite teachinffjK minister at Nature's great !/ 
altar 1 child of LeBYea'9 favor 1 ennobled being I redeemed 
creature I -^ must thou pine in moping and envious melancholy, 4ul&m, 
amidst the plenitude of the whole creation ? FlBut thy neigh- 
bor is above thecyythou sayest. What then \ What is that to\^ ^^ 
M »» / ' What though the shout of millions rose around him?'*^'^ 

What is that ta the milUou^oioed nature that God has given m/ 
iheef That shout dies away into the vacant air ; it is not his^ y 
but thy nature/^yyj favored. «>cred. and gloriou. nature/^ M-y/ 
thine t-it-is the reiedity, to which praise is but a fleeting breath. ^ 
lliou^canst meditate the things which ppploune but cele- vMJoum 

brates. ,^^ ^ 

In that thou art a man, thou art(exalted \infinitelyj above what 2L» 
any man can be, in that -^ai^- he is praised. I would rather he 9^ 
the humblest -bms- in the world, than barely 60 thou^ greater *^^V^ 

than the great est y i^Not one of the cnwds ^t listened to X. 
the eloquence/of Demosthenes and Cicero, — not one who has 
bent with admiration over the pages of Homer and Shake^i 
speare,^r|7not/one who followed in the train of Caesar or of ^ 
Na^lcon, /would part with the humblest power of thought, 
for ail ^elfBiWe that is echoing over the worl^and through mnp 
theagw- J ' 




Cow, ZiJOMA^. 
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PKECEDING PAGE AFTER COKRECTION. 



WORTH OF HUMAN NATUBB. 

Whe&v, unreasonable complainer I dost thou stand, and what 
is around thee? The world spreads before thee its sublime 
mysterieB, where the thoughts of sages lose themselves in won- 
der ; the ocean Hits up its eternal anthems to thine ear ; the 
golden sun lights thy path; the wide heavens stretch them- 
selves above thee, and worlds rise upon worlds, and systems 
beyond systems, to infinity ; and dost thou stand in the centre 
of all this, to complain of thy lot and place? Pupil of that 
infinite teaching ! minister at Nature's great altar I child of 
Heaven's favor I ennobled being I redeemed creature ! must 
thou pine in sullen and envious melancholy, amidst the pleni- 
tude of tlie whole creation ? 

« But thy neighbor is above thee," thou sayest. What then } 
What is that to thee ? What though the shout of millions rose 
around him ? What is that to the million- voiced nature that 
God has given theef That shout dies away into the vacant 
air ; it is not his : but thy ttature — thy favored, sacred, and 
glorious nature — is thine. It is the reality, to which praise is 
but a fleeting breath. Thou canst meditate the things which 
applause but celebrates. 

In that thou art a man, thou art infinitely exalted above what 

any man can be, in that he is praised. I would rather be 

the humblest man in the world, than barely be thought greater 

than the greatest. The beggar is greater as a man, than is the 

man merdy as a king. Not one of tlie crowds that listened to 

the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, — not one who has 

bent with admiration over the pages of Homer and Shak- 

speare, — not one who followed in the train of Cesar or of 

Napoleon, would part with the humblest power of thought, 

for all the fame that is echoing over the world and through 

the ages. 

Dswxr. 

21 



INDEX. 



Abbreriatioiui leqnlre periods aftev 
thfim, 148, 148. Renuoks on tho 
▼aarioos modM of flonniiig, 272-276. 
List of, 277-800. Words in copy, 
not meant to be printed as abbre- 
Tiatlons, should be written in ftill, 
804. 

** Above all," as an adTerblal phrase, 
pointed with a eonuna, 72, c 

Absolute phrases, 68, 70. 

▲ooents, 288, X. 

'« Aooordingly," 72, a. 

Ad^tives, two, witiiiont a ooqjuno> 
tion between them, 88, 84, d-^g. 

Ac^eotlTes in a series, 88, c, /. Oom- 
solidated with nouns, 215. 

Ad^eotiyal phrases, 22, YI.; 68, 00, 
>-«j68,70. 

AdTerbs, 28, i<; 80,i; 88, rf ; 84, s,if 
88,«,/f62,^l}68,«f 7a-74; 217, 
2«andj. 

AdTerbial phrases, 22, YI. ; 72-74. 

Afllnnati've words quoted in an in- 
terrogative finm, 156, /. Quoted 
in an exclamatory form, 161, s. 

M Again," with or without a comma, 
in aooordanoe with the connection, 
72, a, ft. Followed by a colon, 
when reliurring to sereral sentences, 
181, c. 

Algebraic signs, list of, 801. 

••Also,»78, «. 

■* And," between two words of the 
same part of speech, 28-80. Oc- 
curring in a series of words, 37, 88. 
Between phrases or clauses in the 
flame construction, 88, 88. Be- 



tween two short olauses, a i«rb 
understood in the last, 104, e. 
Between two clauses, the last be- 
ing added as an explanation, 118, 
114. Beginning sentences, 148, s. 

Antithetic or contrasted words and 
expressions, 45-47; 78,/; 104,105: 
118, 114. 

Apostrophe, rules and remarloi on 
the, with exercises, 188-207. Im- 
properly used in certain abbrevla> 
tions, 148, e f 188, 188, c-ft 276. 
Marks the possessiTe case, 204, 205; 
216. 

Appellations of Ood and Ohrist, ini- 
tial letters in the, 258, 260. 

Appellatiyes before and after proper 
names, initials of, 262, e. 

Apposition, 28, X.; 41-48; 218. 

Apprentices to the printing-business 
counselled, 11. 

Arabic figures, how pointed, 112; 
148, «; 150, IV Bash supplying 
the place of, 185. Plurals of, how 
formed, 188, b. Small, or superi- 
ors, for references, 240. 

Arithmetic, the points to be used in 
books of, 141, a. 

Arithmetical signs, 801. 

**As," signifying w the nuinnsr in 
i0AtcA,88, e;105,<<. 

"As— as," "as— so," the correla- 
tires, 88, a ; 84, e. 

"As well as," between two words 
mutually related, 45, c. Between 
a word and a phrase, or between 
two phrases, 46, 0. 

" As yetf" and similar phrases, 72, s 
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•* A«,«* " bmmIj,'* fr«., 138; 188, 4. 

AstatUk, th« naM or tlM, 940. TIm 
thxm Mtarlalu, SS7, T. 

Astronomleal ehaneton, ttrtd^ 808. 

•* At pnMDV' 72, m. 

AntlMni, tfa« duty of, to point tfadr 
muuioerlpti iroll, 7, 8; 8M, 806. 
Am SMlttad in eompodtioa by an 
•eqaftlntuMO witli tlwait of pono- 
taation, 7, 8. If ooiMidomta, tfaay 
prtpttM ** eop7 ** M M to bo pw- 
ftettr lifi^to, aM-4K)6. And eof^ 
VMt tho proofHriiMti witli all poo- 
tSbim ooM, adoptinc tho pt o oiw 
bjpiinton,812,818. 

B. 

** tlM i»««i««Tn *- MmotinMi 

onitlid boftnpt, 88f *• 
** BorfdM,*' naed aa a pnpodtion or 

a ooi^lanotloii, 74, j, 
Bfblo wfcrii co a , how pointed, 100, J f 

150, y., 1; m, *, c Ghapten of 

tha Btblo wHu 'iid to bj nnmanJ 

iHtna, 161, *. 
Bluik at tha besinning of a poatfeal 

qnotalion, whan tha fint portion 

!• oodttad, 1S5, *. 
Blnnden In oanae oaoaed by a liabit 

of oarelow punctnatioa, 8-^ 18. 

In printing, oftan oaoaed by iUa- 

gibla writtng , 806. 
Booka, tenna relating to, 270, 271. 

Oaptiona, anbheada, aldeheada, and 

nmning titlaa, 270. Signatoraa, 

and nameo of alaea of Tolomeo, 271. 
•• Boro',*' batter apellad oat, 199, d. 
" Both—and,** tha oorralatitca, 29, 

Bnaa, ft)r what porpooe naed, 28) 
Bzacketi, tha manner of applying 

them, 170,ii 286. 
Brolran aentenoea, 176. 
" Brothers ^' In a firm, 41, e. 
" Bat," between two worda con- 

IntBted or matoally related, 46, c. 



Between a word and a phreaa, or 
between two phraaea, 46, e. Be* 
tween two abort daosea, in tha 
laat of which a Tarb la anderatood, 
104, e. Between two cla aana , tha 
latter being added by way of oon> 
waat, 118, 114. Gimimencing aen- 
tenoea, 1^ 143. In the aenae of 
exMpt,79,^. 

« Bat alao,** 85,1. 

■* Bat ha^" maanlng aa not to have, 

8a^A. 

0. 

fHapitalWi their g p w* #.t yd appUeatMiia, 
267-260. Uaed aa wferennw wjgna 
and dominical letteia, 149, /. The 
pointa pot after repieeentatire or 
nomeral eapitala, 148, /; 151, a. 
Gapltala naed inatead of Aiabio 
figorea, ISO^T , 2; 268, Xn. In 
titlepagea, Inaeriptiona, fcc, 268, 
Zm. Wonla wholly in eapitala 
and mall eapitala, how diatin- 
gaiahed In manoacript, 269. 

Gaptiona, or headinga, 147, 270. 

Carat, ita finin and uae, 287, VI. ; 804. 

Catalognea, worda or phraaea in, of- 
ten fbllonad by a period, 147 
Namea oniitted In, aometlmee sup- 
plied by two commaa or by long 
daahea, 286, in., and 238, YIH. 
Leadera in, 288, IX. AbbraTia> 
tiona aerrioeable in, 272. 

"Catholic," the initial letter at, 
265,/. 

Cedilla, the, 239, Xn. 

Change of aal^t, abrupt, preceded 
by a daah, 175. 

Chanting aerrice in the Utorgy, a 
colon inaerted in each Terae of, 141. 

^ Chapter," a daah oonmionly pot 
after tha word and ita namerd, 
194, i<. 

Chaptera of the Bible r e ferred co by 
numeral letters, 150, Y., 1 ; Ifil, b 

<* Church," initial of, 266, a. 
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ClMUM, dainltkm of; 31, T. Bela- 
livBf 67-60. Puoithetiflal or In- 
fiennediate, 64. yooatiTe,68. Ono 
elaaae depmdlng on another, 89, 
SO CorrelAtiTe, 98, M. In the 
■uoo oonstraetion, 96; 100, ft, L 
One havtaig a verb nndentood, 
104, 106. Claoaes preoeding quo- 
tations or remarlu, 106, 100 ; 188. 
United by ooi^anotionB, 118, 114. 
DiTUblfl Into dmpler portionB, 
100, { t 116, 117. Series of; hating 
a common dependenoe, 120, 121. 
Oomplete, but followed by a n- 
mark, inftrenoe, or ilhurtration, 
180, 181. GoDStitatlng members, 
184,186. Intenogatbe, 166, 166. 
Sadamatory, 160-161. In paien- 
theses, 168, 169. Conelndfaig, on 
which other expvsmions depend, 
178. 

Cokm, mlfli and xemailu en the, 
irlth eaemlsae, 129-14L 

Comma, roles and roDoarks <m the, 
irlth ezetcises, 27-112. An in* 
fvted, sometimes nsed instead of 
a small «, 286, n. 

Oommas, two, used under names to 
avoid repetition, 286, HI. In- 
verted, doable or single, as quo- 
tation-marks, 228, 230. 

Commencement of a broken quota- 
tion in Terse, blank at the, 196, i. 

Complete sentences, 142, 148. 

Compositors, a knowledge of pnno- 
toation necessary to. In their 
hnsiness, 8, 9. Their skill fai the 
art oondnciTS to mental vigor, 
»-ll. 

Compoond sentonees, wliat tboy axe, 
21,111. 

Compoond and derivative words, 
distinction between, 28, XIL ; 
206, ». 

Compound words, rule and remarks 
on, a(N^218. Xzoeptions to the 



rule, 211, 212. Compound a4)eo- 
tivefl and compound nouns, 212. 
Noons and pronouns in ^>pofll- 
tiou,21S. Nouns used a«^ttvely, 
2ia, 214. Numeral adjectives, 
214. Adjectives eonsoUdated with 
nouns, 216. Names of places, 216, 
216. The possessive case, 216, 217. 
Compound and other phrases, 217, 
218. BzBvsises on, 221-228. 
Coiijolned members of sentences, 
184,186. 

Conjunctions to be pointed, when 
separated by other words fkom the 
parts to which they belong, 66, d. 
Joining words of the same part 
of speech, 28-80; 87,88. Between 
co nt rasted or related words and 
phrases, 46, 46, e, «,/, ^, j. Used 
as adverbs, 78, A, i. As correla- 
tfves, 98, 94. Joining phrases and 
words, 96, 99. Joining clauses, 
89, 90, «, /f 104, e» 108, 100, d, ai 
118,114. Jofaiing sentences, 126,0. 
Beginning sentences, IM, b t 148. 

** Consequently,** how punctuated, 
72, a. 

Construction of a sentence, what il 
is,28,Xin. Illustrated, 96, a. 

Contents of books, chapters, or seo> 
tions, how pointed, 148, b. 

Contractions and abbreviations, re- 
marks on, 272-276. Table of; 
277-800. 

Contrasted words and ezpresstons, 
46-47; 79,/f 104, 106; 118, 114. 

Co-ordinate or consecutive elauses, 
22, y.; 100, ft. 

Copy, hints on the prepaxatloa oi; 
80^^07. 

Corrector of the press, duties of a, 
11, 12; 806-816. 

Conehttive clauses and words es- 
plained, 21-28, V. and IX. Thelf 
punctuation, 96, 94. 

Crotehets, or brackets, 170, jj 286. 
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D. 
r,!lMiintortlM,940. 
DMh, mlM and remftilu on Um, wiOi 

•tnrdn*. 174-196. What pointi, 

if any, am and with duhM, ITft, 

«, »{ 178, •! 182, rn-^t 186, 187; 

181,c. 
D»M. 79,ii 80,ftf 100,iillS; 148,cr 

UOi 161; 186; 276. 
Oaelmals, poonda and ■>»nn"^, how 

pointed, 160, IV. 
Mbiltlon of tha art of ponetoalioii, 

2,18. 
Biflnitftona of tanna vaad in tiio pia- 

■ent work, 80-88. 
Xtapend«n(olaiiaei,21,22,T.; 88,90; 

120,121. 
DarivatiTe wordi, how dlattngniihad 

from eompoonda, 28, Zn. ; 208, b, 

PKdlxealn,219,220. Bzaroiwaon 

derivattfaa and eompoonda, 221- 

228. 
Dadgnationa of xattgioiM and poUtf- 

•al partlaa, failtial lafetan of tha, 

868, a; 966, •-*. 
••I>afU'*and*<d0Tl]a,>' tha faaitiala 

of; 962, c 
lN«wia,iuaof tha,900,/f 819, •; 

289, ZI. 
^DiTina,** <«DiTina Bdng,** &o., 

tha initial lettan oi; 900, «,/. 
DiTialon of woida Into qrllahles, ao- 

eording to tlieir pionondation, 

224. Aooording to their form, 

daiitation, or moaning, 2%. At 

anda of Unea, 226. XzandMB on 

tha, 226, 227. 
PominlimJ lattan, painted not at ab- 

hroriatlona, but algna, 148,/. 
• Doobtlaii," 72, a, ». 



lefaio, or ifaetorieal zepatiaon, 182, 
188. What paints axe oaed with 
tha dadi after it, 182, •-«. Koho 
of tha thooght, 188, c. 



«*ld,** («M,'* fce , Che temdnailaBl 
of participlea in Terse, 198-9aL 



«>Sither,*> ^^erra," beginnfaigaflnd 
phraae,79, c 

«Bither~«r,» tha eomhktifaa, 29, 
ri84,*. 

■ttalon of letters in pootrj and di^ 
logae, 196, 199. 

Wipflia of ««namel7,» «tfaat fe," 
fro., 191. Of letters, flgores, or 
words, 196; 288, Yin. Of words 
At the beginning of poetical qno- 
tationa, 196, >. Mazka of; how 
firmed, 196; 288, Till. 

l^lgrammatio sentenoea, 175* 

<«Btemal,» the initial letter of, aa an 
•^jeetire applied to God, 200, c 

MSr^ry,*' the apostrophe in, 190,/. 

Iiample, the piinetaatt<m of words 
Introducing an, 128, 188, 191. 
A poetioal, mariced with loTwted 
eommas, 229, g. The initial letter 
ot the first woxd in an, 267, XI. 

Xxelamation, the note of, role and 
lemaarks on, with exerdsea, 160- 
168. Sometimes improperly need, 
160, a; 161, If. 

Bmdses on the definitions, 24, 26. 
On the comma, 81, 82; 85, 86; 89, 
40; 48,44; 47-49; 64-66; 61-63; 
66,67; 68; 70,71; 74-77; 80-82; 
86-88; 90-92; 95-97; 100-108; 106 
-107; 109-111; 112. On the semi- 
eolon,114,116; 117,118; 122; 126, 
127; 128. On the comma and tha 
Hmloolon, 119; 128, 124. On tha 
aokrn, 181-188; 186; 189,140. On 
the aemicolon and the colon, 187. 
On the period, 148-146; 151, 152. 
On the notes of interrogation and 
flxekmation, UZ, 158; 162, 168 
164-166. On the marks of paren- 
thesis, 171-178. On the dash, 176, 
177; 179, 180; 188-186; 188, 189; 
192; 196, 196. On the samiooion 
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•ad Auli, m. On ttM daah and 
Itf aooampuijlng point, 189, 190; 
196. On tlMapostroplM, 901-206; 
906-207. On the hyphm, 221- 
228; 228,227. OnnuffkfoTqnoftft- 
tlon,288,28ft. Ctoomd, 2«1-9M. 

Bxplanfttlon of pioaf-inulu, 818-618. 

** ExpraMJon," mwnhig of tho woid, 
22,Yn. 

BqnoMloiiJ, Infiftid, SS-dS* Ooi^ 
Mlatlf«,96,9A. DlTldad into rim- 
p]«r pMTts, 116, 117. Having a 

In the tana of qnestiooa, 166, 166. 
Indfcmting paidon or •motion, 169 
-161. 
Bztraotiy oonrirting of woids or 
oHiiiiMtnuij 228-28L OompoMd 
of mwiiMwlTo paiagtapha, 282. 



« IMlMr,>* •^lailMn,*' dirttnetloiii 

madi in tlio Initialf o^ 280, gi 

982, c 
flgozM, AraUo, how ponotaated, 

112; 160, IV. Not abhverlatioot, 

149, •/ 160, IV. 
final phxaaoo, 70, /f 78-60. OhniMO, 

89,90. 
*« nist,** ^IhiaUy,** ««ftv the moot 

part,** often pointed with oommaa, 

72, a. 
** Jint CaoM, Vather of mereies,'* 

thelnitlaleof;280,/,/. 
Vfant word in a book, traet, fro., 

268, I. In phraiM or el an a m 

■epaxately nmnbered, 268, I., h. 

After a period, or note of faiterro- 

t ptHtm or irTft1amatiflHi fflW. tt. h t 

260,e. 
'^Tor," between two elaoMO, the 

lattar being explanatory, 116, 114. 

BeginniTig aentencei, 181, b f 148, «. 
Vonign woida that have been Ang- 

HelBed 1^ eontraction, 149, d. 
^ Tonneriy,'* often unpointed, 72, e. 



General exerolno, 241-264. 
GenitlTo eaoe, role and nmaarks om 

the lign of the, with exerolaeei 

204-207. 



801. 
M Ood,*' whHi wed with a oapital, 
and whan with a imall Initial, 



*• Goq^» Initial of; varied in 

cionlanoe with its moaning, 264, d. 
Governing worda, the last of twooc 

more, 88, tf ; 84, c; 88, /. 
Granunar, lome aoqnaintaaoe with, 

neeemmy to a knowledge of puno> 

taation,20. 
Gruunatieal panotnatlon dlflfarant 

from rhetorioal, 16-17; 27, 28. 
Grammatioal polnta, mlM and lo- 

marka on the, with esocdMo, 26- 

162. 
Giammatleal and riietorieal pointi, 

Rdei and xemariu <m the, wMi 

•moiaoo, 168-196. 

H. 

Band, or index, 287, IV. 
Headinga and aabheada, 147, 270. 
Heada of ehaptera, aectiona, artielaa, 

put entirely on eapltala or amall 

eapltala, 2^ Xm. 
** Heaven," not to be printed Amo*ii, 

190,/. Thelnitial]ettero<;280,if; 

262, ». 
** Heavenly ** ahoold havo a amall 

initial, 280, c 
« Henoe,** " here,** 78, «,/. 
** However,** the polntfaig of, aa • 

ecn^Jonetton and an adverb, 78, h, 
Hhita on the preparation of oopy, 

and on pnxrf-reading, 806-815. 
•< Holy Spirit,** «« Holy Ghoat,** tha 

initiala oC; naoally put in eapltala, 

260, t. 
«<How,**100,/,-160,». 



wHh eMwhM, M6-2W. iU wed 
In Mmpoond vordB, 20^218. In 
teivattvas, 219, Z». la ^llaU- 



I. 

»L«.,'*<«tlwftlB,»128; 198,4. 
•!!;»• 89. «,«; 100, #. 
ImpwmtiTtt abtolnte, 09, h. 
UBporteBM oC ponetiutieii, 1~18. 
' In <wnrlBifcm»" whao ]mt al Um 

beginning of n f^xmgnfih 1^1, «. 
• In fine,** '' tn fhort," ** In truth," 

** fai gHMnJ,*' &«., urmUj poinltd 

vllh •omfluw, 73, «. 
'•Inonlflrtliat,>«90,/,A. 
** In ordflr US'* 79, i. 
** Indeed,** ee en adveib and m n 

•oi^janetion, 78, A. 
Indepe n dent phntfee, 69, 70. 
Independent aentenoee, I-IS. 
lades, or hud, nee of the, 287, TV. 
ladlveet qnoCatkme, qaeettooe, 8;e., 

I<n,e; 109,/; ]86,*;229,k 
•* Indiepntnblj,'* 72, «. 
u Inflnlte One,** biffun with ei^tel 

lettm, 200,/. 
Initial Ictten of voida, when to he 

eapltaltied, 857-287. 
Ineeriptlone, capitale and nMll ca- 

pltaU need in, 2B8, XHL 
Instltntknia, prindpal wwda In the 

rolea end veportB of; 201, a. 
bterlineatkms lo be nuide in oopy 

with gnat dletlnotneee, 80*. 
Xnterloenton, namee of, 191, e. 
Intermediate worda, phiaeee, and 

elaoMe, 22, Tin.; 40, j; fiO, e; 

•7,*;68,e;84,66;09,rf-/;72, 

XI., il; 78, «^; 180,187. 
biterrogatton'polnt, roles and re- 

maclui on the, with aaerclMa, 

1M-U8. 
Infefted eiprwiHieng, 88-88. When 
•hoold be onltted In, 



84,i;88,/. Whenkuwrted, 84,e 
86,/. 
ItaUca, how dUtlngui^hed in mann- 
■eript, 269. To be eparinglj aaad, 
2Siyit-fi 209,270. 

KandL. 

^ King," eooietiniee put with a capi- 
tal JTy and oometiiaee with a email 
one, 289,*; 261, ft. 

Languago, oral, rendered more es- 
premlTe by varlatloa of tonee, 
lnfleetlonfl,aadpaiuMB,l,2. Writ- 
ten or printed, elttddated bj 
points, 2. 

Larger portions of sentonoee, HA, 
117. 

Leadera, or dots, 288, IX. 

Letter^wfiters cause trouble bj their 
loose style of pointing, 5. 

Letter, syllabie/uid quotation points, 
roks and remarks on the, with 
exareiies, 197-28^ 

Letters of the alphabet, somedmea 
signs, not abbreviations, 149, /. 
Used Instead of Arable flguras or 
numeral words, 150, 151. 

'« Lord,** *< ladjr,** initials of; 269, » 
201, IV., b. 

Trt if f*- !' dgns, 8QS. 

*< Madam,** the initial of, 261, IT., K 
Ifarks, not pointed as abbraTiatlonaa 

160, IV. 
Marks, misoellaneoas, explanation 

of, 235-240^ Arithmetloal and 

other, 801. 
Marks of parentheds, mle and f- 

marlcs on. the, with eacereises, 167- 

174. 
Marks of quotation, rules and obssr- 

TaUons on the, with exo rcia sa, 

228-284. 
Mai^ typographical, ezplcJned and 

axempUfled, S16-821. 
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llftfhflniAtloal ilgBt, aOl. 

Uedieal rignf, 801. 

Mfambtm of MMitMiaM, •xplaiutloa 

of;Sl,iy. Coi^ned, ik, 18&. 
UiKeUaneoof ftbbi«Tifttk»i«, list ot, 

277-800. 
MuoetLftiMOQB maaikM, 28&-340. 
*^ Mora, gran to r, &e.,— than,'* tb* 

conraUAttTM, 9S, •; M, d, c 
" Hora, tta«,— tlM beltar," tb* oor- 

lelatlTes, $18, «. 
«< Most Hlgh,» ''HIshMt," aK»lied 

to Qod, begin with oaplteJB, aSO,/. 

N. 

N, the Spuiiflh, 388, Xm. 

<« Namely," 128; 188, d; 191. 

Wemee of the giMomatieal points, 
and wfafiivM borrowed, 26. Of in- 
tarloeaton, the daah nnneoeoaxy 
after, 194,0. Of persons and plaoes 
began with capital letters, 282. 
Oompoand, of places, 216. Naoies 
of siaes (tf books, 271. 

•* Natora," with aortal or a smaU 
», 200, c. 

•< Neither— nor," the eorvslatiTes, 
28, ^i 98, a; 91, A. 

** No," when equlTalent to a sen- 
tence, 180, A 

NoniinatiTe and verb, 60-M. Abso- 
lute or independent, 09, a, c. 

NominatiTe clause, what it is, 21, T. ; 
fiO, a. Phrase, 22, TI.; 60, a. 

** Nor,'' between two words of the 
same part of speech, 28, 29. In a 
series of words, 87, 88. As a cor* 
lelatiTe, 08, a; 94, A. Between 
phrasBS and words in ttie same 
eonstmetion, 98, *; 99, g. Be- 
tween two short clanscs, a Terb 
bdng nnderstood in the latter, 
104,0. 

"Hot," between two words eon- 
liasted or mntoally zeUted, 46, d. 
Pieoeding the first of two con- 



trasted wMds or phrases, 46, /, A^ 

and a. 
Notes of interrogation and eze]ama> 

tion, diflbrenoe between the, 154 

Rules and remarks on the, with 

•xardsca, 166-106. 
** Notwithstanding," 74,i. 
Noons in apposition, 41, 42; 218 

In the possessive case, 204, 205; 

216. Compound, 212. Used ad- 

JeetiTelj, 218. Gentile, initials 

oi;268. 
** Now," as an adverb and a con- 
junction, 78, h. 
** Now and then," 72, a. 
Number of a house or shop and the 

name cf street, 100, j. 
Numeral atilJectiTes, with respect to 

the hyphen, 214. 
Numeral figures and words, bow 

pointed, 112. 

0. 

" " and *' oh," bi what thqr dSfhi, 
and how pointed, 169, s. 

Obelisk, or dagger, 240. 

OtiJections to the study of paneta» 
tion answered, 12-14. 

ObjectiTe absolute or independent, 
69,/. 

^ Of;" haTlng beibra it averb nndar* 
stood, 106, «. 

" Of Ute," '« of ooune," &c., 72, a. 

*• Of which," »• of whom," 69, A. 

Omission of ''namely" or "that 
is," 191. Of letters, figures, or 
words. 196; 288, YIII. Of words 
in the first line (tf a poettcal quo- 
tation, 196, *. 

*' On ttie one hand," ^ on the con- 
traiy," &c., 72, a, 

" Once mora," put at the begfamlng 
of scTeral sentences, 181, e. 

•< Or," 28^: 87, 88; 94, A; 96-100^ 
A, IT* >; 104. c. 

«' Orthodox," biitlal of, 966, g. 
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» PagMft,** billtl oi; MS, /. 

Piln, woHm in, ulted bj coqJoiM- 

by prnpodtknii, 40, /. 
Pinprnph-muk, S40, 801. 

fuifnidM MOMliaiM eoniMeted bf 
• dMh, 191, ». Tb bt dS«lliietlj 
UHktd Ib manoKript, 801, 80&. 

#taaUfllll]iM,aiO,80L 



MTVBllODfl on ttM, with 

187-178. How point! 
with, 168, lev. 



anAob- 

ICiMt, 

to bt 



M,VIIL{l«,i;60,«;67,*i«l, 
66; 69, d-fi 186, 187. Tho oom- 
niM oAan omitted boftm Mid After 
diOffC,66,«. 

ParHolplM QMd ralfttlTely, 60, >-«. 

PartlolpiiaphraMi,S8,yi.; 69,70. 

Fiurtfoolan of a wrlei, 98, XI.; 87, 
88; 68, tf; 96, 99; 130, 131; 186, 
136. 

PMUM Backed and wnmaitad, U, 
16; 61,63. 

«• FWfaapa,*' 73, e, i. 

Fnriod, iuIm and remaikB on tfao, 
with oxareiiM, 143-163. 

Fnnna and plaoea, initial lotttca of 
tfao namM of, 368. 

Phxaaa, deAoition of a, 33, TI. 

Vhiaam in apporftion, 11-48. In 
oontnst, 4&-47. A^JoctfTal, par- 
tlBipial,andabMhito,69,70. Ad- 
twUal, 73. final, 78-80; 70, jr. 
InTorted, 88-86. Having the Im- 
port of eoaditiottal elanw, 86, g; 
89, b. In the mme conetroetion, 
98-100. In titlepacBS, oataloguee, 
&o., 117. Distlnpiiihed by It»- 
ttoa or by inverted omnmaii, 339. 

Plaaetaiy ilgna and aspeeti, 803. 



Plinala of letton oTfiie alphabot and 
0fAnUe6gQxea,198,». Ofi 
and proDOona In fSm 
eaie,306. All ploial noona to be 
oleariy written in oopy, 801. 

Poetiflal qnotatfona heglinnfnc ^tti 
a broken Una, 196, *. 

Poetry leqnirea more aBmiflolone and 
oolone than proee, 136, *. WImb 
to be mazked with inverted oom* 
maa,329, IT. 

Folate, enmneralion of ttw, SB, 161; 
197. 

Po]itlealpartieB,initia]aoffiMnAaMf 
of; 366, A. 

Poeeeerivo eaae, 43, A; 301, 906; Slff, 
817. 

^ Power" not to be written pm^^ 
199./. 

PreAxM In dezlvatffn worda, 9UI, 
330. 

Pvepoeltlone, two. Joined bf "aad,'* 
••or,»»*«nor,"39,». 

Primitivo word, what It Is, 38, ZIL 

Pronoon /, and interje c tion 0, 966. 

Prononni in appodtional phr aeei i 
H, 43. In the poeaeariifo eaae, 
906, e. BeAcring to God and 
Christ, 361, i. 

Pronoans, relatiTe, 67-69. 

Proof-readers, a knowledge of pono- 
toatlon faidtepeneable to, 11, 18. 

Proof-reading, hinte on, 808-816. 

Proof-marks explained, 816-818. Kb- 
amplified, 830. Oorrected, 831. 

Proper namee in appodtkm, 11, 13. 
In an address, 68. Lt signatares 
to doeomants, 117, 148. Wlien 
pranonneed in aeoordanoe with 
their abbreviated finms, 148, g. 
In the poesesiive ease, 301, 216. 
The simples of, irtien to be oon- 
solid&ted, and wlien to be hy- 
phened, 216, 216. To be ooneetly 
■peUed and deaity written In «»• 
py,803. 
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267. 

** ProTidenoe ^ and ** proTtdendal,'' 
theliii«iA]«or,a0(Htf,«. 

Panetiuutkm, lU importaiioa, 1-17. 
What it is, and what lU aim, 2, 19. 
Useftil to all, bat mnoh neglmted, 
8-6. Bren by anthon and pilni- 
an, 6, 6. If eana of acquiring a 
knowledfa (tf ita prindplea, 6, 7. 
Appeal, on its behalf, to anthon, 
joomejmen oompoaiton, appren- 
tloea, and pnMtf-ieaden, 7-12. Ob- 
jections to the Btndy of it stated 
and answered, 12-14. Its essen- 
tial principles fixed, 14. Imper> 
fwtly treated by grammarians, 14. 
Begarded by speakers in a fldse 
light, 16. Gonftnnded with rhe- 
tariea],]6,16. Determined chiefly 
1^ grammatleal principles, 16, 17. 
ninstnted, 4, 18. Bzemplifledin 
■Boeral exaicises, 241-864. 



QmlUying words, two, without a oon- 
Jan^lon, 88, tf ; 84, •— /. Three, 
«,•,/. 

Quantity, macks cit, 289, XL 

<laestk)ns, 164-166. Indirect, 166,*. 
Assertif in Ibrm, 166, e. Con- 
tidning an affirmatffe quotation, 
166, /. Introducing quotations, 
166,^. 

Qnestiou and answer in the same 
pangrapli, 194, a. 

Quotations, clauses preceding, 106; 
188; 191,0. 

Quotations, read as interrogatory, 
whidi were originally affirmatite, 
166, /. Indirect, 229, d; 267, a. 
Quotations within, 280, 281. The 
initial in the first word oi; 267, XI. 

Quotation, the marks ot, rules and 
obeerratloBS on, with 
228-884. 



Header of proof-eheetB, matters to bt 
attended to by the, U, 12; 808- 
816. 

Beading4wy, directions to tbe, la 
reading copy aloud, 809, 810. 

Belbrenoe^narks, 240. 

Beteences to books, chapters, and 
v«rsesintheBtb]e,100,i; 161, *,e; 
274. Tb other works, 268, Xn., a; 
278. 

Belatife clause, definition of a, 21, T. 
Bxplaining the antecedent, 67, f I., 
and a, k. Bestrioting the ante- 
eedent, 67, f n., and a; 68, e. 
Whoee antecedent oonsists of par- 
ticulars, 68, <<. 

Belattife pronoun fidkwed by an ex- 
pression enclosed by c<nnmas, 68, s. 
Separated by sereral words flmn 
Its grammatical antecedent, 68,/; 
69, ir. "Of whioh,»» " of whom,** 
69, h. Adverb put fiir a preposi- 
tion and relatiTe, 69, t. BelatiTS 
and verb understood, 69, J; 60, 
2, m. Present participle used fbr 
a relative and verb, 60. ft. The 
relative only understood, 00, m. 
**8uch as,** denoting that iBiUdb, 
60,0. 

Bemarks, short, 106, 109. 

Bemarka formally introduced, 188. 

Bepetition of nominative in a difltar- 
ent form, 68, jr 8, ft. Of words or 
phrases, 84, t,i; 182,188. 

Bepiesentatlve letters, and abbrevia)* 
tions, 272-800. 

« Bevelation,** initial of the word, 
264,4. 

Bhetoricel punctuation eontrasted 
with grammatical, 16-17. 

Bules and reports of societies, initial 
letters of the principal words In, 
261,0. 

Bunning tiUes, or headlines, esplA- 
nation of; 270, m. 
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BflrfptoNf *• and ««teond WiH- 

lBfB,»liilltel*of;964,«. 
flMtioOf >* tba dMh ]m( After Hm 
BmBbar or, In a bMdUM, IM, tf. 



atmlfiftlmi, rul— and wmartai an tha, 
with «iareia«t, 118-128. 

BtnteoMf diflMd, ao, I. and U.; 
91, m. OnnriiHng aaeh of tiro 
ataoMO joliMd hf •<lbr,*« «*1mt,'* 
or •'and,'* 118. Short, alightlj 
eoniMoted in inae or is oonatrao* 
tlOB, US,198. OoBAplato and in- 
dapondoni,142. Intarrofatf^and 
afriamatmy, 164-18L Uaad aa 
paranthaooa, 100, /—*. Brakan 
and apigiaaunatie, 175. 

Bailoa, tha term, daflnad, 28, XL 

llMrka nf imrfli of tha aama part of 
apaaoh, 87, 88. Of phraaoa and 
alaoaaa, 96, 90. Of azpnariona 
liavinf a oomawOB dapandanoa, 
190, m; 178. 

Abort qnotetfona or mnarlca, 106, 
106; 228,929; 967, XI., a, *. 

8hort aoQtaneaa, all^tlj oonnoelad, 
128,198. 

adahaada and anbhaada, 194, 2TO. 

Hgnatazaa to doeomanta. liow puna* 
tiiAtad,147,148. 

agnatana, lattera of tha alpliakator 
▲xmMo Hgoreo Ibr tha aoeonuno- 
datlon of tha bookbindar, 271. 

Blgnifleant paoata, 176; 191, a. 

BIgna, madlcal, arithmatJcal, alg^ 
braie, and gaomatzieal, 801. Aa- 
tronomloal,809. 

flfanple word, what It is, 28, XII. 

flfanplar parte into which axpnarfona 
ara aomatimaa diTlalbla, 116, 117. 

Haia of hooka, naniaa of Tarioaa, 271. 

*• 8o-aa," ** ao— that,** tha oorrala- 
tiTOa,98,«;94,e,/,^. 

BaoteHaa, principal worda in tha rulaa 
and raporte of, 261, a. 



*< 8on of nan,** whan naad of Ohrirt 
how to ba written and pilnted| 

^WW^^ ^Pa 

Bonga, baUada, and hynua, olten 
pointod with awniaolnna and ao> 
loaa,126,*. 

teadfloatkai of anl^Jaeta, or imbmh 
aftUngB,128; 188, d, a. 

Spadman of proof-ahaat, 880, 82L 

**• j^pfarit," *' Holy Spirit,'* and ** Spi- 
rit of God,'* naoaUj b«an wUb 



Stan, tha thna, or 113., 287, T. 

8alOaetandpz«dlcata,60-M. With 
aaparahla or inaaparaUa ad}anat% 
60, 6L Xiaaptlona to tha rate on 
aa,62,68. 8al4aeti«paatad,68, 
f 8, A. Tha oopnla, or a Torb in 
thahiflnitf^Biood,64,i. Abiwpl 
ahanga of aal^laet, 176. 

^'Soeh aa,** danoting (Mt wkUk, 
60, a. 

<« Sooh-aa ** and « aofih— Chat,** tha 
oorrelatlTaa, 98, a; 94,/. 

*« Sondaj** and ^^aabbalh,** tha fail 
tiala oi; 268, a. 

Superior flgona and latten, naad 
refereneaa, 240. 

Snapansion of lanaa, 176, 19L 

flIyUabipation, mlea and 
224-826. Sxaroiiaaon, 

T. 

Tkbla of abbvrrUtiona, 277-800. Of 

algna and ohametera, 801, 802. 
Taclmieal agprearioni toba oonaetly 

apallad and elaariy written In oopj, 

804. 
*'Taniia'* and ** aocpsanrioBa,'* haw 

naad In tha praaant woric, 22, TU. 
Tanna ralating to booka, flftrir aiaoai 

fce., 270. 271. 
I^nninatlona '•ad,'* ''M,** •< ^" 

and** t," tha partldplaJ, ooaoxring 

in poetry, 190, jr; 20O, 201. 
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Th'," and •* «%'* ^^ «Il>i<» ^ *^ 
• md o In, vninoemTy, 199,/. 

* That,** denottng pnrpoM or d»- 
ilgn, 90,/. Introducing a quota- 
tion or a vemark, 108, 100, •— «; 
267, a. 

« That !»,»» »«to wit," *«., 72, a; 

128; 188, i; 191. 
** The more— <h« bettor,** 96, m, 
"Then," **now," "too," "thero- 

fcie," 78, *, t. 
« There " and *• here," 78,/. 
" Tho1^(h," between two worda eon- 

trasted or mutually related, 46, e. 

Praeeding the firtt of two eon- 

tiaated worda or phraaM, 46,/. 

• Though— yet," tba oorrelatiTea, 
98, a. 

M Thou|^ " and " through," impro- 
perly contraeted <*«*, tkro\ 198, «. 

Three stars, how used, 287. 

" Till," not preceded by an apos- 
trophe, 199, s. 

Titles of eminent men, abbreriated, 
148, a; 274. 

Titles of honor and respect, initial 
letters in, 261, 262. 

Titles of books, names of ships, &e., 
to be quoted, 229, «. 

Titles of books, initials of the leading 
words in, 264, A. 

ntlepages, authon' names in, how 
pointed, 147. Words In, dispkyed 
entirely with capitals and small 
capitals, 268, XIII. 

•< To," signifying m order to, 79, k, 

•* To-day " and " to-morrow," com- 
monly used without points, 71, 1. 

" To proceed," " to conclude," ** to 
cum up all," introducing a para- 
graph, 70, a; 181, «. 

"To wit," 128; 188, d. 

Tranxposed or Inrerted expressions, 
88-«5. 

Two words, of the same part of 
speech, connected by the conjuno- 



tlons « and." " or," « nor," 28-8(1 
Not connected by a eot^Jonetlon, 
88-85. 

Two brief phrases, united by " and," 
" or," "nor," 98,*; 99, e. 

Two clauses, one depending on the 
other, 89, 90. Johied by «* and," 
« or," " nor," ** but;" a turb be- 
ing understood, 104, c. United by 
"Ibr," "but," or "and," 118, 
114. Related, but not Joined by 
a conjunction, 180, 181. 

Two coDJoined mexnben of sm- 
tences, 184, 186. 

^pognipblcal marks explained, 81'J 
-818. Exemplified, 820. Gcmoi- 
ed,821. 

UandY. 

Uses of capital letten, 267-209. Of 

Italics, 269, 270. 
Verb and its nomiaatlTe, 60-64 

Understood, 104, 106. 
" Tiz." or " namely," preceding an 

example or a specification of par- 

tloulan, 128 ; 188, (f. Understood, 

li)l. 
TocatlTB words and expresdons, usn 

ally pointed with commas, 68, IX. 

When denoting strong emotion, 

with notes of exclamation, 68, a; 

160, e. The personal pronoun In 

Tocatl^ expressions, 42, j. 

W. 

" What," " when," " where," indi- 

eating Indirect questions or n>- 

marks, 109, g, 
'* What," used In an exclamatory 

sense, 160, b. 
" When," " where," " wheroTer,- * 

&o.. In the latter of two clauses, 

" Whether— or," the oorrelatiTes, 

Wl, A. 

" Without doubt," 72, a. 
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« Word,** tlM inltiy U, whan d*- 
noCbif •lllMr tb* uipw or Um 
Blbto,964,e. 

Wbidf la • writt, 87, 88. In ftppo- 
iltloii, 41-48. In eontnst, or 
hating a maftnal relation to othon, 
4&A7. OomlatiT^lttiM. Omit- 
l0d,79,8OJ,*; 104,106; 191; 1S6. 
Numnal, wIimi they ara to be pr»- 
fcrred to AiaUe flgnrM, 112, e; 
148, «. 8peeilleatlonofvDida,128. 
Worda thxown obliqneiy Into tbo 
body of a Mntnee, 168-170. Bo- 
pwtediliolarioally,188,188. Oom- 
poned, S)8-818. Dwc t f ati fo, 218, 



Borrowed from a speaker oi 
anaathor,228-28L Wordaorpil> 
nuoy importance, initial letters in, 
264,866. 

TandZ. 

'* Tee,** *' no," when equlTalent to 
•entenees, how pointed, 180, d. 

** Tosterdey,*' not separated by a 
oownna, 74, l» 

** Tet," betweoi two words oom<* 
trasted or mntnally related, 46, c 
Between two eontr es ted words, the 
Sist prseeded by tk^ugk, ««,/. 

Bodlae, sipM of the, 8(& 
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XJETTEBfWRITERSi AUTHOIta, PRINTERS, AND CORRBCTOB8 OF THB 

PRESS; AND FOR THE USE OF BCHOOUB 

AND ACADEMIES. 

IVITH AN AFFEirDIX, 
oosTAnmra 

Bides on the Use of CajriidUt a LUt of AbbreviatiorUf HinU on Preparing 
Copy and on Proof-reading ^ Specimen of Proof Sheets dec. 



BY JOHN WILSON. 



NOTICES OF PRECEDING EDITIONS. 



lUs li undoobtedlj Um inoik oomptelo wofk y«4 paWJahtd on Um mtifMt, 
both M ncMNla tint anunmt of instnietloii eontqred, and tho ludd anaafo* 
menl adopted; and wo oannot oommeiid it too higbly ftr gomeral um, tho 
mom oapeeiaQy aa tha typogia^iloal axeoatioii of tha woric la w aapazior. — 
Jfarion'e UUrwrji QauU», 

BaxaljhaifawaMflnabookioattnetlifatotliaaffa. Itorvlaiof pnnotva* 
tlon ava, in tha main, aeoniato and pen^iooooa, — Ihr snperior to any other 
qyatam of diiaetJona which ira have raad on thia themo. Tha Tolame oontaina 
mnah inibnuation on tha anatUMi of litoFataxa, with which aracy aohotar 
ooi^t to ba ftmiliar, bat of wliioh many eminent anthon ara lamentably 
Ignoxant. Wa know not wliere w many partioulan reUitiug to tha Jbd»k of 
copy fiir ttia pica can be learned. A etady of thia Tolume would laTe youth- 
tal aoholaza from many carelesa and uncouth habita of writing. The apirit 
and geniua of the Bngliah language are intimately connected with aomeof Am 
quaationa involTed in an accurate punctoation. He who can punctuate aocn- 
sately can write perapiououely. — BiWiatheea Saera, 

A trea t i i e that propoeea to fluniUariie tha prinoiplea of Punctuatfon, eaiily 
aceeerible in price and laadHy inteUigible in ite cfmiposition, cannot be other 
than welcome to all who write or print; and Mr. WUaon'a ia certainly the 
moat cimiprehenaiTe and the moat inatmetiTe that haa come under our 
obaerration. . . . It ia prepared with great care and good judgment, and no 
printtngK>fllee ou^t to be without it; aa, from ite simple arrangement, tha 
compositor and reader will be enabled in an instent to sol^ any doubt that 
may arise In the course of their labors. In schools and fiuniliea, it cannot 
lUl to be useAil, equally to teacher and pupil; and cTen the accomplished 
author may read it with adTantage. Mr. Wilson has done good serrice to 
literature by this little Tolume; and we thank Um for it. — London Critie, 



NOTICES OP 

nil ta MBeellsnt wQck ft»r tBlioQlg and ■imitomlMi and Ibr thMe -who woiUd 
Mlf-tftaght. — Chfufim JV-Maicai. 

W« 1mi« iMfw bcAm mtt witfi any wock om Ponct— tkm wtafeh f»Te tt 

TIm bMt book [im Pniwtiiatloii] to be rsMRiuiMnded la this by Mr. WUflOD ; 
Mmm ia no oUiar ao alaboaala and feraatwoatiij. — Ladin* B/efntarf, 

Thia la • talitablo maimal. . . . Tha vofk of Mr. WUaon la well falnnlatiwl 
to aapplj tlia want, which haa long been lUt to aziai, of a aoitable t«zi-book 
■pon Pnnetoatlon. — BMton DmOif JamrnmL 

Wo adiiaa any one, who wlahaa to nndarataad thoroughly the whole art 
and myateiy of Ponotoation and Proof-reading, to get thia ToUune. — Cftrw> 



A more elegantly printed book than thia little volame it would be difllealt 
to And. Mr. WUaon haa eridently beatowed npon it the beat workmanahip 
of hia hand, aa well aa of hie mind. — ^Mteii PmC 

Thia lwieti»e of Mr. WUaon, a thoroogh piaetieal printer, ia the beat we 
have erer aeea, and In ftct the only one we have ever aaen worth haTing. • 
Gftr0««t|p«. 

We invite attention to thia truly admirabla woik. It ia one which no 
printor can aSord to want, while to ordlnaiy bgliah acholara ita importanee 
la Incakwilable. — Bt(fmtt (/re.) Jfrnfu-Luur. 

A work whMi ohonld be in the poaaearion of every atudent who aairirea 
aaen to write a letter. ... It la a peiftot guide in all mattera covered by the 
tftJo. — irater-cnrv Jearaat. 

Thia la a naeftil and valuable work on BngUah Punctuation, and erery one 
ma. read It with pn^t and pleasure. . . . The autiJect la tieated in an agreeable, 
hiatractiTe, and entertaining manner. — > Boston Daily JSUat. 

A veiy uaeftil and caiefolly executed treatLBC on a aul^aet justly tilalmlng 
Attention, and oonunonly too much neglected. . . . The claaMS axh ao large 
who fbel their want of thia kind of instruction, that we must anticipate for 
onr author the sucoeaa which ita merits deaerve. — London Inquirer. 

Thia wwk seems to us worthy of being In the hands of every letter>writer, 
author, printer, editor, and teacher. . . . The work of Mr. Wilson shows much 
ftjiilliarily with the principlee of language, and the examples with which he 
lUustratsa his text are well chosen. — Springfield DaUy Republican. 

This Is a veiy neatly printed volume, on a aul^t much neglected, and 
veiy Impeilbctly understood, even by accomplished scholars. . . . This treatise 
appears to have been prepared with great care and aceuxaey, and Jeaerves a 
oirculRtlon aa wide aa the country. — lAherotar. 

From a aarefhl examination of the work, we hesitate not to pronounce It 
one of the moat valuable treatises in the English language. We trust it will 
be adopted aa a text-bodL in aU the institutions in the country. — Pnsoneni* 
Friend. 
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ItBtwy aaihor and leUar-wiitar eoold be pat In poMeMkm of fhls p«rftet 
llttt* WQtk, printer! and eorraotora of the prees wonld canonlie Mr. WUmm 
fbrthwith; fixr It woold oreeto a new era in their proftedon. — JVoatiUy JMt- 
ginu Magmvau, 

The whole ^jetem ii w rimply and thoroogfalj ezplainel in thie book of 
llr. Wilson*!, that any one may elearly eomprahend the whole fyitain of 
Ponotoatioabyaeareftilpenualanditadyof thifbook. We wannly leeon- 
mend it to all penwns. — JVtaoporC DtU^ Jftmt. 

This ffoey ezeeilent work dionld be in tlie hands of ereiy aspirant to a 
true and oorreet method of English Ponotnatlon. . . . The Appendix and 
IDnts on Proof-reading, with an ezemplilieation of typographieal marks, are 
alone worth the j^rioe of ttie book. — Jfew-Tork Dt^-book, 

My dear Sir, — I have careftdly read your Tolmne on English PonetaatJon, 
and consider it a most ezoeUent treatise. It plaoes the whole satijeet npcm 
irtiich yon write on a sorer basil than any work I ha^ ever befbie seen. - 
Extract tf a LttUrSrvm tha Reo. R, C. FFatunton, 

Dear Sir, — Many thanlcs Ibr yoor exoeUent ** Treatise on EngUsh Pnno- 
tnation." We ha^ long needed a woric which conld show the philosophy 
and common sense of this department of letters. Tonr book meeta the want 
Aally. It is a most seholar>lilEe prodoetion, and I hope erery writer will be 
Ikmiliar with It. — Eaaroet ^ • LUUrfrom tK$ Rm. CluarUt Brooks. 

We remember porohasing an English edition of this work some years 
since, and prising it so highly that we tried sereral times, without soooess, 
to replace it, after it had disappeared ftom onr collection. . . . Not only to 
professional authors, teachers, and letter-writers, bat to ttie intelligent pab« 
He at huge, ttiis work especially commends itself. — Bottom TVaiMcnpt. 

. . . Sach was the experience, also, of a graduate from our excellent Unl* 
verrity, who said that he had acquired more usefhl hinta on Punctuation from 
a few momente i^ven to the perusal of this book in the intervals of leisure, 
than he had from all the attention, Toluntary or acquired, <tf an entire conise 
of collegiate study. — Eoenmg TVaoeUor. 

It contains all the necessary directions tat self-teught writws and editors, 
a Tory large class in this country, and is a book of a Und absolutely necessary 
to be read by eyery typesetter and proof-reader who intends to be master of 
his art. . . . Eyery person, who intends publishing his own productions or 
those of others, should haye Mr. Wilson's bo(dc upon his writing-desk. — 
jBmerietM Whig Mtemeio, 

It is the best hwA on the sutiject with wUch we are acquainted. The 
rules are deduced flrom the best usage, and commend themselves to the 
judgment of practical men, and men of taste. The directions for Proof- 
reading and Correcting, appended to the main work, are concise and cleac 
. . We would recommend to every person, who in public or private writes 
the English langusge, to procure a copy of this treatise — Quinqr Patriot 
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DMurMr, — W»lMi«QMdyo«ir*TNatfMOB Ponetiifttloii ** Id myiiehool 
te BOM Umb tiro yMn,M th« text-book €BtlMtsal40el. Itelltdotto 
jott to MJi thftt It boo 0VOO mo grw t Mtidbetloo. In iti onangviiMat, Iti 
fliliMM, in tho KVMt naniber of ozoreiflegf and tbo demand which thej maka 
OA tbo laaniar Ibr atodj, and in Ita eomplatenMS, year work oeems to me to 
ba all that eonld bo de»ired In •nch a treatiao — From A*. TiUia^M^^ E$q.^ 
Prmdfml qf tJU Ktrwttl S€k»»l at Bridgemater, 

Ovr odooatioDal llbraiy Iim lately boon oniifthod by a eopy of l^lson'8 
** TNatiM on BngUfh Pnnctiiation.>* Wo haTo read It thzoogh with great 
fhaiwre, and find Uttlo or nothing in it oppoeed to oar own notfooa, bat 
noeh that will bo aa^yil to na and to ovwy toaeher and author. . . . The 
doAnitknifl are fenenlly elear and rimpio, and tbo ozardfloe eneh as are apprcK 
priato and ■nfllnient; any ono of ordinary InteUlgeDoe oan ondentand ttiem. 
Beridea ?aliiabk inatroetlon in regard to PonctoaUon, thne ia moeh 
other matter, which nono bat a praetiaed proof-reador ooold givo. — Common^ 

Mr. iniaon haa Jaat iaaood aoothar volomaf to bo rmj eameatly reeom- 
mended to alL . . . The Appendix, among other oaoftil matter, containa capital 
and maehHieeded ramarka and dixeetiona on Prooforeading. We haTo heard 
good Jodgea apeak of thia manoal aa an " aathority ; ** and each ia our own 
opinion. Were it thorooghly atadied and followed, what improrementa 
woold follow in all manner of manaaeiipto! irtiat aonga <^ Joy woald reeoond 
thron^oat tho printing eatabliahmenta of the land! and what bleased 
•hangea toft the better woold bo witneaaed in peilodieala and newspapers! 
It III an exoellent book for aehoola, and no fkmily ahoold be without it foi 
porpoaea of raforenoe. — JVlna- Jimfc CkngUm inquirer. 

In itMlf a moat beanttflil apeetmen of tho noble art of printing, this book 
la daaignod to aeeore aocuraoy, el^tanoo, and Inddneaa in worka that iaaue 
flrom the preoa. ... All neeeaaary information upon thia important antijeet 
wID bo found, preaented In a Tery rimple and ftwdbla way, in Mr. WUson'a 
** Tnatlae on Ponetaation.*' It is an exoeedin^y Taloable book ; and a copy 
of it dMald be at the aerrioe of ereiy ono who li directly or indirectly in«o> 
reated in tho laTge aubject of which it treata,— all who havo to write important 
letters, reoorda, and documenta, as well aa thoeo who write for the preas . . . 
Ita tltio ia a TOTy ftill oxpoaition of ita eontenta; and a reader of it will be 
equally aorpriaed and instructed by the amount of knowledge which lis pern* 
aal will impart. We heartily commend it to the masters and pupila of all oar 
high iohoola and arademlHa. — ChrUtimH 
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